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ABSTRACT 

The primary objective cf a conference held in 
Bellagio, Italy, and of this followup voluEe is to assess various 
educational and training models and strategies for improving the 
effectiveness with which top- and middle-level public management 
functions are performed in developing ccuntries. The volume 
roncentrates particularly on management educaticn and training for 
c -.velcpment secto.rs (or public systems) carried out hy pcstsecondary 
educational institutions in these countries. Part 2 sets forth 
concrete examples of the management constraints operative in the 
sectors of population and agriculture and derives the management 
requirements for the two sectors. Part 3 exanine.s common models and 
alternative models for management educaticn for development sectors. 
The teaching methods and materials that are most effective^ in 
implementing whatever curricula are adopted are also considered. Part 
4 concerns strategies for institutionalizing public management 
education and training programs. Studies of India and Nigeria 
illuminate the broad range of public policies and institutional 
arrangements that determine program effectiveness. The chapter 
concludes with discussion of the rcle cf external assistance agencies 
in institutionalizing Eanagement educaticn programs. (Author/HLE) 
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Part One 

INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

Throughout Its histor>, The Ruckefeller Foun- 
dation has concentrated its efforts on belected 
programs with well-defined goals. In 1963^ the 
trustees approved a major new interdibciplinar) 
program, University Development, the objective 
of which was lo strengthen a few ^elected univer- 
sities in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This, 
was designed as an operating program that would 
draw upon the Foundation'b uwn btaff in the 
agricultural, health, and social bcienceb tu berve 
as visiting faculty members and to work closely 
with indigenous leadership. At the outbct, it wab 
thought that asbibtance would be required at each 
university development center fur bume ten to 
fifteen years to enable the Foundation to contribute 
effectively to creating a strong uniyersitj with a 
critical mass of highly qualified scholarb before 
phasing out its support. 

This program has been guided by the premise 
that universities can be inbtrumentb fur sucial and 
economic improvement. While the objective hab 
been tu establish centero uf excellence, the meaning 
of excellence in both teaching and rcbearch has 
been defined in termb of commitment tu addrcbbing 
national and regional needs. When the trustees 
reviewed the program in 1974, the Foundation was 
actively working with universities in ten countries.^ 
At that time, the trustees emphasized the serioub 
maladjustment between educational b> stems and 
the aspirationb of the societieb they are designed 
to serve all over the world. To accentuate this 
dimension, the program was renamed Education 
for Development (EFD), and the Foundation 
increasingly encouraged efforts to develop, on an 
experimental and demonstration basis, applied 
programs and extension activities in university 
centers where it was engaged. 

Pursuant to a long-standing policy of conducting 
i. Brazil, Colombia, East Africa (Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda), 



a continuous review and' evaluation of all ongoing 
prugramb. The Rockefeller Foundation is currently 
examining the field of management education and 
training in the less developed .countries (LDGs) 
ab a pusbible new exploratory dimension of its 
Education for Development program. A prelimi- 
nary burvej revealed widespread and increasing 
recognition of a "management crisis" in the LDCs 
ari:>ing from the lack of management capabilities 
as a major constraint in implementation of national 
development programs. It also revealed that there 
are a number of LDC educational and training in- 
btitutionb beeking to grapple with the problem by 
developing new approaches to the training of 
public managers for work of this kind for their 
own societies. 

The management constraint is particularly criti- 
cal in those development sectors in which the 
Foundation already has major program interests, 
namely: 

Agriculture. The problem of increased food 
production ib no longer primarily technological, ^ 
but bhuwb a pervdbive managerial deficiency at all 
levelb in asburing the delivery of services to the 
bmall farmer, who must make the critical decisions 
required to increase productivity. 

Health Care. The problem of delivery of health 
care and family planning bervices to the mass of 
the population also lb not mainly a technological 
one, but ib rather a fundamental weaknebb in the 
planning, organization, and management of those 
services. 

Education. The problem of increabing social 
returnb from the vabt resources committed to edu- 
cation is babically a lack of indigenous capacity to 
plan, manage, innovate, and control the functioning 
of systems of education. 

Although the Foundation has provided limited 
and primarily indirect bupport fur management 
Indonesia, Nigeria, Philippines, Thailand, and Zaire. 
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studies in the pabl through ilb bUppurl uf the bucidl 
sciences in seletled universiticb in the LDCb, there 
hab been nu direct engagement with the piublem 
of management education ab buch. Ab a firbt btep 
in the process of e;cploring this field as a possible 
new dimension of the EFD program, a conference 
was held at the Villa Serbelluni, in Bellagio, Italy, 
in mid-August, 1976. The participants, whose 
names are listed in the Appendix tu thib volume, 
included scholars and educational admlnibtiatoib 
from Asian and African institutlonb rcbi)onbible 
for current efTortb in public management education 
in their countries, as well as representatives uf 
various external agencicb responbiblc fur external 
asbistance in this field. This volume consistb of 
selections from the background papers discussed 
at that conference, together with brief interpretive 
comment by the editors. 

A REVIEW OF TERMliNOLOGY 
As in any new and evolving field drawing its 
conceptions and content from a variety of disci- 
plines, there is the vexing problem uf developing 
a common terminology. At the outset, therefore, 
it is useful to review definitions of bome babic terms 
encountered in the field of public maiiageinent. A 
good place to begin ib with the title of thib volume. 
What is "public management'' and how does it 
differ from "public administration''? In prac^^ie, 
the two terms arc often Ubcd interchangeably. 
Neverthelcbs, management and administration 
carry differing connoiationb and abbuciationb of 
words that influence our Ideab about their meanlngb. 
Kenneth Rothwell has observed: 

Administrotion is usually thought of as accepting 
goals from outside the system, as depending 
upon resources from other systems and being 
instructed in the use of means. Management, 
on the other hand, is usually thought of as 
developing goals within the system, using 
resources over ivhiUi the s) stem ha^^ control, 
and being free in the use of means. Receiving 
ifs authority from outside ( or above) and 
referring its decisions and results elsewhere, 
administration is self-contained and acts as 
principal rather than as agent^ 



In bhort, management ie an active, positive, oppor- 
tunlt) -seeking, change-oriented, aggressive, devel- 
opmental concept, whereaji adminibtiation implies 
a gieatei degree of pabsivity and a status-quo 
orientation. 

Over the jeai'b, there has been a growing reali- 
zation that the challenges of the developing 
countiles required ihat its public officials go beyond 
the tidditional oiientation of adminibtrators and 
become change-oriented managers. Nevertheless,, 
the effoitb to relate public adminibtration (mainly 
American) to the developing countries often aimed 
moie at maintenance needs rather than develop- 
mental needb. As William Siffin hab noted in his 
papei reproduced in thib volume, "the essence of 
development Is not lo maintain, but to create effec- 
tively." Development requires management. The 
Ford Foundation recognized the management 
component of development when it subsumed its 
traditional budget categories of "Public Adminis- 
tration" and "Development Planning" under the 
more inclusive heading "Public Management" in 
1973. 

Public managcuient ib a hybrid term suggesting 
public administration's orientation toward imple- 
mentation and maintenance and management's 
emphasis on the formulation of goals, or, to para- 
ph lase Siffin, "the effective creation" of objectives. 
Public management recognizes that while there are 
external policy conbtraints operating on the public 
manager in developing countries, within his broad 
ajca of operations he is an agent of change; he 
does indeed have a significant choice in both the 
formulation and implementation of management 
policy. 

It is both realistic and more positive to recognize 
that the public administrator has an entre- 
preneurial and managerial role in government, 
albeit that he is bounded by the policy 
determination and decision-making powers 
that are vested in his political superiors. The 
creative, entrepreneurial and decision-making 
role of the public administrator as a manager 
warrants more attention than it has had in 
the past. This is particularly important wi^h 



2. Kenneth J. Rothwell, "The Stope of Mana^tmtnt and AdministratUe Ptobhms in Development,'' in Kenneth J. Roth 
well, ed., Adminislralivc Ibbucb in De\elui>ing Eiur.umieb (Lexington, Massachusetts. D. C. Heath, 1972), pp, 3^. 
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regard lo the planning and management of 
economic and social development programs? 
In the view of some prominent professionals in 
the management field^^ a distinction is drawn 
between management per sc and management sup- 
port. Siffin stresses this distinction: 
The word ^^manageiaenC^ covers a large 
territory . Meaningful statements require that 
this terrain be disaggregated. One tiay to begin 
thb task is to distinguish bettveen management 
per se, or ''executive function^^ and 
management support. The latter category refers 
to functions ranging from control techniques 
through planning and analysis activities to 
providing direct supporting services for 

individual mana^^rs ''Management"^ is a 

relative and varying property of organizations 
andbCts of organizations. It may be concentrated 
or dispersed. It may be "large" in scope or 

almost absent There is a widespread 

misconception of the relationship between 
the idea of "management" and the idea of 
"control." Control is a vital means of facilitating 
management. It helps render some things 
manageable and others needless of being 
managed. Management — the executive function 
— is concerned with (1) analyses, judgments^ 
and decisions which are not susceptible of 
control^ (2) drawing lines bettveen that which 
can be controlled and that which must be 
"managed" and (3) with deciding hotv best 
to control the controllable. The essential point 
is this: Control does not equal management. 
Techniques of control are not an adequate 
content for management training ( although they 
are one valuable source of training for 
management support ) ."^ 
Siflin argues further that management might best 
be viewed as a "residual category," "a function 
which remains when all cLc ha^ been bubjected tu 
rules and specification." This conceptual distinction 
between management per be and management sup- 
port acquires cuubidcrable relevance in bub^equent 



discussions regarding the educability of "man- 
agers," as distinguished from "management 
support" personnel. 

This distinction b> Siflin also relates to the classi- 
fication of public managers. A gene ally accepted 
practice is to categorize managers by top, middle, 
and low levels, according to both the degree of their 
in\u]\ement in the formulation and implementation 
of policy in their sector and the degree of the 
geographical and functional- bcope of their activi- 
ties within their particular sector. A top-level 
nianaijer, responsible for managerial strategy, 
planning, and target-setting, is concerned with a 
high degree of formulation and a low degree of 
implementation of policy. His scope of activities 
ranges over the entire sector. The head of a coun- 
try's population program and his central staff 
would represent top management. The middle-level 
manager deals basically with the implementation 
of programs, administration in general, and the 
monitoring and control of specific activities. His 
scope of activ^ities is limited geographically and/or 
functionally. The regional staff of a family plan- 
ning program within a population program might 
roii<?titute middle management. Together, top and 
middle managers might be considered macro-sys- 
tems managers. The low-level manager, concerned 
almost exclusively with implementation and job 
supervision at the project level, deals with micro- 
management. The village-level field supervisor of 
a health service program is an example of a low- 
ievel manager. 

Now we turn tu the other half of the title of this 
volume, "education and training." The Inteina- 
'»onal Labour Oflice of the United Nations has 
defined management development as "the activity 
directed towards the further development of the 
knowledge and skills of practicing managerial 
perbunnel and modification uf their concepts, atti- 
tudes, and piacliccb."^ The ILO distinguishes 
between management development that is pursued 
informally in the work betting through on-the-job 



3. Hans C. Blaise, ''Developing Management Competence,** in Yip Vat Hoong, cd.. Role of Universities in Management 
Education for National Development in Southeast A*Ia (Singapore, Regional Institute of Higher Education and Devcl' 
opmcnt, September, 1072), p. 331. 

i. William /. SiOin, ''Evaluating Altcrnatiii Models and Strattgits of Management Training'* (mimeographed discussion 
paper, August, 1976), pp. 1''2. 

5. Quoted in Nancy G, McNulty, Training Managers. The International Guide (New York. Harper & Row, 1969), p. 2. 
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or in-service progranrib and management develop- 
ment that takes place in an inbtilufional setting. 
Formal, institutional approiicheb to management 
education and training can be distinguished by 
whether a degree is conferred. Thus management 
education would be defined as "the regular teach- 
ing of management as part of an institutional 
curriculum leading to a formal degree" and would 
normally occur in a-university or in an institution 
devoted specifically to management activities. 
Management training could be defined as "an 
institutional program that does not result in a 
formal degree." Training may be conducted by 
universities, management institutes, or other types 
of organizations. 

There are several ways of distinguishing man- 
agement education and training models that depend 
upon the who, what, and when of the programs. For 
whom is the education or training program de- 
signed? The most obvious and relevant distinctions 
here would be among the levels of management — 
top, middle or low level. An equally important 
consideration is whether the student group consists 
of professional specialists in a particular sector 
or generalists without professional training. 

What knowledge and skills is the program de- 
signed to impart? The major distinction in this 
area is between general and functional programs. 
General programs convey the conceptual, theoret- 
ical elements of public management and include 
areas such as public policy formulation, economic 
theory, political thought, decision theory, and or- 
ganizational behavior. Functional programs of 
public management present specialized areas such 
as marketing, personnel administration, and finan- 
cial management. 

When In the manager'b career Viill the education 
and training occur? Preentrj education and train- 
ing occur at the piecareer .stage of a manager. 
Postentry education and training take place after 
the manager has begun his career. 

Taken together, thib matrix uf interdependent 
who-what-when conbideratiunb cunbtitutes the deter- 
minants of management education and training 
programs. The length uf the program (bhort term, 
a few days to six months, or lung term, one to two 



J ears), its curriculum content, and the teaching 
materials and melhodologies employed are all 
dependent on the who-what-when matrix. 

THE FOCUS OF THE VOLUME 
In order to sharpen the focus of discussion upon 
a manageable range of problems and issues, the 
volume concentrates upon education and training 
(1) for the public management of development 
sectors, (2) for top- and middle-level management, 
and (3) in postsecondary institutions in theLDCs. 

The severity and nature of the management crisis 
vary across the broad range of governmental func- 
tions, from the commercial types of tasks in public 
enterprises to the development needs of public 
systems or development sectors and the main- 
tenance of routine bureaucratic structures. Con- 
centration upon public managenfient needs in public 
systems or development sectors, such as agriculture, 
health, and education, has a compelling rationale. 
This is an area in which a pervasive managerial 
deficiency at all levels appears most evident in 
failures of development p'lans and projects. In 
development sectors, the least seems to have*been 
done explicitly to stress, or even to include, man- 
agement education or training as a dimension. 
True, traditional programs of professional educa- 
tion in many of these sectors have given some 
attention to aspects of the management function: 
in agriculture "farm management," in health 
"hospital administration/' and in education "edu- 
cational administration." But the central focus of 
such traditional programs has been upon micro- 
management, i.e., the administration of particular 
institutions or activities, and not upon macrosys- 
tems management with a developmental perspec- 
tive. Even in advanced developed countries, only 
recently have prufcbbiunal schools uf agriculture, 
medicine, and education made explicit provision 
for the management of agricultural, health deliv- 
ery, and educational bystems. Most LDCs have 
imported with little adaptation the traditional pro- 
fcbbional educational models. In general, the view 
that only the professionals in these sectors (agri- 
culturalistb, physicians, and educators) are the 
natural and necessary managers has prevailed. 
Only a few countries have commenced to experi- 
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menl with management education as a re^-Iar and 
significant component in these professional pro- 
grams, and due to the brevity of these experiments 
evaluation has not yet been possible. 

In focusing upon top-level anu middle -level 
management^ we recognize that management is 
differentiated b> both le\el and function, and that 
educatiunal and training prugramb fur the different 
categories mubt in some measure also differ. A ke> 
issue in the dibcussiun of management training ib 
Whether there are common cure compunentb in the 
curricula and methudb of training appropriate fur 
all levels of managerb; and if bu, what thcbC are, 
ab distinguibhed from thubC compunentb that are 
distinctive to particular le\elb of management. The 
differentiated nature of management levels and the 
corresponding types of management training re- 
quired are usefully illuminated by William Siflin's 
distinction between the "executive function" and 
the "management function" noted earlier. 

The third delimitation of focus discusses how 
top- and middle-level managers in development 
sectors can be most effectively educated and trained 
in postsecondary institutions in the LDCs. Much 
management training, of course, is still conducted 
for top-level LDC managers in institutions outside 
the LDCs, and there are those who argue that this 
should continue to be the emphasis, at least for 
certain categories. Also, some forms of management 
training in the LDCb are conducted outside the 
framework of postsecondary institutions, and there 
are those who maintain that these are, in certain 
instances, the more effective. However, fixing our 
attention upon management education and training 
in postsecondary institutions provides a coherence 
in focus. These are the institutions that both tradi- 
tionally and currently are regarded as the principal 
structures through which managemenf education 
and training are conducted for those destined to 
occupy top-and middle-level management roles. 
They are also the institutions from which can be 
drawn a group of educational leaders, widely 
experienced and deeply engaged in a common 
enterprise, a group among whom there can be fruit- 
ful collective thinking and discourbC about com- 
parative experienceb, as was the case at Bellagio. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VOLUME 

The primary objective of the Bellagio Confer- 
ence and of this follow-up volume is to assess vari- 
ous educational and training models and strategies 
for improving the effectiveness with which lop- and 
middle level public management functions are 
performed in developing countrieb.Ab stated above, 
the volume concentrates particularly on manage- 
ment education and training foi development sec- 
tors (or public systems) carried out by postbec- 
ondarj educational institutions in thcbe countries. 
Part II sets forth concrete exampleb of the manage- 
ment constraints operative in two critical develop- 
ment sectors: population and agriculture. From 
these CAdmples are derived the management re- 
quirements for the two sectors. 

Part III examines alternative models for man- 
agement education for development sectors to 
determine whether it is possible to identify general 
principles or characteristics that have been effec- 
tive. Since many existing management programs in 
LDCs have been derived from Western programs, 
vario'i^ aspects of the issue of transferability are 
examined. There is consideiable skepticism that a 
^satisfactory educational model for development 
*?ectors has been developed in the West, but it is pos- 
<!ible to identify elements that are transferable and 
to consider the problems of adaptation in Asian 
and African settings. This is followed by an ex- 
amination of three common models of management 
education for development sectors: (1) the addi- 
tion of management content into technical under- 
graduate programs, (2) preeiitry, postgraduate 
programs in management, and (3) short-term, post- 
entry management courses. The question is raised 
whether it is possible to construct core curricula 
for the major educational models. The chapter also 
considers the teaching methods and materials that 
are most effective in implementing whatever cur- 
ricula are adopted. 

Part IV concernb btrategieb for inbtitutionalizing 
public management education and training pro- 
grams. Studies of two major LDCs, India and 
Nigeria, illuminate the bioad range of public poli- 
tlcb and Inbtltullonal anangements that determine 
program effectivenCbb. Examination of manage- 



ment training inslilullons thai appear to be suc- 
cessful suggests certain key variables, su'^h as 
organizational structure, scope, and leadership. 
Th*^ chapter concludes with discussion of the role 
of external assistance agencies in institutionalizing 
management education programs. 

In presenting this vulume, the uliturb wish tu 
thank the participantb in the Bellagio Cunfeience, 
who made the deliberation:) a stimulating experi- 
ence for us. The Interpretive Cbbdj b at the beginning 
of each chapter owe much tu the rlchncbS uf the 
discussion. All but two uf the papers that fullou 
were written &peclficall> for the conference. We 
regret the lack of bpace to print all the paperb, ab 
well ab sumetlmcb extenblve editurlal revlblons that 
were required in order to bring those papers that 



cuuld be included svlthlh the bcupe uf this vulume. 

We recognize that a large part of what Is needed 
fur develupment uannut be taught furmally In the 
classruom. Tu the extent that an individual can be 
taught tu manage, the Nixon ArvTiIte HoUbC suggests 
that "efficient** management does not assure wise 
ur cumpasblonate government. The juxtaposition 
uf Imprcbblve Inbtltutcb of Management In India 
with bcvere cundltlunb uf underdevelupment dis* 
cuurageb Ub fruni bceklng Inbtant panaceas. Never- 
thelcbb, we believe that better public management 
lb a necessarj cundltlon for speeding development. 
We hupe that thib vulume will convey both the 
magnitude uf the task and appreciation of the 
prumlbing Initial buccesses In coping with the 
problem. 
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Part Two 

MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS IN 
TWO DEVELOPMENT SECTORS: 
POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE 



The range of government aclivilieb carrieti uul 
in development sectors suggestb the need foi com- 
plex and diverse managerial inputi>. Management 
training mu&t be fa&hioned to meet such require 
mentb, with the recognition of function*? that are 
sui generis to a particular se^loi and tho&e that are 
Common to seveial oi more of the broad range of 
development sectors. Skills, for example, in the 
planning and implementation of laige &calc capital 
projects frequentl) would be required in the power, 
irrigation, ai»vl transportation sectors, where tradi- 
tional economic criteria of evaluation are relevant. 
On the other hand, social service secto'^s, such as 
education and health, may require quite different 
skills, such as marketing, logistics, and delivery of 
services, although they may be fundamental core 
requirements inherent in all such public activities. 

Before proceeding to consldciation of manage 
ment training models and strategies, an examina- 
tion of the management requirements and practices 
in several sectors can piovide a concrete reference 
point and a useful basl& for generalization. Based 
upon their extensive experience In familj planning 
and agriculture. Dr. David C. Korten and Dr. 
Dwight S. Brothers have described the essential 
managerial functicns in these two sectors and the 
implications for management education In the 
papers at the conclusion of this section. Analysis 
of management in the family planning and agri- 
culture sectors, while not exhaustive, can illuminate 
.some of the similarities and differences relevant to 
management training programs. 

A common practice In these, and perhaps, to a 
lesser extent in other development sectors, is fur 
management positions to be held hy technical 
specialists with litde or no managerial training. 



Doctors and agricultural scientists represent pro- 
fessional elites within the two bureaucratic strue- 
tuies, and thej natuiallj advance upward in the 
hieiarchj Into management positions. In both cases, 
the) are products of scientific cultures that stress 
piofessional standards that ma) conflict with the 
criteria appropriate foi efi*ective management be- 
havior. The medical doctor is often cited as the 
extjcme case. Trained In curalivs medicine to bring 
the resources of modern science to bear upon the 
problems of an individual patient, he is ill equip- 
ped tu cope with the neeu in the preventative field 
to serve large numbers with very limited resources. 

Better management in these sectors requires 
either (1) management training for the profes- 
sional specialists or (2) changes in the structure 
of thr sectors so as to reduce dependence upon 
them. Equipping the specialisb with management 
skills is a massive and perhaps the most urgent 
piviblein. The conventional approach is by means 
uf short-term management training programs for 
mid lev el scientists w ho hav cor are about tu assume 
managerial roles. An alternative, longer-range ap- 
proach is to impart a managerial dimension to the 
regular professional curriculum for medical and 
agricultural ^cIentIsts fiom developing countries 
b) adding management cuur^eis ur summer work- 
shops. 

Kurten and others argue, however, that the 
structure of the organization domimited by scien- 
tific specialists may he so incompatible with the 
functions of the sector that structural changes must 
precede management training. This is illustrated 
most clearly In the area of family planning. Figure 
1 depicts an organizational structure common for 
Implementing population programs in developing 
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FIGURE 1 

Typical Population Program: Organization Chart 
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countries. Although there may be variations in types 
services provided, family planning is an activ it> 
with a single focus and technology that probably 
requires less adaptation to local conditions than 
does agriculture. The organization in Figure 1, 
with three roughly parallel layers from headquar- 
ters level to clinic, reflects this simplicity. Medical 
doctors customarily have line responsibility for 
management at each level. 

Management training for the doctors in the 
family planning organization can improve the 
effectivencbb with which buch typical organizations 
. implement programs. However, the centrality of 
doctors and clinicb may make such a structure so 
inappropriate for the task that the management 
training can have only marginal benefits, and it 
may even be counterproductive in the sense of 
delaying structural improvement. According to this 
argument, training the doctor in management 
creates new problems — the inappropriate use of 
the doctor's skills, a conflict in hib organizational 
role, and a diversion from the real need for com- 
munity involvement. Organizational changes ma> 
be designed to reduce the probability of manage- 
ment failures. To the extent this is true, training 
and educationallt/rganizations should use all their 
influencFand re§qiii:c(B& to highlight the need for 
basic structural changes. Although they seldom 
have the political power to effect oUch changes, 
their research and writing can illuminate the need 
for change. If the system is obdurate, limited train- 
ing resources might better be directed to improving 
the efi'ectiveness of management in other develop- 
ment sectors. 

The problem of structure-function compatibility 
is fundamental to the design of management 
training programs. Organizational defects can bo 
identified in almost all bureaucratic structures in 
developing countricb. But since perfect btructures 
are probably illusory, to what extent bhould train- 
ing be deferred until btructurcb are improved? The 
conflict between the urgent need for better man- 
agement of prcbcnt btructures and their obvious 
structural inadequacies can be recognized, not 
resolvp jwever, structural change is not a man- 
agement panacea. Experience provides countless 
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examplcb of the launching of new organizationb 
that proved ineff^ectlve because they were basul on 
faulty dlagnobCb of the need or limited vision of 
new problemb that would be generated Ly their 
establishment. 

In contrast to the population sector, agricultural 
development agencies reflect great organization- 
al diversity. By comparing agricultural pro- 
grams in four countries, Brothers's paper em- 
phasizes this variety. Agricultural development 
normally involves a broader range of services than 
strict family planning, so organizational forms and 
relationships can be exceedingly complex. More- , 
over, the technology and the appropriate mix of 
•services must be specifically related to quite nar- 
rowly defined geographic regions, thus further 
increasing the variation in structural forms. 

Within the agriculture sector, there is an imme- 
diate and urgent need to increabC the number of 
properly trained people for management and to 
upgrade those occupying management pobitions 
with inadequate preparation for their responsibili- 
ties. While structural reforms may often be war- 
ranted, the variety of functions makes generaliza- 
tion less valid than in the population sector. 

Management requirements may be distinguished 
by function and by level. This is illustrated in 
Figure 2 for the family planning sector, and a 
similar format could be adapted to agriculture or 
other sectors without major modification. The list- 
ing of functions (distribution, finance, personnel, 
etc.) suggests the typCb of management skills for 
which training is required. 

The generality increases at higher management 
levels, as does the difficulty of transferring the 
requisite skills. At top levels, performance de- 
mands higher ratios of entrepreneurial skills, 
which are difficult to develop by meanb of present 
educational and training techniques. It can be 
argued at this level that the selection of candidates 
for management training should place heavy em- 
phasib upon the personal qualities of leadership 
and motivation that the training proccbs can support 
but not create. 

The above dibcussion, and Figures 1 and 2, have 
been based on the conventional conception of the 
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FIGURE 2 
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Lower Level 
Local or field personnel 
whose chief concern is ade- 
quate.performance of 
defined routine tasks 



Function 



Comniunication and moti- 
vation of clients 



Logistics, 
procurement and 
distribution 

Delivery of services 



Finance, budgeting, and 
control 



Personnel management 



Intermediate Level 
Middle-level managers whose 
chief concern is functioning 
of their unit of tlie.prograjii 
as currently structured; thb 
also includes supervision of 
lower level staff 



Top Level 

Senior administrators con- 
cerned with strategy, broad 
picture, overall program de- 
sign and improvement, as 
well as proper functioning of 
intermediate and lower levels 



Definitions 



Examples of Activities at Each Level 



Imparting informatlun to and 
developing means to impel 
actions of acceptors and 
potential acceptors 

Securing, handling, and dis- 
tributing contraceptive ma- 
terials needed for the program 

Provision uf professional and 
paraprofessional services 
necessary to back the program 

Raising funds, providing bases 
for their expenditure, and 
auditing financial activities 

Job definition , selecting, hir- 
ing,, training, and supervising 
personnel; providing for se- 
curity, advancement, fringe 
benefits, working conditions, 
and morale 



Effective fieldworker/clinic 
worker contact with clients 



Maintaining stock of 
supplies at clinic level 



Maintaining good interper- 
sonal interactions between 
field/clinic staff ai:d clients 

Maintaining up*to-date 
financial record forms 



Supervising day-to«day 
operations 



Designing and implementing 
mass media campaign 



Designing delivery and 
inventory systems 



Planning clinic staffing by 
profession aLpersonnel 



Designing an operational 
system of accounting and 
auditing 

Developing clear and concise 
job descriptions 



Choosing of media and 
broad message content 



Planning the mix of contra- 
ceptives offered in program 



Matching delivery programs 
to overall program goals 



Planning fiscal controls that 
encourage efficiency but do 
not cause excessive delay 

Long-range manpower 
planning 



Function 



Program planning 



Research and evaluation 



External relationships 



Definitions 



Lower Level 



Defining organizational levels, 
personnel needs, lines of respon- 
sibility, flow of information and 
materials; definition of work 
scope with budget estimates and 
for^vard long-term and short* 
term plans 

Research aims at generation of 
new knowledge, and evaluation 
measures quality of achievement. 
Needs must be defined by top- 
level administrators and findings 
must reach administrators 
quickly and in convenient form 

Handling relationships of 
program among appropriate 
government bodies, private or- 
ganizations, professional groups, 
religious bodies, and funding 
agencies 



Giving work plans to field 
and clinic workers 



Maintaining up'to*date 
service statistics 



Preparing and distributing 
external progress reports 



Management Level 



Intermediate Level 



Top Level 



Preparing detailed program 
plan showing staffing pat- 
terns, and budgets, etc. 



SeUing up an effective unit 
or office charged with 
developing, performing, and 
reporting research and/or 
evaluation 



Encouraging all levels to 
have free and cordial access 
to and relationships with 
other branches of 
government 



Formulating clear long-range 
goals 



Setting appropriate R & E 
level in proportion of pro- 
gram budget 



Making active efforts by top 
personnel to encourage, 
establish, and maintain such 
relationships 



Source: Robert 5. Wickham, ''Improved Management of Family Planning and Population Programs,** in Readings on 
Family Planning and Population Program Management, (New York: Ford Foundation, 1973), 
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sector's organ*izat*ional structure as pyramidal, with situations like China, such restructuring of devel- 
power centralized at the top and authority dele- opment efforts is largely experimental and the 
gated downward toward the field level. In arguing management implications are not fully understood, 
for community-based population programs, Korten It is therefore desirable for management training 
advocates a reallocation of power to the community institutes to participate in planning new develop- 
so that it becomes the major source of initiatives ment structures, so the managerial requirements 
for the whole range of social services. In agricul- can be anticipated and appropriate training pro- 
lure, a-comparable area-development approach,has grams designed. 

been proposed. In his paper in Chapter III, for The following two papers develop the themes 

example, Gabino A. Mendoza describes the Asian discussed above and the more particular require- 

Institute of Management's interest in community- ments for management in the population and agri- 

initiated business projects. Outside of revolutionary cultural sectors. 
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Management 
for 
Social 
Development: 
Experience 
from the 
Field of 
Population 



David C. Korten 



During the early 1970s, management emerged 
as a major concern in the field of population. This 
resulted from the observation that family plan- 
ning services often were not getting to the people 
because of serious weaknesses in the management 
of the delivery systems being used. Significantly, 
the problem and the need for action were recog- 
nized not only by a group of influential donors 
and academicians, but also by the leaders of sev- 
eral of the important population programs. The 
growing concern has produced an effort aimed at 
bringing about improvements in program manage- 
ment that is likely to have important influence on 
the broader field of public sector management for 
development. 

This effort has be6r* all the more challenging 
because of the rapid ra.tes at which the concepts 
guiding program action in the population field 
have been changing. With changes in concept have 
come some basic changes in program design and, 
necessarily, changes in the scope and nature of 
the interventions required to address management 
improvement needs. Attention to these changes and 
their management implications is relevant specifi- 
cally because changes taking place in population 
closely parallel the changes taking place in much 
of the rest of the development field. 

My purpose is to share something of what I 
think we are learning about management within 
the population context, and in the process provide 
a framework that may be useful for identifying 
broader issues and options. 

I should perhaps make it clear that I am using 
the term "management" in a broad sense to refer 
both to the management of the process by which 
plans are developed and to the management of 
the processes by which programs are implemented. 
When I speak of management capabilities, I usu- 
ally am referring not only to an individual who 
has abilities as a manager, but also to institu- 
tional capabilities to manage planning and im- 
plementing processes. Possession of such institu- 
•tional capabilities implies a structure more or 
less appropriate to the job to be done and an 
adequate staff of persons with the level and type of 
managerial abilities required by their assignments. 
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ICOMP: THE UNIQUE FACTOR agement barrier tu effective performance in the 
One thing that makes the populatjon field uf population field, but il is making important prog- 
special interest to this meeting is ihi unique ef- ress in initiating an intelligent and attractive con- 
fort to address the fieUPb management ncedo, led cept that bhuw: considerable promise of producing 
by a group known as ICOMP, the International longer-term results. It is largely through the work 
Committee on the Management uf Population Pro- of ICOMP that I have been led to the perspectives 
grammes.. The membership of ICOMP is com- presented in this paper, 
prised' entirely of the heads of major population DIRECTIONS OF CHANGE 



programs and major management institute^. 



all 



The population field has been facing parallel 



from the developing nations. Its purpose is to ^^^^.y significant changes in three related 
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serve the needs of the programs through facilitat 
ing research, training, and consulting activities 
that build on an exchange of experience and ex- 
pertise between countries and seek effective work- 
ing linkages between major programs and leading 
management institutes. Among the distinctive 
characteristics of ICOMP are the following. 

• It is a direct expression of the felt needs of pro- 
gram managers. 

• It is controlled by program managers to serve 
their interests. 

• It has chosen to work largely with the best of the 
management institutes with strong experience in 
business management in preference to more con- 
ventional institutions oriented entirely to public 
or health administration.^ 

• It has focused on the goal of improving pro 
gram management and insists that all training, 
research, and consultation be directed clearly 
toward this end. 

• It has avoided the cuminun tendentj tu confuse 
management with a specific bet uf concepts and 
techniques that can be taught in the abstiact di 
vorced from prugiam reality and ha& insisted 
that training activities be based on field lesearch 
and consulting experience in i)ui)ulation pro 
grams. 

• It is committed tu a collaborative effort between 
managers and educators tu develop a bud> of 
management knowledge and expeiience bared 
on and directly applicable to the needs of popu 
lation programs. 

ICOMP is far from having cracked the man- 
i. The member institutes arc the Asian Institute of Managcmint in Manila, the Administrative Staff College of India in 
' Hyderabad, the Indian Institute of Management in Ahmcdabad, and the InstiUito de Estudios Superiores de Adminis- 
tracion in Caracas, 



areas: family planning programs, development 
policy, and population policy. The directions of 
change in each area point to a convergence on 
what in the population field is being called a 
third path strategy. I will elaborate on this later. 

Family Planning Programs 

A major shift in focus has been taking place in 
family planning from models in which the clinic 
is the focal point of effort and concern, to models 
in which the community is the focal point. 

Clinic based and clinician oriented. The early 
model, still followed in less progressive pro- 
grams, is the clinic-based-clinician-oriented 
services delivery system. Family planning ser- 
vices are made available at the clinic to any- 
one who wan'is them badly enough to endure 
the inconvenience and humiliation commonly 
involved. The normal practice is to plan the 
clinic hours and procedures mainly for the 
convenience of the clinician, with little thought 
to the needs or feelings uf the client, who com- 
muni) experiences lung waits, indifferent treat- 
ment, and late or absent doctors. Promotional 
efforts in this model rely hea\il> on the mass 
media and uccasiunal lectures ur movies pre 
sented tu community groups aimed at persuad- 
ing people to come to the clinic. 
Clinic based and community orivited. As the 
limitations of the initial model be.ome recog- 
nized, the next step often is to add an extension 
worker who is assigned out of the clinic tu go 
to the community to convince people to use the 
clinic service. In some instances, steps are 
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taken to make the clinic services more con- 
venient and to provide more client-oriented 
service. The program remains clinic based, 
but with outreach into the community, first at- 
tempting to pull the clients, and later beginning 
to take the service to them. There are three 
variations, each of which moves successively 
nearer to the community. 

a. Methods undifferentiated. At first, there is no 
distinction between methods. The clinic- 
based fieldworkers simply do promotion. 
The user must go to the clinic whether for a 
condom or sterilization. 

b. Partially differentiated by method. Next, the 
fieldworkers may be allowed to distribute 
in the community methods the program has 
classified as nonciinical. Normally, this 
starts with condoms and foams and is later 
extended to include pills. 

c. Fully differentiated by method. Finally, 
methods become differentiated by nonclini- 
cal, paramedical, and medical. Fieldworkers 
distribute nonclinical methods, pararnedicals 
carry out lUD insertion and early abortion, 
and provide backup for minor complica- 
tions, and the doctors handle sterilization 
and serious complications. 

During this btage it is common tu take steps to 
involve fieldworkers from government programb 
outside the health sector in service delivery and 
educational activities. 

3. Community based and community oriented. The 
major breakthrough normally comes when the 
community rather tl.. »i the clinic becomes the ac- 
tual focal point of program concerns and activi- 
ties. Fieldworkers consider their communities 
rather than their clinicb as theii primary basCb 
of operation and the clinic moves lu ihc role of 
a technical backup system. Fieldworkers no 
longer simply promote and deliver on a one-to- 
jne basis, but rather concentrate on building a 
network of community members who take on the 
promotional and delivery roles, 
a. Community distributors. First there is the 
appointment of a community distributor 
whose primary status is member of the com- 



munity rather than program employee. They 
may be entirely volunteer, or may work for 
a small commission. 

b. Community groups. Next comes a shift from 
the individual to the group as thv.j entry point 
to the conimunity. The group will normally 
be some sort of mothers' club or possibly a 
cooperative. The group assumes major re- 
sponsibility for recruitment and nonclir4ical 
distribution. 

c. Community mobilization. In the ultimate 
stage, of which there are still relatively few 
examples, the family planning activities be- 
come an integral part of a broadly based 
community-directed effort to mobilize its 
resources and assume responsibility for im- 
proving its future. 

These are the basic directions of change in family 
planning. It will be noted that movcm'^nt from less 
to more advanced conditions ?s basically additive 
in the sense that new workers, tasks, and facilities 
are added as new requirements are addressed. But 
previous requirements are not eliminated. For ex- 
ample. Stages 2 and 3 require clinics just as much 
as Stage 1. The extension workers added in Stage 2 
continue to be required in Stage 3. Mass communi- 
cations support continues throughout. The roles of 
individuals and facilities do change, however, and 
each more advanced stage adds new dimensions to 
the management problem. 

These changes are all taking place within the 
content of, and to some extent are dependent on, a 
number of broader changes that are taking place 
in basic priorities in development policy. 
Development Policy 

Changing priorities and strategies in develop- 
ment policies are having particular impact because 
they set the institutional policy context within 
which population policy issues must be addressed. 
The tren'l is away from trickle-down strategies to- 
ward direct mobilization of community resources. 
1. Grotith liith trickle*down benefits. At the con- 
ventional end of the spectrum is the trickle-down 
model, which argues that if first growth in out- 
put is sought, benefits to all levels of society 
will follow. The main management capability 
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required by the government to manage this 
model is an economk planning capability 
through which the economic ^onlext can be 
managed in a way conduci\ :> to rapid growth 
in output. Expenditures in the social sector tend 
to be looked on somewhat skeptically as social 
overhead or simply unproductive consumption. 
As ,a„i:esult, development of administrative 
structures and delivery systems in the social 
sector is a somewhat low priority. 

2. Redistribution of social benefits. Disillusion- 
ment with trickle-down strategies and a growing 
concern for social equity tend to result in 
attention to policy measures directed toward 
achieving redistribution. Usually, these policies 
involve the government more actively in doing 
things, in providing services, and in acquiring 
and redistributing physical assets beyond 
simply regulating the economic context. This 
means the government must give higher priority 
to the development of administrative structures 
to carry out specified activities such as provid- 
ing the people with food, health care, education, 
credit, agricultural assistance, etc. These struc- 
tures tend to be centralized, vertical, sectoral 
institutions, each with its own narrowly defined 
area of activity and an autonom*:iUS stiucture 
extending from the capital city down, at least 
in theory, to the community. Loyalties of the 
bureaucrats rest more with the central office 
than with the people they are to ser\e. Not sur- 
prisingly, these structures generally are not very 
effective. The centrally planned procedures for 
program implementation often prove inade- 
quate or inappropriate to actual local circum- 
stances, there are few bources of either intrinsic 
or extrinsic rewani for employees at the periph- 
ery to encourage effective performance in 
the absence.of controlb, and the administrative 
control structures are too weak to force effective 
performance. 

Since the system fails to push the services 
down to the people, often those concerned with 
the welfare of the poor try to organize the 
community to demand the services the govern- 
ment has promised as a matter of right. This 
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may or may not help, though ultimately the 
reality must be faced that the total pot is suffi- 
ciently small that simply dividing it more 
equitably will add very little to the average 
person's quality of life. At the same time, the 
redistribution of strategy tt nds to reduce incen- 
tives for being productive while educating 
people to a welfare mentality. So attention 
turns to a third model, 
f. Community mobilization. The third model, 
which lies to the progressive end of the spec- 
trum, gives particular attention to mobilizing 
the underutilized resources of poor communities 
so that these communities can more directly 
provide for their own needs and enhance their 
own welfare. It is a dynamic self-help model 
requiring major social awd administrative re- 
forms that is 'attracting atteiition from an in- 
creasing number of governments and interna- 
tional agencies. An important recent publication 
c the World Bank titled The Assault on World 
Pouerty gives it major attention. 

The community mobilization model requires 
placing a major priority on the development 
oi institutional capabilities for social manage- 
ment at both planning and operating levels. At 
the planning level, the same sophisticated atten- 
tion is needed in planning the management of 
nonet cnomic social processes that governments 
have ia the past given to the management of 
economic processes. At the operating level, the 
weaknesses of the fragmented vertical bureau- 
cratic structures must be overcome. Structures 
are required that have the capacity to be more 
locality specific in their response, more inte- 
grated, and more responsive to local leadership. 
Structures designed originally to facilitate 
centralized bureaucratic administration must be 
redesigned to align themselves to the needs and 
structures of the communities to which they 
must now learn to relate. This means two things: 
decentralization and a shift from primarily 
vertical to primarily horizontal structures. I will 
return to elaborate on this later in the paper. 
As was true for the family planning models 
described earlier, these models are also basically 
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additive in iheir requirements as a country moves 
from the more conventional to the more progressive. 

Population Policy 

Just as with family planning and development, 
the major changes taking place in addressing popu- 
lation policy can be broken down into three modelb. 
In general, the direction of movement in the popu- 
lation field is away from equating population policy 
with little more than an effort to provide family 
planning services, and toward addressing the basic 
social processes that determine a population's 
characteristics. 

7. Population as a single- program, single sector 
policy. In the most conventional model, popula- 
tion policy translates into a single program 
(family planning) that is the responsibility of 
a single sector (health) to implement. Within 
this model, it is common to view the "popula- 
tion" (family planning) program as a basically 
independent (vertical) activity. Though located 
in a health f a^ ility, it often is phy slcdlly separate 
and even administratively independent. In this 
model, the population program ib uuly mini- 
mally dependent on other governmental pro- 
grams, which in turn have little If ^.ny depen- 
dence on it. Administratively, the program may 
be divided into national, regional, and clinic 
levels, as illustrated in Figure 1. Tlie biggest 
coordination problem is that of coordinating 
the doctor, nurse, and social worker or extension 
educator working w ithin a given clinic. Planning 
involves littb more than deciding how much 



budget will be allocated, and which of the vari- 
ous deliver) systems models will be employed. 
Generally, administration is highly centralized. 

2. Population as a single- pro gram, multisector 
policy. In the second model, population still 
translates essentially into a single program 
(family planning), but this time the program 
cuts across several sectors, with an increased 
amount of integration w ith the ongoing activities 
of each sector. In this model, family planning 
activities are carried out not only in the health 
sector, but also in other sectors such as educa- 
tion, community development, information, 
labor, religion, defense, agriculture, etc., creat- 
ing the need for intersectoral program coordi- 
nation at various administrative levels. This 
single-program, multisectoral approach is con- 
ceptualized in Figure 2. 

Planning gets more complex in that a greater 
number of agencies are involved and generally 
more advanced program models are being em- 
ployed, but planning issues are still pretty much 
limited to rhoosing between alternative designs 
for family planning promotion and service 
delivery, and deciding which agencies will as- 
sume responsibilities for each aspect of the 
program. 

3. Population as a multiprogram^ multisector 
policy. The more advanced policy perspective 
gaining currency in a growing number of coun- 
tries attempts to a^^ dress quantitative, structural, 
distributional, and qualitative characteristics 
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FIGURE 2 

Multlsector Integrated Family Planning^Program 
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of the population, all within their broadly 
defined social and economic contexts. Such 
policies are by nature both multiprogram and 
multisector, as illustrated in Figure 3. Within 
this broad perspective population policy begins 
to intersect with nearly every other major con- 
cern of the society and its government. As a re- 
sult, greatly increased complexities are added at 
the planning level because of the pervasive inter- 
dependence inherent in this policy perspective. 
For this reason even those countries that have 
adopted comprehensive population policies 
generally have a long way to go in solving the 
problems of translating ihem into implement 
able plans and program?,. 

For example, objectives relating to population 
location intersect with policy choices relating 
to industrial location, agricultural mechaniza- 
tion, housing, allocations of social services, 
location of roads, media content, and so forth. 
The planning of interventions to reduce death 
rates means making inputs to decisions relating 
to water supply, sanitation facilities, nutrition, 
population distribution, and health facilities. 
In turn, any one of these related concerns — 



nutrition for example — brings in decisions 
relating to income distribution, food production, 
crop varieties, child spacing, and education. 

The complexities of attempting to address 
these variables in an integrated way at the cen- 
tral planning level quickly become staggering 
if we follow the current social sector: planning 
conventions, which are based on the central 
design and top-down implementation of indi- 
vidual social programs. Perhaps we will need 
a major paradigm shift in the way we address 
social planning, away from emphasizing the 
central planning of individual centrally ad- 
ministered programs and toward the central 
planning of the regionalized institutional frame- 
work capable of addressing the needs of the 
social development process at the local level. 
There migh* ^Iso be more attention to the plan- 
ning of stroiv^gic interventions into social and 
political processes to bring about critical 
changes in social process dynamics analogous 
to the critical interventions economic planners 
seek to achieve in the^^economic system. 

There are few existing planning bodies fully 
prepared to deal with the requirements of the 
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FIGURE 3 

Multlsector, Multiprogram Population Policy 
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own destiny and builds community interest in 
the influence of demographic changes on com- 
munity well-being and in the measures that can 
be taken by the communitj' to control these 
changes. 

Again, the directions of change create new 
requirements that are largely cumulative rather 
than substitutive. Family planning services remain 
important in Model 3 and involvement of the health 
sector remains important in all three models. The 
distinguishing features of the more advanced 
models are their concern for a broader range of 
outcomes, the greatly increased number of input 
variables considered relevant to these outcomes, 
and the greater recognition of the interdependence 
of these variables. 

Convergence: The Third-Pathway Strategy 

The population field has been dominated in 
recent yearb by a controversy over whether ihe 
priority in efforts to reduce fertility rates should 
be placed on family planning or on development. 
There is bome feeling that a resolution may appear 



new policy concepts, the full implications of 
which in my view have hardly begun to be 
grasped. 

At the program level, it becomes necessary 
to recognize that it is no longer possible to speak 
of "the population program." A country can 
have a population policy, but there will be many 
implementing programs, each of which has 
multiple purposes, some of which may be at 
odds with its population purposes, and most 
of which will be multisectoral. A greatly ex- 
panded need is generated for capabilities to 
manage programs on an intersectoral basis. 

At the community level, the most promising 
way to translate the comprehensive population 
policy into action is through a general commu- 
- nity mobilization effort. Properly implemented, 
such an effort can simultaneously produce im- 
provements in nearly all the variables identified 
as having important influence on demographic 
variables, including income, health, and wo- 
men's involvement. It also serves to build a 
sense of the community being in control if its 
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through what has been called a ihlrd-palh strategy,^ 
Basically, it is toward convergence or, such a t^lid- 
palli strategy to which the dircLlioni) of change In 
family planning, development, and population are 
leading. The third path emphasizes the activation of 
change processes within the community that will 
lead to self-directed mobilization of its resources 
in meeting its own needb. In so djing, it brings 
together all the change processes with which the 
more progressive population policy models are 
concerned. 

The more progressive models, which represent 
the point of convergence, bring with them iden- 
tifiable require.n'^nts for organizational and man- 
agerial capabilities that parallel die requirements 
being generated by similar shifts in emphasis in 
other areas of social policy, including health, 
nutrition, and rural development. By specifying 
the n^mre of these requirements in common, we 
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within the geographical area, possessing a 
regional planning capability closely tied to 
implementation, and having political as well rs 
administrative accountability. 
Sectoral mlnistiies) responsible for providing 
staff tethnital support and for maintaining 
tcthniLal standards with representatives at each 
administrative level responsible to the regional 
authority. 

High priority interscctoral programs, such as 
family planning, with program management 
units at the appropriate adrrxinistrative levels. 
Highly organized communities providirij, major 
sources of initiative through a number of inter- 
linkhig organizations, including youth groups, 
women's groups, cooperatives, health commit- 
tees, irrigation authorities, etc.; and involving 
wide participation in leadership roles. 
The core of the implementing structure will be 



can in large measure anticipate die types of roles j,^^ iniermediate-leve! regional authorities headed 
for which management personnel working m the by provincial governors and district commissioners 
public social sector must be prepared and the more ^^j^,^ considerable authority over governmental 
important management skills they will need. It activities widii i their regions." The district-level 
also helps to explain the changing complexion of ^^^^.^^ responsible to the provincial gov- 

Ihe problems we are addressing in efforts to ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^;„ accountable to a central 
strengthen management capabilities witlini the ^i,,jgjj,y g^^li as interior, home affairs, or local 

government for accomplishment of development 
targets within their region within the general guide- 
lines of central nolicy. Many Asian governments 
already have such structures, whereas a number 
of Latin American governments are planning seri- 
ously for regionalization. 
The type of national governmental strudure Planning will be interactive between central and 
toward which current evolution pi "'^Is consists peripheral levels, with peripheral levels having 



population field. 

THE EMERGING SYSTEM OF 
INSTITUTION. iL STRUCTURES 
OVERALl GOVERNMENT 

The Model Structtre for the 
Third-Path Strategy 



essentially of the following: 

1. A national planning unit responsible for inle 
grating economic and sodal planning capabili 
ties and concerns. 

2. A matrix organizational structure with at least 



ample scope to develop priorities and programs in 
ways most responsive to local needs, conditions, 
and resources. Both program and sectoral repre- 
sentatives will be accountable to the person with 
overall authority for their region, as ivell as to 

,11.. n •• ^1 i^^rv^^o^ ^^A liielier-level nrocram or sector offices. A rough 
three dimensions reflecting sector, program, and & ^ .,.,.r.. .i 

1 . , 1. r V r schematic of the system is denictea in rigure 4. 

geographical lines ol coordination. oi^n^uian^. j i o 

3. A major authority at each administrative level Some Connnon Concerns 

responsible for all go\einmental acti\!:ies This model commonly raises a number of con- 

2. David C. Korten, "Popultuton I'rograms tn the Post ntuhanst Era. Toward a Third Pathway** (Development Discus 
sion Paper No. 9, Harvard institute for International Devdopmv it. Harvard Uninrsity, December, 1975^. 

3. Obviously the titles and the number of levels will vary from country to country. 
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FIGURE 4 
Schematic of Institutional Structures 
Model 3 Development Policy 



NATJONAL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMEN 
L PLAhiNINC UNIT . 




LOCAL AqiVJINlSTRATION- 
COMMUNITY COUr^ClL 
WOMEN'S GPQfUPS 
COdPERATIVES 
YOUTH GROUPB r 
IRRIGATION AUTHORIVY 
' . ETC. ' 



cerns thai are worth specific comment. To begin cal democratic model, influence is in theory all 

with, there is the uneasiness of persons who see it from the bottom up. The goal of the participative 

violating the classical principle that an organiza- decentralization model that is currently being 

tion should have clearly defined lineb of authority, widely advocated, particularly in the rural devel 



with the person responsible for an activity having 
complete authority over it, and with each individual 
having one and only one boss. Violation of the 
principle is an inherent necessity of integrated 
development strategieb and a cummon experience 
in modern organizational life.^ 

You cannot have coordination by program, by 



opnient literature, is a strong interactive system 
with a resulting increase in influence at both the 
center and the periphery. 

The next concern stems from the argument that 
community mobilization, on which the model is 
based, was tried and basically failed in the com- 
munity development efforts of the 1950s. In a 



sector, and by geographical area as demanded by sense, this is correct, but the world has changed 
the way the development task is now being defined a good deal since then, including changes in the 
and still maintain "unity of command." The new expectations of those at the periphery, the values 
development concepts are based on a recognition of those at the center, understanding of the com- 
of interdependence. Tasks that involve high levels plexity of the development process, the stimulus 
of interdependence cannot be divided into tightly fo policy action generated by population pressures, 
autonomous little boxes. They require matrix forms ■ and the capacities of the governments involved, 
of organization in which it is necessary to learn to It may also be that the community development 
live with the reality that responsibility nearly elTorts of the fifties were not adequately backed 
always exceeds formal authority and in which most by the broader social and institutional reforms that 
individuals with positions of responsibility have would create the context in which community re- 
more than one boss. This can lead to a good deal sponse would become self-sustaining. While success 
of uncomfortable tension, but it seems to be un- is now by no means assured, the prospects seem 



avoidable in a complex modern or modernizing 
society. To manage organic processes requires 
organic organizational forms. 

The second concern steins from an assumption 



greatly improved. 

The final concern is somewhat more difficult to 
dismiss. It is asked, how can a country with such 
Mmited management capability that it has difficulty 



ine beuoilll liUIlliClll oicmo jium ail "w^">iipi.«<jii — 

that decentralization means the center gives up organizing a doctor, a nurse, an auxiliary, and an 

power to the periphery and that this would only extension educator mto an effective working unit 

lead to any benefits being captured by traditional ^ promote and deliver family planning services 

interests. This concern stems from an incorrect hope to muster the management resources required 

bdief that power or influence exists in a finite ^ manage such a sophisticated set of relationships 

quantity and that if on ; person or group has more, as those described by the model? A good question, 

another person or group necessarily has less. If and one that can be answered only by looking 

we think of power as influence, it is easy tc show more closely at some of the special qualities of the 

that the total quantity is variable. In many devel- management problems we face within specifically 



oping countries, neither center nor periphery has 
any real influence over the other. In other countries, 
such as China, it appears that there is a fairly high 
level of interaction influence between center and 



family planning programs. 

MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS: 
POPULATION 
This discussion has taken us a long way from the 



ICVCl t»l llin,i.iivm->ii .^^...^w. — 

periphery. In the classii;al authoritarian model, question of what is required to manage a family 
the influence, at least in theory, is all from the planning clinic. But it reflects dual realities that 
center and works in only one direction. In a classi- cannot be ignored. First, there has been a redefini- 
4. Exclitdwe private consiiliwg, I have jour immediate bosses in four separate organizations to whom I am directly ac- 
countable and each o/ whom must make accommodation to the demands oj others. There is nothing particularly un- 
usual about my case. 
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lion of the problem of population gruwlh and the 
appropriate means for dealing with it. Second, the 
approach to the delivery of family planning 
services is changing rapidly. Both realities substan- 
tially change the basic nature uf the management 
problems involved. 

But let me now return tu the basic clinic delivery 
system to describe some uf the things we found 
when we started to analjze them from a manage- 
ment perspective. 

The Basic Clinical Delivery System 

One of the more in-deoth studies of the manage- 
ment problems of the basic family planning clinical 
delivery system was carried out by a project I 
headed at INCAE in Central America. Though 
these programs were ^mall and rather conventional 
in their orientation, subsequent experience leaves 
me confident that ihey reflect the problems of 
clinic-based family planning service delivery sys- 
tems throughout the developing world. 

While the programs have many minor variations, 
there are a number of features that are quite typical. 
Overall responsibility for the family planning 
program would rest with a central office located in 
the Ministry of Health. This office would invariably 
be headed by a physician, possibly with some 
political qualifications. Under the program direc- 
tor, there would be a number of staff positions or 
offices typically including a chief medical officer, 
a head nurse, a head social worker and/or a head 
educator. There also would probably be a statistics 
office, a research and evaluation office, and an 
administrator. 

Family planning clinics were located in various 
types of health facilities that normally included 
a number of other types of clinics. A typical family 
planning clinic would have one doctor hired for 
a specified number of hours specifically to do 
family planning consultations with the expectation 
that he conduct six consultations per hour. The 
doctor was usually designated as the director of 
the clinic. In niany cases, the family planning 
doctor was employed during other periods uf time 
to provide other types uf services in the health 
facility and might also hold the title of director of 
the facility, though the nature or his authority, if 



any, over uther clinic personnel was often unclear. 
Except in very small clinics, there would usually 
be at least two nursing-type personnel — graduate 
nurses and auxiliaries. The more senior nurse 
might or might not have actual authority over the 
less senior nurses. Between them, the nurses were 
responsible for registering and s'^reening the pa- 
tients, taking weight and blood pressure, deciding 
who would see the doctor, giving promotional and 
educational talks, explaining the different contra- 
ceptive methods, distributing pills and condoms, 
and so forth. Often they were expected to make 
home visits to find women who failed to keep an 
appointment. 

There might also be a social worker and/or an 
educator assigned to the clinic or assigned to a 
broader geographical area that included the clinic. 
Commonly, they were expected to spend certain 
designated hours in the clinic giving educational 
talks and the rest of their time working in the 
community. Generally, the work they did in the 
clinic duplicated the educational work of the 
nursing staff, though sometimes they had special 
tasks assigned in the clinic, such as one program 
in which the social workers were supposed to do 
a case history on each client before they were 
allowed to see the doctor to register in the program. 
This consisted of asking them such questions as 
whether they had ever been a prostitute or had had 
VD, and when they had had their first sexual 
experience. We never could determine for what 
purpose the information was gathered. The norms 
simply indicated it was part of the procedure that 
the social worker was responsible for carrying out. 

Most activities in the clinics are reduced to rou- 
tines and procedures, some of which are spelled 
out in official documents and others which are 
established by clinic personnel. These often seem 
to be largely matters of custom, which, once estab- 
lished, were seldom questioned, even though they 
might often be neglected. 

The programs we observed were generally 
vertical in the sense that personnel in the family 
planning clinics were directly responsible to and 
were supervised by the central family planning 
office. 
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It was often unclear what the lines of authority 
were at the clinic level even though the doctor wab 
usually designated clinic director. He seldom had 
any formal authority over the nurseb, educatorb, or 
social workers, each of whom worked for ar.J was 
responsible to her own professional department 
within the central ministry office. When supervision 
was carried out at all^ it was by profession, i.e., a 
doctor would visit to supervise the work of the 
doctor, a nurse to supervise the nurbcs, etc. Often 
there was no point uf coordination below the level 
of the program director. Each professional gioup 
did its own worknearlj independently, even though 
the task would seem to call for conbiderable team- 
work. In one instance, separate departments of 
social work and education each did nearlj identical 
work with no coordination. The primary concern 
in supervision wab with insuring that the procedures 
for which that profetbion was rebponsible were 
being carried out and that various formb were being 
filled in properly. 

The designation of the doctor as clinic director 
seemed more a recognition of his professional 
status than a designation of a role responsibility. 
The complaints of doctors arriving late, leaving 
early, or not showing up at all were pervasive. 
Though there were important exceptions, the doc- 
tors usually limited their concerns to filling their 
consultation quotas as rapidly as possible. When 
they arrived, they expected the nurses to have the 
patients ready for them. They ran them through 
as quickly as possible, and left the nurses to give 
the women their materials, check to see whether 
they had understood the inbtructiunb, and complete 
the paper work. Only in the most exceptional rabcs 
did the clinic directors give an> attention to matterb 
of clinic management, to program promotion, or 
to coordination of the staff personnel. 

The emphasis on routines and on arranging 
everything to facilitate the work of the doctor dur- 
ing his consultations led to practiccb reflecting an 
almost complete dibregard for the client and for 
the purposes and requirements of the program. 
These were mobt slarklj evident in the more 
crowded faciliticb. It wab not unusual for anyone 
arriving less than an hour before the scheduled 



arrival of the doctor to be turned away. The ration- 
ale wab the need to inbure that the women would 
not arrive late and keep the doctor waiting. In 
order to maintain "medical control," women taking 
the pill were routinely required to return to the 
clinic each month foi a new bupplj uf pills so that 
the clinic staff could "motivate" them to continue. 
Thib ignored the fact that the women typically had 
to travel an hour or more and neglect their families 
and jobb to get to the clinic. Each month, the women 
returning only to get their pills had to wait in the 
same Ime w ith women coming to enter the program. 
All were proccbbcd identically, having the same 
weight and blood pressure check and listening to 
the same talk month after month. In one clinic, 
women were lining up at six in the morning to get 
their pills and then being turned away at noon 
because the clinic btaff could only attend to twenty- 
five women in one afternoon, given the procedures 
they Ubcd to procesb clients. In another program, 
which required that women desiring to start a 
method come to the clinic only during their men- 
strual period, the women were required to be 
present at least an hour before the arrival of the 
doctor so tliey could be sent to a small airless closet 
to remove their undergarments and any sanitary 
pad materials to prepare themselves for the doctor. 
Then they returned to the hot, crowded waiting 
room in this state of undress to wait from one to 
three hours for t!ieir turn to see the doctor, assum- 
ing he actually a^-rived. 

Most startling to us was how little recogni- 
tion there was even among the more able and dedi- 
cated program perbonnel of the extent to which 
buch practiccb added to clinic congestion and 
literally drove away women who desperately 
wanted to avoid ha\ing more children! 

Such horror stories were easily found in nearly 
every area of program activity. There, were pro- 
gramb where bo much time was spent completing 
reportb that were never read and compiling statis- 
licb that were never Ubcd that personnel could not 
attend to the clienlb. There were programs where 
ab much as a third of the medical hours were de- 
voted to taking Pap bmearb. Tlie numberb of tests 
were proudly reported as an indication of the 
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program's contribution to maternal health, with 
no concern for the fact that effeclive follow-up uf 
women with positive tests was nearly nonexistent. 

There were also a few, very few, bright spots. 
Usually, these were situations in which an excep- 
tional doctor ur nurbe at the dinic level took charge 
of the situation and recognized that the purpose of 
the program wab not the completion of procedures 
and records. These few individuals often went 
beyond their authorilj, organized the clinic per- 
sonnel into a working team, designed and carried 
promotional campaignb in terms of target groups 
and their needs, and designed clinic piucedures 
in ierms of efficiency and client convenience. 

What did we learn from this about management 
in family planning programs? Were the programs 
failing because of management weaknesses? From 
what we observed, we could not even say that the 
programs were managed. They simply happened. 
Individuals performed their individual routines, 
some with exceptional dedication. These eff^orts 
provided contraceptive service for those with suffi- 
cient perseverance. But the management process 
was absent. We found very few individuals thinking 
through what they were trying to achieve, planning, 
organizing resources, motivating and supporting 
subordinates, checking results, and continually 
revising strategies to improve results. As a result, 
the programs were meeting only a fraction of the 
apparent potential demand for services and were 
using the resources expended ineffioiently. 

Management is needed, but how do you get it? 
The programs we observed were imbedded in 
medical systems and the conditions we observed 
were a direct result of the conventions that governed 
those systems. Many of the difficulties can be traced 
back ultimately io one central reality. The systems 
have been distorted by the fact that they have 
become dominated by one group of technical 
specialists, the physicians. 

As with most technical spetiali&tb, phybicianb 
are very highl> trained to perform narrowly de- 
fined functions. The prufesbiun tendb tu attract 
persons whose petbunal btjlcb are cumpatihle with 
the performance of thcbC functiunb. Babicallj, these 
functions involve receiving personb une at a time 



tu diagnose and pi escribe treatment for their physi- 
cal malfunctionb. Nurmallj, the patient is expected 
to submit unquestioningly to the physician's 
judgments. In the larger centers, the physician is 
normally supported by a complex system of ad- 
ministration, housekeeping, and technician backup 
that he prefers to take for granted. The physician 
is likely to have a high need for independence 
and generally feels more comfortable in the role 
of unquestioned expert than in the role of team 
leader. Persons whose temperaments are suitable 
for the physician role are unlikely also to be well 
suited to the role of managing the multiple, simul- 
taneous relationships involved in running a large, 
complex organization and balancing the contribu- 
tions of many diff'erent types of professional 
specialties. 

It is the consultation room for which the physi- 
cian has been trained, and it is in the consultation 
room that he spends the vast majority of his pro- 
fessional working hours. As he develops his career, 
it is not surprising that he comes to believe that 
health care is what he does in his consultation room, 
failing to recognize that his is only one technical 
component of a very much larger and more com- 
plex system. From the physician's perspective, the 
primary component of a health care system is the 
consultation room in which the primary figure is 
the physician. Only another physician can really 
understand the task of carrying out a consultation; 
therefore it follows in his mind that health systems 
and health care facilities should be headed by 
physicianb. It also provides a reassuring consis- 
tency between his professional status and his 
pubition in the organizational hierarchy to permit 
only doctorb authority over other doctors. It would 
bcem improper for a nurse to be in a position of 
managing a facility in which a doctor is employed 
in a subordinate position no matter how much 
better qualified the nurse might be for the task. 
Thcbc are the phyblcian'b implicit perceptions, and 
unfortunately physicians often have the power to 
impose their view of the situation on health organi- 
zations. The) demand the tup pusitiuns and refuse 
tu be answerable tu nunphjsicians. Yet the> seldom 
recognize oi accept the implications uf the respon- 
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sibililies of these positions. Thus, while the physi- 
cians fill the management positions, they don't 
actually manage. The result is that the system 
functions essentially without management, held 
together largely by the more able nurses who, to 
avoid appearing to assume authority beyond their 
station, work by the standardized norms and pro- 
cedures and do their best to cover for the doctor. 
No one asks any basic questions, the patientb suffer, 
and the costs of the inefficieni ieb that result grow 
entirely out of proportion to the service actually 
provided. Likewise, it also becomes exceedingly 
difficult to get real attention in most health systems 
to health concerns that mubt be addressed outside 
a consulting or operating room. Thib type of prob- 
lem is probably not unique to health systems. I 
suspect that similar problems would be encountered 
by any organization that falls totally under the 
domination of members of one narrow technical 
specialty. 

None of this analysis bodes particularly well 
for prospects of a strategy that seeks to improve 
management of conventional clinical delivery sys- 
tems as a basis for improving family planning 
services delivery. It does nol, however, rule out 
the possibility of improvement. There have been a 
considerable number of regional management 
seminars and conferences addressed to top-level 
management personnel. We are coming to realize, 
however, that any real improvement within the 
medical system is going to require in-depth devel- 
opment within individual programs and ministries. 
This means that effective training in basic manage- 
ment skills is going to have to be made an integral 
part of the ongoing in-house training activities of 
these organizations. The health and family plan- 
ning training institutes in India have recognized 
such a need. Though so far their efforts have been 
rudimentary, they are commiUed to continued 
experiinentation to find the right approach. This 
type of effort should receive major attention over 
the next few years. 

Perhaps one of the mobt Important things that 
management training can accomplish for 'he physi- 
cians is to create an umlerbtandin*; of the nature, 
difficulty, and challenge of the management role, 
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and at the least produce a recognition that, by the 
very nature of the tasks, one individual cannot 
manage a medical facility while holding medical 
consultations. They are mutually exclusive activi- 
ties, like driving a car and riding a bicycle. Even 
though a person may have the skills to do both, 
they can only be done one at a time. This insight 
is babic to achieving acceptance of the need for 
the physician manager to either take the manage- 
ment job seriously and devote himself to developing 
the skills the job requires, or to allow^ the manage- 
ment positions at the various levels-to be assumed 
by nonphybician personnel trained specifically for 
.these assignments. Change will come, but real 
improvements from working within the medical 
system are many years away unless there emerges 
strong outside political commitment to the task. 

What about the more advanced models with their 
much greater managerial requirements? Are they 
any more promising? Quite likely. 

Advanced Models 

When we turn to the more advanced models, 
our discussion must necessarily become more 
speculative. The experience is newer, the systems 
involved are much more diverse, and it is something 
of a problem at times to distinguish between plans 
and accomplished reality. There is, however, a 
growing body of substantive experience on which 
to draw. Indonesia has accumulated several years' 
experience with what is now a fairly mature and 
effective multisectoral family planning program. 
Bangladesh recently embarked on an ambitious 
multisectoral program. The Philippines Population 
Commission is spearheading what they refer to as 
a total integrated development strategy that seeks 
to include family planning efforts with an inte- 
grated multisectoral community mobilization ef- 
fort. Colombia some years ago undertook to 
integrate a strong population policy perspective 
within its development planning processes. Singa- 
pore has successfully implemented a strong pro- 
gram of social incentives for fertility reduction. 
El Salvador recently announced a comprehensive 
population policy and has a multisectoral group 
working on planning for its implementation. Costa 
Rica is in the process of exploring approaches to 



the development of a national population capa- Wc are very much in a stage v ^ transition, and 

bilily and to the integration of familj planning experience io being gained through trial and error 

with more basic community drvelopment processes, efforts. The ICOMP managers have chosen to 

A number of years ago, Korea took successful steps devote their 1976 annual conference to discussion 

to mobilize women's groups as vehicles for of experience with implementation of broad-per- 

community advancement and as focal points spective population policies, and out of these 

for community-Based family planning activities, discussions should cume more substantive insights 

Community-based family planning efforts are regarding the management issues and requirements 

particularly well established and effective in involved.' From my own reading of the experience, 

Colombia, Brazil, Thailand, and in some provinces the following statements can be made: 
of Indonesia. Ghana and Egypt have both had 



comprehensive multisectoral population policies 
for years and have been actively seeking the most 
effective approaches to strengthening their imple- 
mentation. Most of these efforts so far reflect only 
fragments of the third-path model, and others are 
mainly plans that have yet to be turned into action. 
The one country that may reflect the model in all 
of its various dimensions is the People's Republic 
of China. 

Of course, the more advanced population models 
are largely dependent on broader reforms toward 
decentralized integrated regional administration 
of governmental programs and measures to mobil- 
ize community resources. Regionalization is a topic 
of growing interest throughout the world. The 
World Bank indicates that there is a clear trend 
toward reliance on local-level management as the 
cornerstone of the economic systems in Algeria, 
Tanzania, Kenya, and India; and that a .;ystem of 
decentralized planning and decision-making is 
being practiced in Malaysia and being developed 
in Indonesia.^ The Philippines is albu developing 
regional planning capabilities. It has been cKiimed 
that one of the secrete of development prugrcbs in 
Taiwan and South Korea has been their decential- 
izcd administration and their successful mobiliza- 
tion of broadly based community organization.*^ 
Of course, these two countries have been among 
the more successful in the vsorld in their promotion 
of the use of family planning. 

5. Wiodd Bank, The Assault on World Poverty. Problemb of Rural Development, Education and Health {Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins University Press ^ 1975). 

6. Edgar Owens and Robert Shau. Development Ileconbidcrcd. Bridb^.**; the Gap lictwoon Government and People (Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and Company, 1972). 

7. David C. Korten, "Managing the Implcmintation ProLCSS in the National Population Effort. An Overview** (Confer- 
ence overvieiL paper for the 1976 annual con ft rente of the Inttrmitional Committee on the Management of Population 
Programmes (ICOMP), Bali, Indonesia, July 12-14, 1976). ^ 



A crucial prerequisite to the success of any such 
effort carried out by a government seems to be 
strong political support from the highest levels. 
This support has been a very significant factor 
in the success of population efforts in Singapore 
and Indonesia. Attention is needed to the pro- 
cesses by which support is mobilized. Without 
it, the inertia of entrenched interests in the 
bureaucracy is very likely to frustrate the actions 
required to move to more progressive models. 

Social planning of the type required by compre- 
hensive population policies is a difficu^ business 
not easily addressed by existing national devel- 
opment planning bodies. The further the move- 
ment into new policy concerns, the more difficult 
the problem. For example, only the most rudi 
mentary knowledge exists of how to go about 
developing programs to address policy variables 
such as raising the age of marriage or modern- 
izing women*s roles. 

Mute advanced models require the effective in- 
troduction of matrix forms of organization with 
which most public sector managers are neither 
familiar nor comfortable. Their thinking lends 
to he in terms of centnilized formal vertical 
authority. The need exists to develop an under- 
standing of the necessity for and logic of matrix 
forms of organization and to develop the program 
managemcni skills involved in identifying, gain- 
ing the cooperation of, and coordinating re- 
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sources over which one has limited formal 
authority. 

• The development of management systems geared 
to local regional planning responsive to national 
policy guidance becomes a major issue. Of par- 
ticular cjjncern are budgeting, management in 
formation^ supervisory, and training systems. 

• A nmjor reorientation of supervisory styles is 
needecl to ease participation and bottom-up plan- 
ning. 

• A major investment must often be made in 
development of regional planning and adminis- 
trative capabilities. 

• A great deal of skill in organizational design and 
management systems is required and is exceed- 
ingly scarce in most governments, as well as in 
most of the donor groups that have major in-* 
fluence on their development policies. 

• A great deal of attention is required to the devel- 
opment of strong and effective organizations at 
the community level and to stimulating meaning- 
ful and sustained local involvement. The ^^\\h 
required here are also quite scarce. 

To return to our earlier question, how can a 
country thai cannot manage a doctor, a nurse, an 
auxiliary, and a social worker in a family planning 
clinic hope to mubter the capability to manage such 
complex systems? 

Medical systems tend on the whole to reflect 
rather poorly the managerial competence of the 
nations in which they are located. Consider the U.S. 
medical system, for example. Throughout much of 
the developing world, it is a common perception 
that Ministries of Health are among the most poorly 
managed of governmental agencies. No wonder. 
As we saw when examining the experience of clinic- 
based family planning programs, they have de- 
signed systems that almost insure that the manage- 
ment functions will not be performed. It is 
significant that the more advanced family planning 
program models are less medical in their orienta- 
tion. Interestingly, many of the more important 
innovations have been introduced by the more 

8. Robert Chambers, Managing Rural Development. Ideas 
navian Institute of African Studies, 1974) p. 3L 



forward-looking physicians, who recognize the 
weaknesses of the conventional medical models. 

I think it ib a reasonably verifiable statement that 
so far as family planning programs are concerned, 
generally, the further the program moves from 
clinic-based to community -based models, the more 
successful the program and the more qualified' its 
management appears to be. Perhaps it is because 
the more qualified managers have moved their 
programs away from the clinic-based models. 
Or perhaps it is because once programs have 
been broken away from the domination of the 
medical hierarchy, it becomes more possible to 
appoint to the top positions individuals selected 
for their management qualifications rather than 
their qualifications as physicians. At this point, I 
cannot say which it is. In any event, I doubt that it 
IS a coincidence that we see simultaneously a trend 
away from clinic-based models and a trend away 
from assigning doctors to central roles simply be- 
cause they are doctors. 

Often there is a great deal more managerial 
competence around than one might assume. Indo- 
nesia, which in the late 1960s was considered a 
nightmare of bureaucratic incompetence, has, 
within a period of only about five years, developed 
Some very impressive regional administrative 
structures that the family planning effort has used 
very effectively to its advantage. I am also in 
agreement with an observation by Robert Chambers 
that "most field staff have far greater capability 
for managing their work than most of their superior 
officers assume.**® The key is to develop structures 
that nurture and facilitate rather than stifle the 
exercise of such capability. Doing so may well be 
the most crucial challenge currently in the v*levelop- 
ment field. 

I believe also that the rapid shift taking place 
toward intersectoral perspectives will have its own 
salutary effect. The medical sector is not alone in 
having a particular group of technical specialists 
exercise a monopoly control over its lea(?ership 
positions. It is less likely that any one group of 
specialists will successfully gain monopoly control 
and Experience from East Africa (UppsalarSwcden: Scandi- 
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within the organizations debigned on intersectoral 
lines. Thus, the prospects improve for managerial 
qualifications becoming mure important criteria 
for appointment to management positions. This 
should open man> new opportunities for mana 
gerially trained individuals to perform significant 
roles within governmental social development 
programs. 

THE BROADER CONCERNS OF 
DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 
V^Tiat is happening in population is directly 
analogous to what is happening to the field of social 
development in general. Conventional thinking in 
sectoral terms is rapidlj becoming obsolete, with 
the currer.t- emphasis being on integrative rather 
than sectoral approaches and lateral rather than 
vertical institutional structures. Population is no 
longer sjnun^muus with familj planning though 
family planning remains an essential component. 



Rural development is no longer synonymous with 
agriculture, though agriculture remains an essen- 
tial component. What has conventionally been 
labeled the health sector is nu longer synonymous 
With current thinking regarding the determinants 
of health status, though applications of conven- 
tional health technologies continue to be an impor- 
tant component. 

These changes present a major challenge for the 
application of management concepts and techniques 
to problems of intersectoral social planning and 
operation^ management at national, regional, and 
community levels. None of the needs outlined here 
would seem to be limited to population alone. Only 
the specific applications differ. Success in address- 
ing these needs will be a crucial requirement for 
successfully breaking the barriers that have been 
frustrating past efforts to achieve both development 
and social equity. 
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Management 
Requirements 
of National 
Agricultural 
Development 
Programs 

Dwight S. Brothers 



I propose to outline here, in general terms, what 
seem to be the essential requirements for effective 
management of national agricultural development 
programs, and to suggest certain implication§,»for 
the education and training of developing-eountry 
personnel destined for managerial responsibilities 
pertaining to agricultural development within pub- 
lic sector contexts. The intent is not to advocate one 
approach or another to the problem of management 
education and training as related to agricultural 
dpvelopment, but rather to indicate the objectives 
£0 be sought. 

MANAGERIAL FUNCTIONS IN 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESSES 

The managerial functions inherent in overall 
rural development are not dealt with here except 
to the extent that agricultural development pro- 
grams (which are principally concerned with in- 
creased agricultural productivity) constitute an 
element in rural development processes (which are 
directed toward improved standards of Jiving for 
rural populations — particularly the rural poor). 
While increased agricultural productivity is gener- 
ally an important aspect of rural development, the 
degree of overlap in particular situations is deter- 
mined by a variety of factors, the discussion of 
which is considerably beyond the scope of my 
present concern. 

It should be emphasized also that 1 am concerned 
with public management aspects of agricultural 
development programs and not with managerial 
functions performed by individual farmers and 
the private enterprises with which they have con?- 
mercial relationships. While farm management 
and agroindustry management are excluded, it is 
evident that without a clear understanding of the 
determinants of managerial decisions on the part 
of farmers and the enterprises serving them, gov- 
ernment officials are unlikely to be able to manage 
agricultural development programs effectively. 

The agricultural development process in virtu- 
ally every national context is heavily influenced by 
government policies and programs administered by 
a variety of agencies usually related in one way or 
another to Ministries of Agriculture. But while 
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Ministries of Agriculture have primary responsi- 
bility for executing national pclicies and coordinat- 
ing national programs pertaining to agricultural 
development, they generally are not free tu estab- 
lish policies or to initiate programs without refer 
ence to a broader fraiiiework of national priorities 
and constraints as determined hy Ministries of Fi 
nance and Planning. When the policies are right 
and the financial resources adequate, effective man- 
agement of government functions pertaining to 
agriculture can make a great deal of difference in 
the pace of agricultural development. But without 
the necessary ivisdom in policy-making councils, 
and without sufficient resources to support priority 
activities, the effectiveness of otherwise competent 
managers of agricultural development programs is 
bound to be sharply diminished. 

The scope and nature of typical national agri- 
cultural development strategies and policies, and 
also of particular programs and projects, have 
undergone substantial change in recent years, as 
agriculture has been given higher priority and as 
bett'jr understanding of the essential components of 
agricultural development has become more wide- 
spread. There appears to be less tendency nowa- 
days to rely as heavily as in the past on manipula- 
tion of economic variables (e.g., prices, credit, 
taxes, etc.), and a correspondingly greater tenden- 
cy to seek ways of adjusting the technological and 
institutional parameters of agricultural develop- 
ment processes. Ab a result, agricultural research 
and extension activities, land tenure arrangements 
and operations of irrigation districts and other co- 
operative organizations, among other things, have 
tended to become relatively more important as 
functions for which effective government manage- 
ment is required. Furthermore, as larger amounts 
of financial resources have been mobilized for sup- 
port of agricultural development, there has tended 
in most developing countries to be a proliferation 
of programs (regional, commodity, etc.) and proj- 
ects (rei^earch, infrastructure, etc.), all of which 
require effective management. Also, there has been 
an increasing tendency in recent >ear£> for the ob- 
jectives of agricultural development and those of 
rural development to become more do^el) inter- 



twined or "integrated" — particularly with refer- 
ence to the distribution of benefits from produc- 
tivity improvementb between various segments of 
the rural population. The managerial functions per- 
formed b> public officials have, therefore, tended 
to become both more important to agricultural de- 
velopment procebbCb and albo to require an increase 
In the numbers and improvement in the capabilities 
of such officials. 

The growth of foreign assistance availabilities 
to the agricultural sectors of the developing coun- 
tries, while certainly welcomed, also adds substan- 
tially to the burdens of public officials responsible 
for management of national agricultural develop- 
ment programs — especially when, as is normally 
the case, the foreign assistance does not include 
management assistance. As bilateral and multi- 
lateral assistance agencies have become more com- 
mitted to, and sophisticated about, provision of 
financial and technical assistance to developing- 
country agriculture, a very considerable proportion 
of the time and energy of the most able officials in 
recipient countries has tended to be absorbed in 
satisfying requirements of foreign assistance agen- 
cies and in utilizing the services of technical as- 
sistance personnel. 

In summary, the essential managerial functions 
pertaining to agricultural development commonly 
required to be performed in the public sectors of 
developing countries can be categorized as follows: 

• Management of inbtitutions and procedures re- 
quired fur ebtdbllbhnient of objectives, strategies, 
policies, and priorities. 

• Management of service and researcli agencies, 
regulatory authorities, and public enterprises in- 
volved in planning, implementation, coordina- 
tion, and monitoring of sectoral programs and 
individual projects. 

• Management of organizations and systems re- 
quired for mobilization, budgeting, allocation, 
and control of financial resources — including 
foreign aid availabilities. 

• Development of organizational structures and 
staff competences required for effective perfor- 
mance of the managerial functions listed above. 
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SOME PARAMETERS OF 
MANAGEMENT EFFECTIVENESS 
As is true for any institution or activity requir- 
ing effective management, it is essential that the or- 
ganizational structures devised for carrying out 
national agricultural development programs be 
consistent with the objectives and priorities of such 
programs as well as with the particular managerial 
and technical functions to be performed. One of 
the great difficulties throughout the developing 
world (as well as in numerous so-called advanced 
countries) is that the established organizational 
structure of government agencies is incompatible 
with effective performance of necessary functions. 
While this problem of structure/f unction incom- 
patibility is probably no more serious for agencies 
concerned with agricultural development than for 
other components of developiug-country govern- 
ments, it is nevertheless, in many instances, a major 
constraint on the agricultural development process. 
It is quite important, therefore, that as new ways 
and means of addressing problems of agricultural 
development in the poorer countries are being ad- 
vocated and adopted, adequate attention be given 
to the corresponding adjustments in traditional or- 
ganizational structures required to avoid unneces- 
sary constraints imposed by ineffective public man- 
agement. 

Quite different organizational structures are, of 
course, required for effective performance of the 
various types of public management functions re- 
lating to agricultural development listed above. For 
example, the sectoral planning function (i.e., spe- 
cification of objectives, strategies, policies, and 
priorities governing agricultural development) is 
generally highly centralized and managed by high- 
ranking political appointees within the organiza- 
tional context uf a prcbident^b ur prime minister's 
office, or as an adjunct of a Ministry of Finance. 
The role of the Minlbtrj uf Agriculture in the plan- 
ning proccbS is Ubuallj rcbtricted tu that of pruvid- 
ing data to the central planning agency and of de 
\eloping prugram and pioject prupusalb fur Incur- 
puration into the sectural develupment plan. It is 
at the implementitlun Adge that the MInlbtrj uf 
Agriculture and buburdinate agenclcb under itb 



jurisdiction are required to assume primary opera- 
tional responsibility for performance of technical, 
service, regulator), and monitoring functions per- 
taining tu those prugrams and projectb approved 
(if not uriginated) elbcwhere in the guvernment 
structure. 

The sorts of managerial talents required by a 
Ministry of Agriculture for effective performance 
of its primary responsibilities are therefore quite 
different from those required by a central planning 
agency or a Ministry of Finance. For example, the 
capabilities required for effective management of 
national agricultural research and extension pro- 
grams are quite different from those required for 
management of the technical functions, bureau- 
cratic procedures, and political forces involved in 
the development planning process. Furthermore, 
the types of managerial talents required by most 
Ministries of Agriculture are extraordinarily di- 
verse. There is a considerable difference, for ex- 
ample, in the competences required to manage a 
national agricultural research program or com- 
modity marketing enterprise, on the one hand, and 
those required to manage localized extension ac- 
tivities or cooperative associations, on the other. A 
related point is that the levels within the organiza- 
tional structure of a Ministry of Agriculture at 
which important managerial responsibilities must 
be exercised, as well as the geographic dispersion 
of individuals assigned such managerial responsi- 
bilities, normally encompass quite a wide spec- 
trum. This implies tliat Ministries of Agriculture 
and related agencies and enterprises require an 
unusually wide range of managerial talents, pos- 
sessing not only different types of technical knowl- 
edge and functional skills but also motivated by 
different career aspirations. 

The organizational structures devised fur imple- 
mentation and management uf national agricul- 
tural development prugrams differ widely among 
countrieb. Ab lb illustrated later, the organization 
and management uf cbsentially bimilar national 
prugramb are much mure centralized in Botswana 
and Nepal than in Brazil and Indoncbia — although 
there are bignificant differences between Botswana 
and Nepal, and between Brazil and Indonesia, in 
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this respect as well. Furthermore, becaube uf dif- 
ferences in the types and stages of agricultural de 
velopmenl in these countries, and albu in the scaje 
and sophistication of development programs that 
are presently feablble in technical and economic 
terms, quite different t>pei> of management tech- 
niques are required from one context to another. 

A fundamentally important factor governing the 
types of managerial techniques that are appropri- 
ate in individiui developing countries is, of course, 
the competence and sophistication of available 
managerial talents. Unle^b the managerial func- 
tions tu be performed correspond to the capabilities 
of available staff, public management ineffective- 
ness will be a major constraint on national agri- 
cultural development programs no matter how con 
sistent the requisite functions are with organiza- 
tional structures. It is unfortunately often the case 
that institutions or agencies are created, and pro- 
gram objectives set and financial allocations made, 
without sufficient consideration of the capabilities 
of the manpower available for performance of 
requisite management functions. Foreign assistai»ce 
agencies are particularly prone to encourage de- 
veloping country governments to undertake su- 
called "institutiun-building" initiatives w ithout 
adequate and realistic assessment of management 
requirements. It is highly important that this factor 
be given careful attention by developing-country 
governments and foreign assistance agencies alike 
as plans are formulated for major incremental in- 
ternational infusions uf capital and technology into 
the agricultural sectors of developing countries. 

In most developing countries, it has been tradi* 
tional to assign public management responsibility 
for agricultural development processes to civil 
servant generalists who often have insufficient un- 
derstanding of the technical a.^pects of these pro- 
cesses. In a number of developing countries, how- 
ever, it is becoming increasingly common for a 
younger generation of technically trained indi- 
viduals to be assigned managerial responsibilities 
pertaining to agricultural de\elopment processes 
within established civil servant contexts. This ten- 
dency to "elevate" recentl) graduated M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. agricultural scientists, economists, and en- 



gineers to positions of managerial responsibility 
appears to be motivated by frustration at the high- 
est levels of government with the generally poor 
performance of traditional civil servants, and to 
be premised on the assumption that those who have 
demonstrated their qualifications for advanced de- 
grees in technical fields are thereby qualified to 
manage organizations or activities relating, how- 
ever indirectly, to their technical training. 

These technicians are generally awaie that there 
is little in their training or experience to qualify 
them for major managerial responsibilities but are 
also Usually reluctant to decline because advance* 
ment within the civil service tends to be a career 
path promising more status, compensation, secur 
Ity, and power than prospective advancement with- 
in their particular fields of professional expertise. 
Therefore, except ,for those developing countries 
with the most progressive and accessible private 
enterprise sectors or university /research establish- 
ments, the temptation for some of the best-trained 
agricultural scientists, economists, and engineers 
to abandon their disciplines in favor of manage 
ment careers within the civil service is often over- 
whelming. Unfortunately, however, these techni- 
cians-turned-managers are often greatly frustrated 
by the traditional procedures and bureaucratic 
mentality that pervade civil service establishments, 
with the result that they aie often unable to per- 
form any better (and sometimes less well) than the 
traditional civil servants they have replaced — a re- 
sult that is doubly distressing because their talents 
are lost to the professions for which they were 
initially trained. 

Several generalizations emerge from the fore- 
going discustion with implications for education 
and training programs addressed to the public 
niaiidgement manpower requirements of national 
agricultural development programs. First, unless 
the organizational structure of government is com- 
patible with the functional requirements of agri- 
cultural development [Programs, rnanap ment ef- 
fectivenes> will be limited and otherwise compe« 
lent managers will be frustrated. Thus, in many 
situations, appropilate organizational reform is an 
essential preconditioii for successful management 
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manpower development programs. Second, be- 
cause of the wide range of managerial competences 
required within government with respect to agricul- 
tural development processes, it would be difficult 
to devise a management training program at other 
than the most general level relevant to the full 
range of managerial responsibilities that must be 
effectively exercised. In other words, the orienta- 
tion and particular knowledge and skills required 
for effective management performance in one func- 
tional context or at one level in the bureaucratic 
structure are qu;te different from those required 
for other contexts or levels. Third, while the effec- 
tiveness of public management of agricultural de- 
velopment processes vari s from one country to 
another, and is determined by different factors 
within each country, it appears that there is a gen- 
eral tendency for nonspecialist civil servants to 
have insufficient understanding of the technical as- 
pects of these processes pertinent to exercise of 
management responsibilities, and a corresponding 
tendency for technically trained agriculturists as- 
signed management responsibilities to have an in- 
adequate understanding of the particular tech- 
niques and systematic procedures required for ef- 
fective managerial performance. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
REPRESENTATIVE NATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
The foregoing and related puintb will be dis- 
cussed subsequently. In the present sectiun, I will 
endeavor to illustrate and compare the public man- 
agement requirements of four rather similar na- 
tional agricultural development programs that are 
soon to be implemented. The countries concerned 
are Botswana, Brazil, Indonesia, and Nepal — and 
the funding agencies are the World Bank (in the 
cases of Brazil and Indonesia) and the United 
States Agency for International Development (in 
the cases of Botswana and Nepal). .\ common ele- 
ment in each of the programs is major expansion 
of production -oriented agricultural research and 
extension activities. These four programs therefore 
constitute a reasonablj representative cross section 
of the organizational and managerial arrangements 
evidently thought to be appropriate for implemen- 
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lation of national agricultural developn^ent pro- 
grams of this general sort. 

Botswana 

The Crop Production Improvement Project to be 
initiated in Botswana, with S1.75 million in grant 
funding from the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, is intended to complement 
other ongoing efforts being made by the govern- 
ment, supported by various assistance agencies, to 
expand production of sorghum and cer*''in other 
dryland cereals. A new Crops Division is to be 
established under ti.e Department of Agricultural 
Field Services within the Ministry oi Agriculture; 
more productive and reliable dryland farming sys- 
tems are to be developed by the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Research; additiond grain storage fa- 
cilities are to be constructed for management by the 
Botswana Agricultural Mar^'**'n.g Board (a para- 
statal enterprise under the jurisdiction of the 
MOa) ; additional staff for the Extension Division 
of the Department of Agricultural Field Services 
are to be trained locally in methods for encourag- 
ing farmers to adopi r.^vf technologies as these are 
developed and tested; and, over the five-year pe- 
riod, thirteen Botswaria are to be trained outside 
the country in various areas of technical agricul- 
ture rdating to crop production. 

The project budget provides for eleven and a 
half man-yea/s of expatriate technical assistance, 
for which it is intended to contract with a United 
States organization. The permanent secretai^ of 
ih? Ministry of Agriculture is responsible for man- 
agement of the project, although it is understood 
that particular managenienl functions will be dele- 
gated to the chief of the Crops Di\ ision (to be pro- 
vided by the contracting organization) and rth^r 
department and division heads, mcst of whom are 
also assigned to the government under va*Iouf 
technical assistance programs. 

The technical assistance personnel to be pro- 
vided hy the contracting organization are not ex- 
pected to function as a te^m responsible to a desig- 
nated project director, but rather individual civil 
ser\ants fes,Jonsible to their respective division 
heads. The chief of the Crops Division (i.e., ihe 
senior technician to be r ecr ulted b) the contracting 
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oiganizalion) will, however, be expected lu serve 
as the official liaibun between USAID and the other 
expatriate staff memberb provided by the contract- 
ing organization. Performance of thebe personnel, 
as well as the government, is to be regularly moni- 
tored by USAID in accordance with separate but 
Corresponding agreementb between the government 
and the contracting organization on the one hand, 
and USAID and the go\ernment on the other hand. 

Commentary: Several observations come to 
mind regarding these arrangements. First, they are 
^ probably more elaborate than necessary, given the 
relatively small dimensions of the project and the 
%^ ^ relatively simple organizational structure to which 
the project relates. Second, more ongoing manage- 
rial burden is placed onihe MOA and its various 
department and division heads than would be neces- 
sary if the government, USAID, and the contracting 
organization would simply agree on what ib to be 
done and on a project director capable of assuming 
responsibility for execution in accordance with the 
guidelines specified. Third, if the contracting or- 
ganization is to earn its overhead charges, it should 
be obligated to see to it that the task is adequately 
performed in accordance with contract specifica- 
tions — thereby freeing the government and USAID 
from excessive nidnagerial burdens. Fourth, given 
the shoildge of local management capability, it 
would seem to be desirable to place a greater em- 
phasis on counterpart in-service training and, in the 
case of those trainees to be sent outside the country, 
on managerial rather than strictly technical aspects 
of agricultural development. Finally, and with ref- 
erence to the second point .above, there appears to 
be a danger that the USAID monitoring role will 
impose a substantial burden on both ministry of- 
ficials and project personnel beyond what would be 
required if the contracting organization, acting 
through a designated project director, were to be 
entrusted with faithful execution of properly speci- 
fied obligations. 

Brazil 

The Agricultural Research Project to be imple- 
mented iii Brazil during the next five years, with 
approximately S40 million in loan financing from 
the World Bank and some S150 million in cruzeiro 
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equivalent provided by the government, is designed 
to substantially strengthen the capability of the 
recentl) established Brazilian Agricultural Re- 
search Corporation (EMBRAPA)— a state enter- 
prise operating under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministr) of Agriculture. The project is focused on 
three tropical agroecological areas (north, north- 
east, and central west), and is directed toward 
achievement of significant increases in production 
of nine commodities of major importance to the 
Brazilian economy. The project encompasses, there- 
fore, nine National Commodity Research Programs 
and three Regional Farming Systems Research 
Programs — to be linked, as appropriate, with four- 
teen state-level experiment stations, which are to 
conduct adaptive research based on new technolo- 
gies generated by the core research programs. 

The project !-.Judes provision for substantial 
technical assistance to EMBRAPA with respect to 
organization and management of the various re- 
search programs and also implementation cf an 
ambitious staff development plan. A research 
progra:.i adviser is to be recruited internationally 
to work with the Brazilian dlrectoi of EMBRAPA's 
Department of Technology and Science, and several 
senior scientists are also to be recruited interna- 
tionally to provide leadership for the commodity 
and farming systems research programs. A total 
uf 59.5 man^years of long-term expatriate consul* 
tants, supplemented by 41.0 man-years of short* 
term consultants, are budgeted for the five-year 
period. 

The project encompasses a large-scale training 
program under which 123 EMBRAPA staff are to 
be trained to the Ph.D. level and 663 to the M.Sc. 
level both in Brazil and overseas. Specialized 
short-course training is to be provided for an addi- 
tional 180 staff members. This training program — 
which is keyed to the personnel requirements of 
the various research programs — has been designed 
to provide EMBRAPA with an adequate supply of 
appropriately trained technicians and managers 
for the foreseeable future. 

EMBRAPA is to have overall responsibility for 
exec Aon of the project, but the director of the 
Department of ScIenc.^ and Technology is to have 
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primary responsibility for implemenlalioii of the 
research program components. He is to be a^bisted 
by two- teams of senior scientists, an eight-man 
"technical unit" and a four-man "management 
unit," which are to be responsible for maintaining 
liaison between EMBRAPA headquarters and the 
various experiment stations. In addition, a "tech- 
nical support unit" comprised of architectb, engi- 
neers, and supporting staff is to be established to 
-plan and- supervise the conbtruction of rebcarch 
facilities and other civil works components of the 
project. Corresponding plans havt beer* devised 
for organization and management of the individual 
research programs and agricultural research cen- 
ters to be established, under which designated 
Brazilian program directors will be assigned re- 
sponsibilities for execution, coordination, and 
evaluation of particular activities. 

A Program, Planning and Budgeting System 
is to be established for each research program, 
incorporating detailed specifications of problems, 
objectives, plans, leadership and staffing, interinsti- 
tutional linkages and funding arrangements. Sev- 
eral advisory councils are expected to assist in 
identification of priority research activities and 
development of procedures for dissemination of 
improved technology. And a National Committee 
for Agricultural Research, Technical Assistance 
and Rural Extension is to provide guidance to 
EMBRAPA on national priorities for agricultural 
development and on general policy and procedural 
matters. Staffing of the project is to be programmed 
and managed in accordance with equally well- 
specified procedures under the direction of 
EMBRAPA's Department of Human Resources. 
Recruitment of expatriate staff is to be contracted 
to one or more international organizations experi- 
enced in selecting and administering technical 
assistance per£on>^'jl, and the programming of fel- 
lowships for foreign training is likewise to he 
contracted, both functions to be performed in 
accordance w\n terms and procedures satisfactory 
to the World Bank. 

Commentary: While the arrangements de- 
scribed above for organization and management of 
the Brazilian Agricultural Research Project are 



imprcbbive, it remains to be seen wheiher or not 
the> are workable. It ib remarkable, however, tliat 
the Brazilians and the \^'orld Bank are so obviously 
concerned with Cbtablislilng appropriate organiza- 
tional strutturcb and management procedures — 
and with developing staff capabilities accordingly. 
The success of the project over the longer term, of 
course, depends on how effective the projected staff 
development program proves to be — which will 
depend, in turn, on how well the contracting organi- 
zation and the institutions receiving the trainees 
are able to satisfy EMBRAPA's and the trainees' 
requirements. The success of the project in the early 
>ears will be largelj determined by the quality of 
the expatriate personnel to be recruited for per- 
formance of the various technical and managetial 
functions — and, therefore, depends on th^* quality 
of the services rendered by the contractu, ^ani- 
zation selected for this purpose. It should be n:^ted 
that, as in the Botswana case, Brazil does not intend 
for the expatriates recruited to provide technical 
assistance to operate as a unified team subje. to 
direction of a team leader, but rather that they 
function as individual consultants (whether long- 
or short-term) directly responsible to EMBRAPA. 
Furthermore, it appears that the Brazilian project 
will be less subject to World Bank monitoring than 
will be the Botswana project to USAID monitoring. 

Indonesia 

The Agricultural Research and Extension Project 
that has been designed for implementation in 
Indonesia during the next five years, with approxi- 
mately S21.5 million in loan financing from the 
World Bank, supplemented by some S25 million 
in rupiah equivalent provided by the government, 
is intended to strengthen national production- 
oriented research and extension activities pertain- 
ing to commodities of particular importance to 
Indonesia. The newly established agency for Re- 
search and Development (ARD) and Agency for 
Education, Training and Extension (AETE), both 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, provide the organizational frameworks for the 
|)rogram. Research programs are to be developed 
b> .\RD for four types of crops (rice, "paliwija 
crops," "highland vegetables," and rubber) for 
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execution at regional research centers yet to be 
constructed. A central and nine regional agricul- 
tural information centers are to be established by 
AETE for the purpose of assembling and propa- 
gating information of practical, economic signi- 
ficance to farmers. There are, therefore, substantial 
construction and manpower development aspects to 
the project. 

Because of the shortage of competent and experi- 
enced agricultural research personnel in Indonesia, 
a sizable number of foreign research scientists are 
to be recruited to provide the planning, coordina- 
tion, and operational leadership necessary for 
coiiducting the sorts of problem-oriented multi- 
disciplinary research being envisaged. An experi- 
enced expatriate research adviser is to be recruited 
to assist the head of ARD and his headquarters 
staff during the initial years and four expatriate 
research program adviber/bpecialisls are also to 
be recruited to assist the four Indonesian research 
program directors in formulation, design, and 
supervision of the respective re-^earch programs — 
while also contributing directly, along with several 
additional expatriate research specialists to re- 
search activities pertaining to their scientific spe- 
cializations. Furthermore, a financial administrator 
capable of developing an adequate financial man- 
agement system is to be recruited, together with 
an equipment procurement specialist, who is to 
assist in determining equipment needs, preparing 
specifications, and evaluating lenders. And, finally, 
four expatriate specialists in agricultural extension 
techniques are to be recruited to assist AETE in 
formulating, designing, and supervising agricul- 
tural information programs. 

A total of 62.5 man-years of such technical 
.assistance expertise (including bhort-term consul- 
tants) is to be utilized by ARD and AETE, these 
services to be provided under a contract between 
ARD and an organization experienced in employ- 
ing, administerhig, and servicing the required types 
of research and extension specialists. The organi- 
zation is to recruit such personnel inlernatiunally 
under terms and conditions satisfactory to the 
World Bank. The project also provides for about 
170 fellowships for local and foreign training of 



ARD and AETE staff, and it is intended that awards 
for foreign training will also be administered by 
a contracting organization. 

A vital dimension of the project is, of course, 
establishment of the two new agencies as effective 
operational units within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. ARD is expected to consolidate all ongoing 
agricultural research activities under a single direc- 
torate, and to effect reassignment of all ministry 
research personnel to one or another of the newly- 
defined research programs in accordance with a 
reevaluation of standards of competence and re- 
defined scales of remuneration. AETE is also 
expected to effect consolidation of the available 
agricultural information and research extension 
competences presently employed by the ministry. 
It is essential for the success of the project, how- 
ever, that additional Indonesian staff be recruited 
and adequately trained in accordance with ARD 
and AETE staff development requirements during 
the five-year period. 

Commentary: While the Indonesia and Bra- 
zilian projects described above are conceptually 
quite similar, presumably reflecting the imprint of 
like-minded World BanK staff, the arrangements 
for organization and management of the two 
projects differ substantially. These differences 
reflect the fact that Indonesia is attempting to con- 
duct the indicated activities within the totablished 
ministerial context, while Brazil has chosen to 
create a wholly new entity (the EMBRAPA organi- 
zation) for this purpose. In principle, of course, 
the ARD and AETE, as governmental agencies 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, should be 
able to operate as effectively as a semiautonomous 
organization such as EMBRAPA — but the risk of 
bureaucratic drag is probably substantially greater. 
Because of the more cumbersome government pro- 
tedures in Indonesia — which are both caused and 
dffecled by the generally lower level of technical 
and managerial staff competences- it seems prob- 
able that the success of the Indonesian project 
is even more dependent on the effectiveness of 
expatriau" technical assistance personnel to be 
recruited and administered by the designated con- 
tracting organization. It also seems likely that both 
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the contracting organization and the World Bank 
will play more influencial roles vis-a-vis the Indo 
nesian project leadership than in the Brazilian 
case. Although some differences do exist, the Indo- 
nesian and Brazilian projects are basically similar 
and should provide an unusually good comparative 
test of the respective merits of the differential 
organization and managemertt ai'rangemento— as 
well as of the abilities of the two governments to 
demonstrate a capacity for effective public man- 
agement of national agricultural development 
programs. 

Nepal 

The Integrated Cereals Project to be inauguiated 
in N'^pal during the coming months, financed with 
approximately $4.4 million in local currency grant 
funding to be provided by USAID over a five-year 
period, is directed toward development of lech- 
nolog> required fur inci easing production of the 
country's major cereal crops (principally rice, 
maize, and wheat) and improvement of related 
farming systems. Multidisciplinary research to be 
conducted at the central research station near 
Katmandu and at several regional stations will be 
extended to farm field trials under a variety of 
ecological conditions. A number of technical as- 
sistance agencies are to be directly involved in the 
project, including IRRI, CIMMYT, CIP, and the 
U.S. Peace Corps. Also, coordination w ith related 
projects already underway in Nepal, supported by 
other bilateral funding agencies, is to be an im- 
portant feature. 

The organizational structure for the multidisci- 
plinary research activities, the physical aspects of 
which are already in place but in need of improve- 
ment, is to be administered by the Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture and Irrigation. A United States 
contracting organization is to provide a senior 
scientist to direct the technical assistance activities 
(this person w ill also serve as adv iser to the director 
general of the Department of Agriculture) and 
numerous specialists in agronomy, plant breeding 
and agricultural economies. Several of these ex 
patriate specialists are expected to serve as "join 
coordinators" together with the designated Nepal 
ese coordinators of the national production im 



provement progiams, while also functioning as 
contributing research scientists. Approximately 
forty-four man-years of technical assistance, in- 
cluding occasional consultants, are expected to be 
required over the fi.e-year period. The contracting 
organization also is to perform project-related 
procurement services for the government, and to 
assist in programming eighty-seven man-years of 
"participant training" in various countries. 

The contracting organization, through : he desig- 
nated project director, is to have broad responsi- 
bility for administration of its technical assistance 
persoi.iiel, and for performance of its other obli- 
gations, in accordance with standards aijd proce- 
dures specified in a formal agreement to be entered 
into with the government. While the policies and 
other requirements of both the government and 
USAID must be complied with at all tirnes, it is 
anticipated that the project director and thejexpatri- 
ate staff for which he is responsible will * operate 
as a multidisciplinary team in performing the 
services specified in the contract. | 

Commentary: While the Nepal project is larger 
and inherently more complicated than the|.project 
planned for Botswana, the managerial burden .on 
both the government and USAID officials j should 
be substantially less in the Nepalese case. The 
contracting organization, and particularly the 
designated project director, will be requped to 
perform quite substantial managerial respopibili- 
ties — both with regard to the research aQtivities 
of the team members and the coordination and 
integration objectives of the project. The Nepal 
project, therefore, is likely to corresponcl more 
closely to the Indonesian project with res^ec^ to 
organization and management than to either the 
Botswana or the Brazil project. 

It Is evident that each of the four national agri- 
cultural development programs reviewed above 
reflects a great deal of planning effort over con- 
siderable periods of time on the parts of both the 
respective governments and funding agencies. 
Furthermore, even though substantial management 
assistance will be forthcoming from the expatriate 
personnel and the contracting organizations during 
the terms of these projects, the primary public 
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management responsibility rests ^vilh the govern- 
ments. Whether the projectb bucceed or fail, there- 
fore, depends in substantial degree on development 
of adequate managerial capabilities within the 
respective national agenueb rebponsible fur imple- 
mentation. This fact implies that there is a close 
relationship between the succebb of thebe and other 
such national agricultural development prugramb 
and the in-service and formal training of manage- 
ment personnel. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

AND TRAINING IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
In the foregoing sections, it has been argued 
that inadequate management capabilities threaten 
to undermine the major new efforts being planned 
to accelerate agricultural development in the poorer 
countries. It has been suggested, furthermore, that 
this problem cannot be adequatelj addresbed sim- 
ply by increasing the number of conventionally 
trained civil servants and agricultural bcienti&ts, 
but rather requires bubstantial innovatiunb in the 
education and training of developing-counlrj per- 
sonnel destined fur pobitionb uf managerial respon- 
sibilities within the context uf national agricultural 
development programb. While it might be possible 
to introduce certain of these innovations into train- 
ing programs offered in the United States and other 
advanced countries, it would obviously be prefer- 
able for requisite modifications to be made in 
management training program*^ conducted in the 
developing countries. 

In concluding, it might be in urder tu laibe bume 
questions and offer bume hyputhebeb regarding 
what, if anything, can and bhuuld Le done tu addrcbb 
the problem uf Inadequate public management of 
national agricultural development programs by 
means of improved management training within 
developing countries. 

First, is it really true, as the World Bank and 
other international assistance agencies claim, that 
inadequate management capability on the part of 
governments in the developing countries thr^ ♦enb 
to become a major cunbtraint on implementation 



uf the greatly increased volume of agricultural 
development programs and projects that are pro- 
spectively fundable? If so, is this situation the re- 
sult of inadequate capabilities on the part of those 
already in positions of management responsibility, 
or is the need less for upgrading of those in post 
than for increasing the numbers of those with com* 
parable training and experience? Whether the need 
is for mid-career training or improvement in the 
quality of those embarking on managerial careers, 
what are the types of management training likely 
to be most useful to those undergoing such train- 
ing? And, is it possible to devise management 
training programs that are generally relevant to 
managers of agricultural programs and projects, 
whatever their prior experience and prospective 
responsibilities, or are specialized and/or indi- 
vidually tailored programs likely to produce the 
best results? 

The hypothesis offered with reference to this 
series of quebtions is as follows: Inadequate man- 
agement capability ib, indeed, a serious threat to 
accelerated agricultural development, and this 
problem warrants a variety of responses in devel- 
oping-country contextb, including establishment of 
formal degree and mid-career training programs 
appropriately tailored to the requirements of defin- 
able groups, and in some case^ particular indi- 
viduals. 

Second, what is the most appropriate combina- 
tion of technical and managerial training for those 
already in, or likely to achieve, positions of mana- 
gerial responsibility pertaining to national agri- 
cultural development programs? To what extent 
should such management training programs incor- 
porate instruction pertaining to agricultural devel- 
upment strategies and policies as well as to manage- 
ment techniqueb per se? Whatever the components 
of the training to be offered, how can those with the 
bcbt potential as effective managers be identified 
and motivated to undergo such training? And what 
are the essential requirements for the fullest reali- 
zation of the managerial potentials of such trainees 
in their subsequent career endeavors? 

Thib serieb of questions suggests the following 
hypolhcbib: Technical and managerial training 
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pertaining to agricultural development are natu- 
rally complementary, as are such managerial train- 
ing and instruction relating to policy questions; 
furthermore, if synthesized training of this sort 
is to produce the desired results, it must be com- 
bined with careful trainee selection schemes and 
with systematic manpower and organizational 
development programs that assure the fullest scope 
for and utilization of the most competent talentb 
thereby generated. 

Third, is it not often the case that the problem 
of managerial ineffectiveness is attributable more 
to malfunctioning political systems and organiza- 
tional structures than to incompetent ur puorly 
motivated managers? And, if so, is not thib problem 
of incompatibility between organizational arrange- 
ments and efrecti\e management performance 
amenable to correction by means of the same 
principles of analyses and decision-making con- 
stituting the substance of quality management 
training programs? More to the point, what is 
the potential for and proper relationuhip between 
management consultancy and related research 
activ ities on the one hand and manag^sment training 
programs on the other hand within developing 
country contexts? 

The hypothesis implicit in these questions is as 
follows: Management training programs are im-, 
proved by involvement of the trainers and their 
professional associates in consultancy and research 
activities relating to the organizations and particu- 
lar management problems to which the training 
is addressed, and such consultancy and research 
activities are doubly effective when they can 
contribute to improvement in the organizational 
structures and to resolution of the particular man- 
agement problems for which the trainee" are being 
prepared. 

Finally, is it not even more true in the field of 



management than In most others that learning-by- 
doing is the best means of training? Tf so, does 
this not imply .he need for appropriate learning 
experiences in nuncourse contexts for prospective 
agricultural program managers — and, more par- 
ticularly, that those who have had considerable 
practical experience are the best candidates for 
properly tailored bhort-course-type management 
training focused on their particular requirements? 
Furthermore, particularly in the case of middle- 
level management training pertaining to agricul- 
tural development, where the need for larger 
numbers of effective managers appears to be great- 
est, is it not true that the most relevant training is 
country-specific, problem-specific, and perhaps 
even institution -specific? And does this not suggest 
that in addition to questions pertaining to the cost 
and appropriateness of management training avail- 
able in the United States and other advanced 
countries, that by far the best location for man- 
agement training programs relating to agricultural 
development is in the countries and localities, and 
perhaps even within the institutions, where the 
management trainees are expected to dtmonstrate 
the benefits of such training? 

The final hypothesis, is, therefore, as follows: 
In most instances, and certainly in the case of 
middle-level management trainees, a combination 
of on-the-job and specific formal instruction 
directly relevant to the immediate responsibilities 
and proximate career objectives of the trainees 
bhould be preferred; this implies, furthermore, that 
except for the highest level and most specialized 
types of agricultural development management 
training not available locally, most developing 
countries should attempt to establish their own 
management development capability — and recog- 
nize that one of the best uses of available financial 
and technical aid would be for this purpose. 
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Part Three 

MODELS OF 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
FOR DEVELOPMENT SECTORS 



TRANSFERABILITY OF 
WESTERN MODELS 

Throughout the developing world, the existing 
models for education and training that fall under 
the broad rubric of public management are West- 
ern in their origin. Three waves of transfer can 
be distinguished, each of which has left its imprint. 
The first wave was the imposition of the adminis- 
trative cultures of Western colonial rule, including 
their traditions of training fur the public services. 
The perpetuation and adaptation of these inheri- 
tances have characterized much uf the postculonial 
technical assistance cooperation between the new 
states and the former metropolivan countries (e.g., 
the Institutes of Administration and the Adminis- 
trative Staff Colleges in anglophonic countries, 
and the Ecole Natiunale d' Administration in fran- 
cophonic countries). It is in these inherited systems 
of administration, concentrating on law and order 
maintenance, that man> uf the present generation 
of public officials have been socialized and to which 
they attach their sense of professional identity; 
consequently, they constitute in many respects a 
baseline of resistance to innovation and introduc- 
tion of the newer management techniques. The 
second discernible wave, now largely dissipated, 
was the eager and uncritical cooperative transfer 
of **:aerican public administration programs dur- 
. ioo the late i950s and throughout the 1960s, 
resulting in the establishment or development of 
some seventy administrative training institutions 
in the developing world — see Siffin's paper in this 
chapter* The third, most recent and still expanding, 
wave has been the replication of the American 
business management model as exemplified in its 
most advanced forms at Harvard, MIT, and Stan- 



ford. This sequential transfer of variegated models 
from the West to the LDCs was, at least for the last 
two waves, a collaborative process that both ex- 
porters and importers judged desirable and neces- 
sary, if not inevitable. Only recently has the trans- 
ferability of these Western models been seriously 
questioned. 

Any discussion of the issue of transferability 
of Western concepts and programs of public man- 
agement education must start with a recognition 
of this empirical mosaic of partially undigested 
models. Two other considerations should also be 
stressed. The first is that "Western management" 
does not possess substantive unity as an intellectual 
discipline in the sense of a common body of agreed 
principles, although coherent and effective pro- 
grams in business management have been devel- 
oped. Management is a still-evolving mix of 
concepts and subject matter drawn from diverse 
disciplines, and there is not complete agreement 
.on what the components of that mix ought to be. 
The second point is that there is only the beginning 
of the development of programs of education 
and training for public management in the United 
States, and these initial pioneering efforts are 
concerned almost exclusively with domestic man- 
agement problems. Thus, as Samuel Paul has noted, 
there is in fact no existing Western public sector 
managemeot model available for export. Indeed, 
in some respects, the most relevant innovations and 
experiments in the development of new models for 
public management are to be found in the new 
management institutions in the LDCs. 

For present purposes, the ensemble of theories, 
techniques, and subject matter, drav^n from a 
variety of disciplines, and loosely aggregated under 
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the heading of public management education, may 
be classified into the following categories for the 
purpose of analyzing their transferability. 
L Tools, techniques, and technologies (TTTs). 
Drawn primarily from disciplines of public and 
business administration, management sciences, 
economics, and statistics, these range from the 
most simple and basic to high complexity and 
sophistication, between which only an arbitrary 
line can be drav n for illustrative purposes. 

a. Basic (nuts and bolts) tools (a presumptive 
core curriculum) 

Statistics and economics 

Cost-benefit/ cost-effective/ opportunity-cost 

analysis 

Records management 
Personnel management 
Accounting and budgeting 

b. Advanced analytical tools 
Decision theory 
Organizational theory 
Systems analysis 
Network analysis 
Operations research 
Linear programming 
Modeling techniques 

Survey and sampling techniques 
Development planning 
Computer technology 
Communication skills 
Information systems analysis 

c. Pedagogical techn iques for management 
training 

Case studies 
Syndicates 
Sensitivity training 
Group dynamics 
Role-playing 

Simulated learning through structured work 

experiences 

Action learning 
2. Skills to analyze the operating environment. 
Drawn mainly from the dibciplineb of political 
science, sociology, anthropology, bocial psy- 
chology*, economics, and law, thebe are the skills 
requisite for appraising the entire environment 



within which systems of public management 
must operate. Concerns include the nature of 
authority patterns, the character of the govern- 
mental system and its processes, cultural values 
and beliefs, the macroeconomic system, the legal 
framework, and the distribution of power and 
influence in the society. Systematic trainin'^ of 
this nature can contribute to the development 
of what Gabino Mendoza calls "the synthetic 
mode of thought" (i.e., "systemic-thinking," 
following AckofT, "something to be explained 
is viewed as part of a larger system and is ex- 
plained in terms of its role in that larger 
system"), and to Samuel Paul's "integrative 
skills," which he stresses in the discussion of 
the essential capabilities of public sector man- 
agers in his paper that follows in this section. 

3. Principles of organization and management. 
Derived from Western conceptions of the norms 
and operative ideals, or the practices, which 
should and/or which do (the distinction be- 
tween the_"ought" and the "is" is crucial) 
characterize modern management. 
Hierarchical authority structures 
Functional specificity of roles 
Rational-legal norms and procedures 
Efficiency and impersonal professionalism in 

standards 

Universal istic (nonascriptive) norms for 
recruitment and promotion 

4. Unstructured skills 
Interpersonal skills 
Synthetic and integrative skills 
Problem-and-opportunity-finding skills 
Decision-making skills under conditions of 

instability, uncertainty, and flux 

The skills in this murky "unstructured" area of 
public management education, the boundaries and 
teachability of which are in dispute, are regarded 
by some as at the very heart of creating effective 
managers, irrespective of sector. 

Within the framework of the foregoing classifi- 
cation scheme of Western management education, 
there is a qualified consensus that much if not all 
of (1) and (2) is transferable and therefore has 
the potential of being useful in management educa- 
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tion programs everywhere; whereab (3) is inher- 
ently culture-bound, as the papers of Sifiinj 
Mendoza, and Moris argue. Siffin notes tlial the 
"tools aspects of adminiblralion have transferred 
most readily across national and cultural boun- 
daries/^ Samuel Paul hab also suggebted that trans- 
ferability is mubt prumibing in secturb that are 
technology-intensive, but J.ifficult if not impossible 
in secturb that are peuple-intenbive, where differing 
cultures and value bybtemb are the determinants uf 
receptivity and adoption. 

There are, however* several reservations regard- 
ing the transferability even of tools, techniques, 
and technologies: 

7. Some are specifically designed for stable 
- ongoing systems in which the ethos of "main- 
tenance" rather than "development" is the 
operative imperative. 

2. Some are too sophisticated and powerful in 
terms of the needs, available data, and qualified 
personnel, and the general resource base of the 
country concerned; they are used either sub- 
optimally or irrelevantly. 

3. There is u record of faddism in the discovery 
and adoption of TTTs in the management field; 
some have been abandoned after a brief and 
unproductive life. Given the scarce resources 
of the LDCs, a position of cautious, experimen- 
tal, and pragmatic skepticism is in point. 

4. Their effectiveness anywhere is determined in 
part by the presence of what Moris calls a con- 
gruent "surrounding administrative culture," 
some parts of which are an "essential precondi- 
tion for the effective transfer of these techniques 
to other administrative systems." 

This latter observation by Moris suggests a 
useful distinction between two types of cultures in 
LDCs that significantly affect transferability. One 
is the administrative subculture imposed by West- 
ern colonialism and largely peipetuated since 
independence in those partb uf the Third World 
that had a culonial experience. Initially an alien 
overlay or bUperbtructure, through the pabsdge of 
time it has acquired itb own enduring legitimacy 
either because it has evolved ab an amalgam con- 
gruent with indigenoub value bybtemb ur because 



of bheer prescription. The second type of culture 
*s the deep-routed traditional culture of a people 
ui a regiun analyzed by Menduza in his illuminat- 
ing cumparibun uf the management systems of the 
United States and Japan. Whether the culture of 
reference is the administrative subculture of the 
culunial epoch or the indigenous precolonial cul- 
ture uf a peupie, it lb not one that is receptive to 
the cultural predibpobitions and value sybtems un- 
derlying many uf the principles — as distinguished 
from the TTTs — ^f Western management. The 
implication in bo*h instances is that a priority 
objective in the LDCs is to identify the fundamental 
principles of organization that would enable them, 
in Mendoza's words, to develop management sys- 
tems that are "responsive to and congruent with 
the values, the needs, and the resources" of their 
respective cultural areas. It follows that programs 
of education and training must be developed that 
are consistent with these systems. 

The discovery of these incompatibilities and the 
heightened awareness of the limitations to im- 
ported educational models is a salutary process of 
adjustment to an earlier period of uncritical emula- 
tion. Retrospectively, that epoch of transfer can 
be rationally explained: there were great and 
understandable pressures for indigenization of the 
public service; there was high faith in the power 
of Western management techniques on the part of 
both importers and exporters; and there was avail* 
able substantial external assistance disposed to 
export the Western model. Public services are now 
fully staffed; external assistance for further trans- 
fer has slackened; and, most significant of all, 
models of emulation are under critical scrutiny. 
Both the West and the LDCs are In search of alter- 
native models. 

ALTERNATIVE MODELS FOR 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

IN DEVELOPMENT SECTORS 
The btarting point in devising new models for 
development bccturs buch as agriculture and health 
is the bdbic imperative that most of the managers 
in thubc bccturb are and will be prufesbionals in the 
disciplineb uf agriculture and health. They must 
have a prufesbiunal degree, bince the systems in 
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which they must operate expect it; iherefure their 
authority, credibilitj, and effectiveness depend 
upon it. Yet, as man> contributor b tu this volume 
have noted, existing programs of professional 
education make little provision for systematic 
exposure to management subjects. This dilemma 
suggests at least three possible models for manage- 
ment education and training in these sectors: 

MODEL 1: Infusion of Management Content 
into Existing Professional (P reentry ) Degree 
Programs 

Looking to the future — for this model can ad- 
dress itself only to increasing the competence of 
future managers — there are limited opportunities 
for inclusion or expansion of a management com- 
ponent in the programs of study for the first pro- 
fessional degree in existing LDC faculties of 
agriculture and medicine. The existing professional 
reward system, the constraints of time available, 
and the priority of technical subjects in the curri- 
cula and in the weighting of examinations — all 
combine to discourage an> serious motivation, or 
any perception of imporla*ice, b> students seeking 
to add a management dimension to their training. 

One area of opportunity for the application of 
this model is a strengthening of the existing curri- 
cula in the subdisciplines of the respective profes- 
sions that focus most centrally upon management 
aspects in the sectors, namely. Departments of 
Agricultural Economics and Departments of Public 
Health. A good example of tliis model ^s the evolv- 
ing degree programs of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the^ Universitj of Ibadan, 
Nigeria. However, within the existing first-degree 
programs, there is a limit to which the management 
dimension can be expanded. 

MODEL 2: P reentry Postgraduate Management 
Degree Programs 

This model accepts the foregoing constraints in 
i^xisling professional first-degree programs and 
Concentrates dlrectlj on new graduates b> offering 
a one- or two-year postgraduate program In man- 
agement with a bectoral emphasis. In a two-year 
program, the first >ear would fucus upon the basic 
tools and techniques, and analytical skills of man- 
agement (in Common with professionals in other 



sectors); the second >ear would emphasize man- 
agement in the sector of specialization. The newly 
Inaugurated Postgraduate Programme in Manage- 
ment, with its Specialization Package in Agricul- 
ture, at the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, is an example of this model. A sla/Ur 
initiative is fuund in the two-year Master of Agri- 
cultural Administration degree program recently 
launched in the Faculty of Agriculture at the 
University of Ghana. 

Several reservations have been expressed regard- 
ing the feasibility of widely expanding this model 
in the LDCs. Some believe that it is so costly that 
onl> a few LDCs have the scale and resource base 
to support such programs. Others argue that it is 
too long in duration for reasons not only of cost 
but also of the av«ilability of young sectoral pro- 
fessionals. The curricula have been criticized for 
not sufficiently emphasizing action learning. Sug- 
gested modifications include the introduction of a 
"sandwich" formula in which there would be one 
>ear of structured work experience interspersed 
between each of the two years of formal study; 
another is to squeeze much of the basic "core 
curriculum" into the first degree program (which 
seems an unlikely possibility under Model 1) ; and 
another is that strong national centers in selected 
LDC^ capable of instituting such a program could 
serve a wider group of countries wlth'.i a region. 
Whatev er the shortcomings of this model, it appear^ 
to be the best means of achieving the declared ob- 
jec'.\e .>f significantly "topping up" a professional 
degretr with exposure to the basic analytical skills 
of management. 

MODEL 3: Postentry Short-Term Nondegree 
Programs 

The stark reality is that throughout the LDCs, 
the agricultural and health delivery sectors are 
malnlj being admin'stered by a generation that 
had little oi no formal exposure to management 
education. The obvious training model for profes- 
sionals uf this generation is specialized, intensive, 
shoit-lerm courses for seniox- and middle-level 
sectoral manai^ers. The object would be systemati- 
callj to expose them as actual or prospective 
practitioners to the managerial skills required for 
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, the more effective performance of their responbi- 
bilities. Such a model has alreadj been applied 
in many LDCs (c.^., the Agricultural Management 
Programme of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, and the Special (West African re- 
gional) Course in Health Administration and 
Management for Senior Doctor^ at the Ghana Insti- 
tute of Management and PubliL Administration. 
The effectiveness of this model In the LDCs has 
not been adequately evaluated. Reservationb exibt 
regarding both the profundity and durabilit} of 
an exposure so neces^arilj brief and singular in 
character. Given the nature of the management 
crisis, however, this model is as logically unavoid- 
able as the other two. 

CURRICULA AND TEACHING 
METHODOLOGIES 
The curricula for each of the foregoing models 
is significantly affected by the fact that the objective 
of program design is not to create full-fledged 
professional management specialists, but rather 
to graft managerial skills and an understanding 
of advanced analytical techniques onto sectoral 
professionals. Given the relative inelasticity of 
preentry professional degree programs (MODEL 
1), and particularly the fact that not all graduates 
will occupy management roles, the most that can 
be achieved is an exposure to the nature of the 
management problems of their sector, to how vari- 
ous types of management skills can help solve such 
problems, and to the nature of the environment in 
which the management system operates. In the 
two-year postgraduate degree programs for pre- 
entry sector specialists (^lODEL 2), the first year 
must concentrate on the "nuts and bolts," or basic 
skills, as well as provide an introduction to the 
more advanced analytical methods appropriate for 
the sector. The -bjective ib not the total mastery 
required by a professional management practi- 
tioner, but the awareness and sensitivity of an 
intelligent consumer. The second year's focus is 
on subjects and learning experiences central to the 
-management problems of the sector concerned. 
For the short-term program fur mJd or senior -level 

L Quoted in Richard C. Collins, "Training and Education 
view (November-December, 1973) p. 509. 



managers (MODEL 3), a more selective approach 
is obviously essential. There can be no uniform 
design for the education of public sector managers 
at different levels. As Samuel Paul has noted, the 
curricula fur senior public managers should em- 
phasize skills related to the functions of planning 
and policy, sume parts of information and control, 
and selected aspects uf organization and personnel. 
Younger, preentry persons should receive a more 
comprehensive package. Thus there are multiple 
criteria for curricula design and development: 
career stage, experiential background, program 
duration, and the actual or intended management 
functions of the personnel cor\v;erned. 

The concept of a core curriculum for public 
sector management education programs is gener- 
ally regarded as desirable and feasible, but given 
the newness of the field, considerable experimenta- 
tion and evaluation are still required. 

The most problematic components in any model 
of a public management curriculum are those 
which are intended to develop the "unstructured 
skills." According to those of Siffin's persuasion, 
designing a curriculum for these components is 
almost impossible, because such skills are not 
teachable in formal programs of education and 
training. As James Q. Wilson argues: ^ . ' 

Some things literally cannot be done — or 
cannot be done well — because there is no one 
available to do them who knows how. The supply 
of able, experienced executives is not increasing 
nearly as fast as the number of problems 
being addressed by public policy. All of the 
fellowships, internships, and mid-career pro- 
grams in the world aren't likely to increase that 
supply very much, simply because the essential 
qualities for an executive — judgment about 
twcn and events, a facility for making good 
guesses, a sensitivity to political realities, and 
an ability to motivate others — are things which, 
if they can be taught at all, cannot be taught 
systematically or to more than a handfu' 
of apprentices at one time.^ 

The skills of such a manager include Mendoza's 
synthetic skills (**uppurtunity-seeking and systemic- 
Tnnds, Difjtrtncts, and hsius,** Public Adminibtration Re* 
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thinking") and interpersonal skilU ("people- 
convincing-and-motivating") and Samuel Paul's 
"integrative skills'' (the capacity tu harmonize and 
coordinate diverge functions, an acutely complex 
requirement in public sectors), which are some of 
"the hardest to learn in the classroom/' Among 
tho.se who feel that unstructured skills can be Im- 
parted, or their acquisition facilitated, by formal 
management tiaining programs, great emphasis Is 
placed upon the development of new and inno- 
vative teaching methodologies. As Mendoza ob- 
served, for the inculcation of such skills, the job 
uf the teachei is not to teach management but to 
structure and manage a learning environment to 
maximize self-learning. 

Existing management education programs have 
developed a wide spectrum of teaching methods 
ranging from classroom lectures at une extreme 
to action learning through work situations of great 
flux at the other; in between are case ^tudies, syndi- 
cates, simulated learning through structured work 
experiences, role-playing, sensitivity training, in- 
ternships, and so forth. No fixed mix of methods 
c.in be prescribed; rather there must be flexible 
adaptation to difl'ering categories of students ac- 
cording to background anil management functions. 
For senior executives, maximum use tends to be 
made of devices such as simulated learning through 
structured work experiences, action learning, and 
other mechanisms to foster self learning. 

The case study method is widely accepted as 
valuable, indeed, indispensable when dealing with 



largei numbers of students. It encourages the devel- 
opment of habits of rigorous analysis and logical 
thinking and an awareness that there is no correct 
Solution to a management problem. Case studies 
are not only pedagogical techniques for learning 
purposes; they are an important means of faculty 
development, as they bring confidence to the teacher 
and deepen his knowledge of the client system. At 
the present state of (lie art, l^iere is an acute 'dearth 
of case study material on public management in 
development sectors in the LDCs. 

There are limitations or disadvantages in the 
use of the more sophisticated teaching methods in 
the LDCs. They require a high level of teacher 
competence for efi'ectiveness; they are also costly. 
There are hazards in introducing them under 
external auspices because when the latter support 
terminates, the innovations may not be sustained. 
There is also the danger of faddism in teaching 
methods. Behavioral modifications are very diffi- 
cult under even the most favorable circumstances, 
and the best methods of realizing these modifica- 
tions through formal educational experience are the 
most expensive in terms of time and money. All of 
which is to say that the creative design of and inno- 
vation in teaching methodologies efi'ective for man- 
agement education in LDCs must be very high on 
the agenda. 

The following papers by William J. Siffin, 
Gabino A. Mendoza, Jon R. Moris, and Samuel 
Paul illuminate the foregoing observations from a 
variety of vantage points. 
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We have learned from two decades of inlerna- 
lional experience in public administration. It has 
been a cosily learning, loo — for some of the recipi- 
ents as well as for tlie disseminators* What have 
we learned? The answer begins with a portrait of 
the state of the art as it was twenty-one years ago. 
THE BASELINE— 1955 
1 T • Nineteen fifty-five: it was a recent year, but a 

01 i Uh lie ^^^^ ^ different era. Nineteen fifty-five was a 

vintage year in a time of faith — faith in the devel- 
opmental power of administrative tools devised 
in the West. It was a sanguine year in a time of 
. hope — hope that public administration could lead 
iri co^^^ries toward modernization. It was a busy 
year in a brief age of charity — the not unmixed 
charity of foreign assistance. It is a proper year 
on which to base a look at change. Nineteen fifty- 
five was part of a time of large-scale efforts to 
export public administration from the United 
States of America into some countries of Europe, 

wr-iv ? c*n: Asia, Latin America, and Africa. This public 
William J. oimn j . . . i j j . rr 

administration can be described m terms of four 

of its major features: its tool orientation, its struc- 
tural orientation, its value orientation, and its 
context orientation. These features stand in lieu of 
a definition of the field. Twenty years ago in the 
United States there was no accepted definition. 
Some argued that public administration was an art 
comprised of the skills and behaviors of those who 
practice public management. Others said that if 
public administration was not a science, then it 
should be. In 1955, the social sciences were in a 
lively adolescence, and many of their concerns and 
findings were flowing into public administration. 
Defining that subject was less an issue than doing 
it, studying it, and exporting it — whatever it might 
be. As Dwight Waldo observed, "The assertion that 
public administration is or can be made a science 
has come to be made much less often and much 
^ less firmly. . . . Call administration both a science 

and an art, and get on with it."^ The definitional 
issue never has been resolved.^ 

This paper was originally published in Puhlic Admmi&tration Review, VoL 36, No. 1, It tvas a discussion paper of the 

Bellagio Conference and is reprinted here tcith the permission of the Public Administration Review. 
L Dwight Waldo, The Study of Public Administration (New York: Dotiblcday, 1955), 

2. Martin Landau, '^Political Science and Public Administration. * Field* and the Concept of De^uision Making," Chap, 7 
of his Political Theory and Political Science (New York, Mu^niillan, 1972), presents the definitive treatment of what 
is involved in the effort to define the content or, in his wo/ds, the "center of the discipline of public administration. 
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CONCERNING TOOLS AND THE 
TOOL ORIENTATION OF THE FIELD 
One major feature was a set of tuuls and a set 
of iueas about them. It is nut incorrect to refer tu 
these as the "technolugies" uf public administra- 
tion. 

They included certain "processes" that help 
support and order, the substance of administration. 
Personnel administration is a prime example. By 
1955, it was a long-established mixture of prag- 
matic and semisystematic techniques. Psychology 
and social psychology were funneling some of 
their products into thi.v tool area. Meritocracy 
remained the ideal. Peri^uniicl belectiun and cldssi- 
fication were the technii^al Cure; hut new ideas, 
methods, and prescriptions abuut Motivatiun and 
employee relations, abuut training and emplujee 
development, and abuut "managenent" were un- 
dermining the technical coherence uf the field hy 
enlarging its boundaries and concerns. 

Budgeting and financial administratiun were 
well-developed and technique-centered. Public 
budgeting had been treated technically and pre- 
scriptively since the 1920s. The fuundations uf 
"performance budgeting" and "program budget- 
ing'' had been laid by Clarence Ridley, Herbert 
Simon, and others. Budgeting, the budgetary pru- 
cess, and the suppurting tuuls uf accuunting were 
the preeminent domain of administrative tech- 



eminence. Operations research was h**ing used in 
som"^ quarters, and there was an avant-garde 
interest in i>uphisllcated coniputational decision- 
making techniques. But the computer was more in 
the offing than on the scene. The word "coraputcr" 
does not appear in Dwight Waldo's survey. The 
Study of Public Administration, published iri 1955. 
Only in 1952 was the first geucral-purposc digital 
computer programmed to perform routine office 
work, and much of the information and analysis 
technology that now symbolizes "progress! ad- 
ministration" remained to be developed. 

Other technologies there were aplenty, ranging 
from records management and work simplification 
to property and supply administration. There was, 
as there is today, tliC large province of the lawyers 
as makers and scrutinizers of process and pro- 
cedure. There were technologized progran^ fields, 
such as tax and revenue administration. 

In 1955, we could still rather neatly distinguish 
between the key tooli public administration 
and the techniques, technologies, and theories of 
**urganization." The tools were among the prime 
export products of American public administra- 
tion. They wei'e seen as crucial mechanisms for 
pruducing the kind of administration that would, 
foster modernization. Thus, "the primary obsta- 
cles tu development arc administrative rather than 
economic. . . . Countries generally lack the ad- 



nology, an array of principles and techniques ministrative capability for implementing plans and 
crucial to rational, efficient, responsible public programs. Countries share in common mo.st of the 
management. A systematic view uf public budget- same administrative problems and obstacles."^ To 

solve those problems the imperative was "the trans- 
fer of administrative techniques to improve the 
central machinery of national government."^ 

Beneath the massive export of tools w.*- the 
thesis of "administration as a tool." Nineteen 



ing as an intrinsically jjulitical prucess was still a 
decade off* Aaron Wildavsky's classic work. The 
PolUics of the Budgetary Process fBuston: Little, 
Brown), was not published until 1964. 

Information technolugy and suphisticated tech- 
niques of administrative planning and scheduling fifty -five was the twilight time of a premise rooted 
were in their infancy, beginning to be absorbed in the nineteenth century and withering — that a 
into public adminibtratiun uut uf industry and the useful, workable, basic line can be drawn between 
inventions of World War IL Machine-prucessed "policy" and "administration." But, in 1955, con- 
punch cards had appeared in mudern jurisdictiuns. fuunding problems were being encountered as for- 
IBM was on its meteuric rise to power and eign experts a-id their counterparts ' jught to install 

3. Donald C. btone, "Government Maihtnery Necessary for Development in Kriesberg, cd.. Public Administration 
m Developing Countries {Washington, D£.. The Brookings Institution 1965) (Proceedings from a 1963 conference 
in Bogota)^ p. 53. 

4, Ibid. 
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the tools of a lool-orienled adminislralion as means 
to serve modernization. The tools and their working 
presupposed something about their context. And 
there was embedded in them an ideology, a set of 
assumptions about certain basic values — values 
that did not necessarily fit the circumstances to 
which they were being transferred. 

CONCERNING ORGANIZATION AND THE 
STRUCTURAL ORIENTATION OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

In 1955, as now, two important public adminis- 
tration questions were: "How should things be 
organized?" and "What are organizations like?" 
The questions were as compelling then as now. 
The answers and the thought about the answers 
were a melange of tradition, convention, theory- 
based prescription, and emulation. The study of 
bureaucracy was making inroads upon workaday 
images of public organizations and "systems" of 
buch organizations. New ideas about organizations 
were rampant. The> tended to spill over, verballj 
more than otherwibe, into the domains of practice. 
At the root of it all, an administrative organization 
was Ubuallj perceived or idealized as a "coopera- 
tive" arrangement of humans marked b> a high 
degree of rationality/* And Max Webei'b idealized 
conception of legal-rational bureaucracj was in 
1955 orienting mo&t thinking about public admin- 
istrative organization.^ 

Four elemental factorb in Weber'b model — 
specialization of function, hierarchical authority, 
operation on the basis of rules, and 'Hmperson- 
ality,^^ or the drawing of dibtinctions between roles 
and incumbentb — were commonly seen as the 
pertinent features of the administrative agency or 
system. The inadequacies of this view were obvioub 
to a lot of people: it large)) ignored tlie human 
side of administration and the real problems of 
incentivcb. It afforded no foundation for the stud) 
uf polic) -making and adniinibtiative politics. And 
it bimpl) did not fit the realities of mojjt of the 
developing countries of the world. 

5. ITaldoy Public Administration, p, 6. 

6. Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

r. Alfred Diamanty "Thv Bureatu ratu Model. Max ff'cber R( jatvd, Redistutercd, Reformed^* in Ferrel Heady and Sylnl 
L. Stokes^ cds,y Papcib in G;mparalivc Administration (Ann Arbor. Institute of Pniht Administration y University of 
Michigan, 1962). 



But shouldn't it? 

Thib question wab usually answered affirma- 
tively. Weber's model, a Utopian summation of one 
line of inbtitutional evaluation, was converted into 
a prcbcription. And this Weberian view short-cir- 
cuited effortb to examine and understand some of 
the real possibilities — and equally real limitations 
— of public administration in developing countries. 

In practice, efforts to design organizations for 
public administration in developing countries were 
largely emulatory. But the materials infused into 
the public administration teaching and training 
institutions of developing countries contained a 
large dose of Weber. It was not mitigated by an 
awareness that Weber had actually presented three 
different ideal types of organization, and had 
distinguished them in terms of the type of 
authority that impelled the sociopolitical system 
within which each model "existed,"^ 

Irunicall), the dominating eminence of Weber 
was eroding within the United States among the 
leaders of administrative thought. Organization 
theory was racing in several new directions. 
Norbert Wiener't work on cybernetics, Tfie Human 
Use of Human Beings, had jubt been published. It 
was part of an effort that presented a "systems 
per^^pective" on organizations and their manage- 
ment, and reflected attempts to develop "general 
systems theory." Cybernetics provided a new base 
for concerns with communications and control 
within organizations. It stimulated interests in 
"automation." It inseminated the word "feedback" 
into the lexicon of public administration. It helped 
blow down the old intellectual focus and boundar- 
ies of organizational thought. 

The idea of administration as instrumental was 
waning. One of the nation's foremost sJiolars 
in the field observed in 1955 that "the whole 
complex of ideas associated with the term civil 
.service needs to be rethought in th*! broadest, most 
imaginative terms. Our present amalgam of ideas 
... is surely inadequate to the present demands. 
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. . . We have just scratched the surface of institu- 
tional invention. . . But the most advanced 
thinking and the nagging questions are not what 
get exported. One leads from strength and habit — 
the strength and habit of established convention. 
The legal-ralional Weberian model fitted the vision 
of administration as tool. It solaced both donor 
and recipient: tool oriented public administration 
could be viewed as nonpolitical. The utility of this 
myth reinforced the appeal of the Weberian view. 

THE VALUE ORIENTATION 

AND EDUCATION FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Obvious matters are not very interesting, but 
obvious matters can have interestmg implications. 
One of the most obvious features of U.S. public 
administration in 1955 was its normative quality: 
it was saturated with cerldin value orientations. 
On the domestic scene, the insistent assertion of 
these values suggested their idealization as much 
as their realization. 

The thematic value of them all was the idea of 
administraition as instrumentaL From this derived 
supportive values: effiriency, rationality y responsi- 
bility^ and (sometimes) effectiveness. Along with 
these there was the burgeoning value of profes- 
sionalism. 

Administration was to be responsible for serv- 
ing lawful aims in lawful ways. It was to be 
predictable in its modes and outcomes. Its very 
form and quality depended upon the presence of 
transadministrative means for setting goals, and for 
monitoring and enforcing the compliance of the 
actions with ihe rules. The Rule of Law was a 
leitmotiv. Education for administration included 
indoctrination in these values along with training 
in techniques. 

The vision of an explicitly elitist administrative 
class was rejected. Administration was the province 
of broadly knowledgeable, socially aware, distinc- 
tively intelligent professionals, performing the 
tasks of management within a national bureau- 
cracy, within its major cities, and, hopefully, 

8. Waldo, Piihlic Administration. 

9. TalcoU Parsons, **Profession:>** in Internntional Emydopi 
and Free Press, 1968), p. 5i5. 



within its statew. They were to be recruited under 
an egalitarian ideal (consistent with the existence 
of a large and mobile middle class). 

This value of professionalism spawned certain 
ibsues — how to train administrators? About what 
should they be skilled and discerningly judg- 
mental? Particularly outside the technique areas, 
there were then (as now) the questions: "What is 
to be professed and mastered? To what profes- 
sional standards should they defer?" These ques- 
tions are easier to ask than answer. As a leading 
sociologist observed, *Terhaps the organizational 
executive in particular, because he must deal with 
so many diffuse intangibles ( including the Hsic 
uncertainties of changing situations in complex 
environments) , must always *play it by ear' instead 
of submitting to codified rules or definitions of 
essential technical knowledge."® 

Programmatic professionalism was a powerful 
political force vj'^h U.S. public administration by 
1955. The value orientations of this facet of 
administrative professionalism extended to the 
specification of political goals — ostensible "tech- 
nical criteria," institutionalized through training, 
education, research, professional association, and 
effective political claim-making. For program ad- 
ministrators in agriculture, health, education, wel- 
fare, planning, law, etc., important normative ques- 
tions were answered by reference to "professional 
standards." While some of these were essentially 
ethical, many of them were, as they are today, 
programmatic: so many square feet of space per 
child, so many cases per worker, so inany children 
per teacher, etc. 

As for the generalist administrators, practi- 
tioners and pedagogues were usually insulated 
from knowledge of such fields as agriculture, 
health, education, and public works. As a result, 
their potential for grasping and responding to 
many of the most palpable administrative needs of 
developing countries was not so high as one might 
have hoped, in 1955 and the years that followed. 

The pristine value orientations of American 
Jia of the Social Sciences Vol. 12 (New York: Macmillan 
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administration did not fit the immuuble realities 
of many developing countries. The realities did not 
go unrecognized. But recognition often look the 
form of assertions that efficiency, rationality, 
effectiveness, respunsibilitj, and prufessiunalibm 
must be institutionalized with the public adminis- 
tration of developing countries, if the vision of 
administration in the service of development was 
to be fulfilled. Some implications uf thi» view were 
beyond both ken and competence uf the exporters 
of the American vision uf modern public adminis- 
tration. 

Efficiency, ur at least effectiveness, and ratiun- 
ality are among essential properties uf good public 
administration anywhere. It does not follow that 
tools and techniques developed in the United States 
would serve those values in uther settings. (They 
didn't always work at home.) And the implications 
of the value of responsibility confounded many 
efforts to achieve what Ralph Braibanti has called 
"The Transnational Inducement of Administrative 
Reform."'" 

Writing of the American approach tu develop- 
ment through administration, m) colleague Jack 
Koteen has observed: 

Early Agency programs . . . starting in the 
1950* Sf concentrated on the transfer of 
administrative techniques to improve the central 
machiner) of national government. Thus, they 
reflected the then-current U.S. doctrine and 
experience in public administration. It tvas 
felt that chief executives need the management 
tools of budgeting, personnel, accounting, 
auditing, organization and methods analysis, 
and reporting. Government off icials, it was 
reasoned, could thereby more effectively 
flischarge their responsibilities, control their 
activities, and achieve a greater measure of 
^'efficiency and economy'" in the wide array of 
public services 

A major strategy . . . was to seek comprehensive^ 

government-wide administrative reform 

Also important during this period was the 
establishment of institutes of administration that 
trained large numbers of t adre to engugc in 

10, In J. D. Montgomery and lf\ J. Siffin^ < J^,, Approaches I 

York: MeGraw-Hili 1967), p. 86. 
IL AID memorandum, January 18, 1974, ''TtJinual .lssistan< 



the vast task of modernizing public services 
to cope with ihe demands of economic 
development 

It was assumed— it has to be assumed — that 
prupei value urientatiuns could be inculcated into 
public administration through professionalism, 
itself to be institutionalized through training, 
education, and the redesign of administrative ar- 
rangements and procedures. Thus administration 
would become a responsible tool in the service of 
development. But the instrumental mythos of U.S. 
public administration was by 1955 losing much of 
its ascribed validity. And the normative elements 
of that mythos — particularly the commitment to 
responsibility as a basic value — were predicated 
upon a certain kind of sociopolitical context, the 
kind of context that is distinguished in its absence 
from nearly every developing country in the world. 
THE COiNTEXTUAL ORIENTATlOiN OF 
U.S. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The context of American public administration 
twenty years ago included complex and interactive 
economic, social, political, and intellectual aspects. 

Economically, the role of administration was 
limited and the resources available were vast. The 
thrust of the U.S. economy of 1955 lay largely 
outside government. The tasks of administration 
did not include the creation of wealth where there 
was little, nor did they encompass a deliberate and 
radical transformation of the economic structure. 

Societally, public administration functioned in 
a relatively pragmatic, pluralist, dynamic context. 
It was not the chief source of middle-class status 
and employment. Its functions did include sizable 
social welfare efforts, but not an obligation to the 
rapid transformation of society itself. 

Politically, American public administration 
functioned in a rich and complex set of political 
environments, marked by legislative oversight, 
political leadership, and popular involvement in 
limited and orderly competitions for share in 
control of government. There were deeply institu- 
tionalized arrangements fur the transfer uf politi- 
cal power. "The government'' was a federalistic 
Ut D(^/tlupmcnt. I^>Iiti(^, Administration and Change (New 

I in PuUu Administration,*' Jatk Koteen to Joel Bernstein, 
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set of loosely linked and partially integrated 
domains of goal-setting, goaLprotecting, and goal- 
pursuit. Some balancing and integration were 
obtained through complex cumbinatiunb of mjthb 
and mechanisms. The real "systems" of action 
involving public administration included interest 
groups, legislative committees, communications 
media, and substantive jurisdictions. These "sys- 
tems** operated within reasonablj stable political 
frameworkb, with limited competition for rebourccb 
and mandates. In this milieu, administrative tech- 
nologies provided order more than integration. The 
political context of administration was generally 
predictable, supportive, and incrementally expan- 
sive. One of the miracles of U.S. technical assis- 
tance in public administration Is that exported tools 
and Ideas bometimes worked au intended in politi 
cal environments so profoundly different from that 
of their source. 

As for the intellectual context, the dominant 
concerns of public administration were not in- 
tensely intellectual, in the broad sense of that 
ambitious term. There were boundaries as well as 
interchanges between public administration and 
tb^^cial sciences. The professionalistic orienta- 
tion of academic efforts in public administration 
encouraged a focus upon problems within the field, 
more than upon problems of the field. 

One of the latter problems was the shifting posi- 
tion of administration in an intellectual view of 
politics. John Gaus had noted in 1950 that "a 
theory of public administration means in our time 
a theory of politics too."^^ But with political 
science, as Waldo noted, "there is little creative 
interaction."*^ With the field of political theory, 
the presumed proprietor of issues concerning ad* 
ministration, and politics, "relations of public ad- 
ministration have never been close or cordial."*^ 

Some academics were beginning to talk of a 

72. **Trend5 in the Theory of Public Administration" Public Administration Review, Vol. 10 (1950), p. 16S. 

13. Waldo, Public Administration. , 

14. Ibid. 

75. Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (Next York. Harper, 1953), was the 
major American statement of the time. 

16. Raul de Guzman, ed., Patterns in Deci»iuh-Making, Ca&e Studies in Philippine Public Administration (Manila. 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 1963). 

17. W. J. Siffin, ed.. Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration (Bloomington, Ind.. Department of Gov- 
ernment, Indiana University, i95t ^ 



need for the study of "political economy." This 
would — hopefully —provide a more comprehen- 
sive calculus for setting social goals, choosing 
Inbtrumentb, and asbessing relations between gov- 
ernment and the economy. The idealized aim of 
political economy was a "net" maximization of 
debired goals In bociety.^^ Intellectually, this was 
exciting stuff; its impact upon the concerns of 
public administration was not large enough to be 
labeled modest. The most important intellectual 
onslaughts against the politics-administration 
dichotomy were the development of the "case 
method" as part of the study of public adminis- 
tration, and the resurrection of the "gro'^p theory" 
approach to the study of the political process. 
Some public administration cases of the 1950s 
attebted (unsjstematically) the intertwining of our 
governmental institutions in the "real" political 
process. The interest-group perspective on the poli- 
tical process, exemplified by David Truman's work 
The Governmental Process, mo^ systematically 
portrayed mid-twentieth-century political realities 
in the United States. The case method was to some 
extent exported.^^ 

By 1955, the edges of American administrative 
ethnocentrism were being breached in the com- 
parative study of politics and government. The 
work of Herman Finer and Carl J. Friedrich was 
influential. Looking across the array of Western 
experience and into its historical backgrounds, 
Finer and Friedrich delineated broad and basic 
issues in the relations between public administra- 
tion and social, economic, and political develop- 
ment. Their classic studies, and the increasing 
encounters with immediate realities in developing 
countries, encouraged the rise of a subfield of 
public administration, "comparative administra- 
tion." In 1956, the first American book on this 
subject was published. Toward the Comparative 
Stu/I / of Public Administration.^^ 
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The radical differences between the U.S. admin- 
istrative context and various overseas situations 
were substantially ignored. Some transfer of intel- 
lectual perspectives between U.S. institutions and 
schools and scholars in developing countries was 
beginning by 1955. It had little impact upon the 
transit of operating ideas and techniques. These 
were rooted in convention and impelled by faith, 
hope — and politics* 

In 1955, as in other years of the 1950s and 
most of the 1960s, the international transfer of 
public administration could be described as big 
business. Hundreds of Americans were working 
overseas. Students from developing countries were' 
coming abroad to study. New institutions were 
springing up across the world to teach the tools of 
public administration, to create the professionals, 
and to proclaim the assumptions of those whose 
means were administration and whose intents were 
modernization. 

THE TREND OF THE DECADES: 
A BRIEF NOTE 
Public administ**ation was a major categoiy of 
\merican technical assistance well into the 1960s. 
From about 1967, emphasis declined rapidly and 
sharply. U.S. government funding for public ad- 
ministration projects dropped from S18 million in 
1967 to Sll .4 million in 1970 and S9.8 million in 
1972. Between 1955 and 1963, U.S. aid for public 
administration had totaled S187 million. In the 
early 1970s, the annual rate was less than half the 
average for the earlier period.*® 

The shift is reflected in a comparison of the 
development literature of the early 1950s with such 
later statements as the Pearson Report, submitted 
in September, 1969, to the World Bank. The four 
hundred pages of that report contain only passing 
attention to public administration. 

Why thi.s shift? Was it because the job was 
done? The indigenous administrative capabilities 
of developing countries had grown by the middle 
of the 1960s. Tens of thousands of individuals 

18. Current data are from the abou iittd AID memorandum uf Januar) 18, 1974. Earlier data are from R. Uraibanti, 
"Transnational Inducement of Administrate e Reform" in /. D. Montgomety and W, L Siffin, eds.. Approaches to 
Development: Politics, Administration and Change (New York: McGratv-Hill, 1967), p. 147. 

19. Koteen*Bernstein memorandum cited above. 



from those countries had been trained. Between 
July 1, 1952, and March 31, 1963, almost six 
thousand persons were sent abroad for training 
under the U.S. aid program alone. The United 
Nations, the Ford Foundation, and the United 
States government had helped establish or develop 
some 70 public administration training institutions 
in developing countries.*® There were a lot of 
changes. 

One was a growing conviction that the key to 
development is not so much the general improve- 
ment of public administration as the fostering of 
indigenous economic growth through effective 
domestic and international policies. From the 
mid-1960s, the hopeful views of the 1950s, in 
which administrative creation and reform figured 
so largely, were increasingly replaced by more 
complex and more economically oriented problem 
perspectives. 

The frustrating public administrative experience 
of the period encouraged this shift, although there 
were some important achievements. The most 
frequent successes were transfers of specialized 
technologies. The sheer numbers and persistence of 
public administration institutes and similar train- 
ing, education, research, and consultation organi- 
zations suggest that this facet of administration 
transfer and development has hacl lts impact. It has 
been a mixed impact. The commitment to broad 
and rapid transformations of the institutions of 
public administration has faded. Yet it was not 
entirely unsound. 

It is hard to dispute the primordial premise that 
effective administration mechanisms are important 
to national development. It is equally hard to 
ignore the argument that developers must do the 
things they know how to do. Twenty years ago, 
public administration was one of the things people 
thought they knew how to do and how to transfer. 
Since then, our knowledge has grown enormously, 
and with it our sense of the limited scope and 
potency of somv of that knowledge. Our failures 
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and disappointments have probably taught US more btantiall), initially and sometimes permanently, 
tlian our successes. What are some of the lessons? through suboptimization and irrelevance. Efforts 

have sometimes been frustrated by formalism. 



LESSONS AND PORTENTS 
First: Tool aspects of administration have trans- 
ferred most readily across national and cultural 
boundaries — especially the budgetary and finan- 
cial technologies. Some of these transfers have had 
significant constructive effects. 

The long-established core technologies of public 
administration are palpable and specific in content 
and direct output. What to establish, how to 
establish it, with what probable outcomes, can be 
known in advance of action. And certain technol- 
ogies offer obvious attractions: they promise in- 
creased order and control, plus compatibility with 
a wide range of policy orientations. Fiscal technol- 



Effects of intrinsically adequate tools have in 
instances been judged trivial in relation to needs 
and expectations. 

Budget processes and accounting arrangements 
tSit "make financial management neat and tidy 
V hout much affecting financial policy" are not 
uncommon examples of suboptimization.^^ Others 
include elaborate "rationalizations" of formal 
organization, and 0 & M units and planning units 
lacking any potent linkages with goal-setting and 
resource-allocating centers."^ 

The precise distinction between suboptimization 
and perverse irrelevance is not as clear as the fact 



ogies serve the needs of people, often among the ^^'^^ ''^P^'^^^ technologies have too often produced 

most potent and purposive in a government, respon- ^he wrong results-unneeded mformation, super- 

sible for managing finances. Administrative tech- "^^^^ proceduralism, and the frustration of intent 

nologies also tend toward relatively high (but Particularly good-or bad-example, are found 

admittedly varying) degrees of self-containment. ^'^^"S developing-country experiences with com- 

Their enactment can be buffered against impact P^^^rS' management information systems, and 

of the larger environment. Technologies are rather planning tools. 

readily learnable. And every package of adminis- Governments of courUnes in Africa must 



trative technologies worthy of the label is a coher- 
ent Combination of i)rocedures, norms, and partial 
organizational bpecificationb. The technical norms 
must be honored if the technology is to work: 
their content and effect are closely linked with 
outputs. As a result, it is sometimes possible in a 
technological field of action to institutionalize 
arrangements and behaviors consistent with the 
values of rationality, effectiveness, and responsi- 
bility, even when the larger bureaucracy is not 
much imbued with such values. 

Second: The attractiveness of technology trans- 
fer has been matched by major problems. Availa- 
bility has encouraged misuse. Quite a few efforts 
to transfer technologies out of American public 
administration into the governmental apparatub of 
developing countries have failed, entirely or sub- 



beware of reformists who are so obsessed u ith 
some of the modern management ia hnok gics 
that the) are determined to fo::^t them upon 
f the poor countries. Premature computerization 
and hasty introduction of the Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System (PPBS) into 
the administrative systems can do m ore harm 

than good Countries that have comprchen* 

sive development planning when their data 
base is very shaky and their cdm inistrative 
capability unable to cope have found out to their 
dismay that some of the new techniques are 
not automatically applicable. . . 

The problem of formalism was celebrated in the 
work of Fred W. Riggs. He explained formalistic 
propeiibities in the administration of developing 
countries in terms of a theory of "prismatic so- 

20. Personal CGmmunication jrom Barton D. Friedman, Public Administration Service, La Paz, Bolivia, December 13, 
1974* 

21. See Naomi Caiden and Aaron If'ildavsky, Planning and Budgeting in Poor Countries (New York: 11' i y, 1074). 

22. Adebayo Adedcn, ''Formulating Administratne Relorm Strategies in Africa," Interregional Seminar on Major Ad 
ministrative Reforms in Developing Countries (New York. United Nations, 1973), Vol. Ill, Technical Papers, pp. 
55-73. 
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cicly Jose Abucva has illustrated and ana- 
lyzed some of these tendencies toward formalism 
and resistance to tr^chnologies on grounds of their 
inconsonance wiih old cultural values.'^ This 
"culture vs. technology** view can be pushed to 
»he level of chauvinistic absurdity (just as the 
"traditional vs. modern" dichotomy can be elevated 
into an absurd oversimplification). As an explana- 
tion of why technologies won't work, "culture" is 
sometimes the refuge of the very pragmatic nega- 
tivist. In technological activities, formalism and 
ambiguous bureaucratic behavior frequently can 
be minimized, with gains in the effectiveness and 
predictability of particular bureaucratic domains. 
But deliberate efforts toward such ends require 
knowledge and understanding not provided by the 
technologies themselves. 

Technologies do not include criteria for deter- 
mining whether or not to use them. Yet technol- 
ogies, which are at best instruments for solving 
problems, have o^ten been uied as a means of 
''deftning^^ problems. Together, these two state- 
ments explain a lot of the failures of administra- 
tive technology transfer and the limited success of 
many attempts to modemize public administration 
in developiiig countries. 

Problems are not actually defined — they are 
stipulated. One of the greatest bubuptimizations of 
the past twenty years has been the tendency to 
"define" rather large problems of administration 
and development in technological terms. A prob- 
lem is a synthesis of facts (or assumed facts) and 
judgment?. The question "What is the problem?" 
can be answered by analysis and deliberation, or 
by action, or both. When the answer is determined 
by action more than by analysis, an interesting 
thing happens: the solution specifies the problem. 
The problem becomes that set of conditions that 
is affected beneficially by the intervention. 

Problems that are "in fact" largely technical 
are susceptible uf technulugical bolutiunb. Over the 
years, American public adminibtration fucubed 

23, Fred IT . Riggs, Adminidtrdtiun in Dtvcluping Cuuntrie^. 
1964), 

24, Jose Abaeta, *\idminist rathe Doitums Diffusvd in Emt 
Political and Administrative Development (Durham, N.C.: 

25, Friedman memorandum, op. cit. 



largely upon intrinsic or instrumental problems, to 
be attacked through technology in the service of 
efficiency, effectiveness, rationality, and/or con- 
trol. The ready availability and apparent utility of 
administrative technologies stimulated tendencies 
to "define" the administrative problem of develop- 
ing countries in technological terms. The decisions 
to install technologies have not always been 
informed by analysis. 

I nor out of the f/.S., there is a lot of humbug 
mixed in loith the solid meat and bone of the 
recent and still exotic topics of PPB, computers, 
operations research^ information systems, etc. 
If the exporting nation is represented by 
consumers of humbug, then the old rule applies 
that ''iihen the blind lead the blind, they all 
shall fall in the ditchr-^ 

Alas, the implications of this propensity for er- 
ror are mu^h greater for developing countries. As 
Caiden and Wilddvsky have noted, where needs are 
greatest, means are most limited, probabilities of 
error are largest, and the cost of mistakes is highest. 

Third: The technology transfer efforts of the 
past two decades illustrate a basic feature of the 
public administration that has been so extensively 
and expensively 3xported to developing countries: 
it has aimed more at maintenance needs than 
developmental needs. The established technologies 
and traditional conventions of American public 
adminibtration were best suited to the operation 
and incremental improvement of established ar- 
rangements, within well-institutionalized sociopoli- 
tical sy.^*,ems. In such systems, a tool-and-technique 
orientation to adminibtration makes sense. 

laintenance and development do not, of course, 
Ci ititute a pure dichotomy. Maintenance activities 
are essential in developing as well as developed 
countries. Revenues must be produced and allo- 
cated. Public works, health and education services, 
public infrastructure fur agriculturCj law enforce- 
ment, and dozens uf other things must be provided 
with reasonable effectiveness and predictability. 
Tlie Theory of Pri&matic Society (Boston, Houghon Mifjhn, 

rging States, The Filipino Respotse** in R. Braihanti, ed., 
Duke University Press, 1969), p. 573, 
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If concerns with these matters are necessarj, the> administration-environment-goal relations perti- 

are also insufficient to development, nent to their solutions— were neglected. The lesson 

Administrative technologists and other transfer is that of a large need for redesigning public 

agents too often suboptimized, and assumed auspi- administration training and education, as these 

cious relationships between improved bureaucratic pertain to development. 

outputs and increased developmental effects. This There is a lot of emulative scholasticism in 

is understandable. Ten or twenty years ago, no public administration education in developing 

one knew much about ways to monitor comphx countries. Indigenous contexts, plus limited ex ter- 

noneconomic organizations for effect as well as nal support for upgrading, have conspired against 

output, or how to design agencies that could adjust creati\it> and the adaptation of imported curricula 

smoothly and effectively in response to feedback and ideas to better fit local circumstances. 



about effects, in the absence of effective external 
political institutions. Even today, our knowledge 
of these aspects of administrative design is quite 
limiu-il . We have developed relatively sophisticated 
social indicators and ways of getting them. To 
move from indicators to orderly auspicious changes 
in cause-effect relations remains a long step indeed. 

In the first of the two decades past, some 
Western scholars came to fear the possible effects 
of bureaucratic modernization in countries with 
feeble political institutions: the bureaucrat? might 
take command of policy-making as well as 
execution. The emergence of "technocrats" as key 
elements of policy leadership in a number of 
developing countries suggests some basis for this 
concern. Yet few of the technocrats of Brazil, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Iran, the Philippines, and 
other countries where they flourish have come out 
of conventional education and activity in public 
administration. And the second of the two past 
decades was marked by a spreading sense of the 
impotence of public administration — not its poli- 
tical dynamism. Mechanistic views of organization, 
process-oriented technical expertise, generalized 
professionalism, and purposive objectivity — these 
ubiquitous features, important as they are, proved 
to be neither the creative levers of development nor 
themeans of political takeover. 

Fourth: The conventional, inward-oriented per- 
spective epitomized by concerns with tools and 
technology was embedded in training and educa- 
tion for public administration. More basic needs — 



The record in the field of training is not clear. 
Once one goes above the level of narrow skill and 
knowledge training, training effects are elusive in 
any case.^® We know relatively little about the 
consequences of management training in our own 
milieu, let alone in developing countries. 

Few of the seventy public administration insti- 
tutes have made their marks in research. There are 
exceptions, and that is precisely what they are. 
Some of these institutes have been described as 
little more than "disasters." This is both sad and 
ironic; the first test of their effectiveness should be 
survival and acceptance — if only because this is 
the first law of public administration everywhere. 
Agencies that cannot practice that law can hardly 
preach it well. 

Just as many efforts at bureaucratic reorganiza- 
tion and administrative rationalization and reform 
have failed, some institutes failed because their 
aims were unattainable: the contexts were so 
profoundly inconsonant with their goals. In many 
of those settings, large strivings at administrative 
transformation may have been noble; they were 
also sometimes bizarre. 

Today — after two decades of building institutes 
and other arrangements for public administration, 
education, training, research, and consultancy — 
business schools, industrial engineering schools, 
and economic development institutes are preferred 
instruments of education and training for the 
managers and designers of program and projects in 



for the analysis of development problems and of developing countries. This is unfortunate. These 
26 r ; Siffin, "Factors Involved in the Evaluation of Management Training Institutions:* Program of Advanced 
Ot'udies in Institution Building and Techniad Assistance Methodology. Midwest Universities Consortium for Inter- 
national Activities, c/o International Development Research Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1974. 
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alternative instruments are unlikely to address the 
essentials of the training and education agenda. 

The issue is not one of academic jurisdiction. It 
is a matter of preparing persons and devising 
arrangements for essential tasks of developmental 
analysis and design. These include the analysis of 
potential policies and programs in terms of organi- 
zational and top-level managerial requirements and 
issues. Development projects, programs, and agen- 
cies are usually planned and devised on the basis 
of economic analysis, and/or analysis based upon 
programmatic technological factors. Organiza- 
tional and managerial issues are ignored, or re- 
solved by intuition or established conventions. The 
approach is analogous to the application of admin- 
istrative technologies discussed above. So arc some 
of the results. 

The crucial need is to reduce the likelihood of 
error in the design and implementation of develop- 
ment efforts. Technological expertise will ever be 
limited in its capacity to contribute to this need: 
it can often say what won^t work, or what is 
necessary if not sufficient to effective action. It 
cannot guide the selection of large goals and major 
means. Granted that public administration has no 
superior track record in dealing with such basic 
needs, it does have a distinctive potential for 
making a vital contribution. 

The agenda of public administration has en- 
larged beyond the instrumental orientation of 
twenty years ago. In principle, and somewhat in 
practice, it encompasses the analysis of relatijns 
between public organizations and their soclupolit- 
ical environments. It examines the limits and 
potentials of bureaucracy as an instrument of bucial 
change. It considers the implications of trying to 
act effectively under novel and relatively inde- 
terminate conditions. This is the part of the agenda 
that needs a .tention and emphasis. The conventional 
subjects — budgetmg, personnel, and other tech- 
nologies — should be fitted within a framework that 
includes criteria and modes of analysis for making 
effective and discerning use of technologies. 

27. For a general lescription, see J. Siffin, ''Dctclopment 
Seminar on Major Administrative Reforms (New York 
152-60. 



Fifth: If the need for ability to design and 
implement arrangem'^'.ntb involving technologies is 
greater than the need for the technologies, then that 
need is for what some people call development 
administration. This term — it has been around for 
more than a decade — attests to rising frustrations 
with the public administration of the West as an 
instrument of development. 

The essence of development is not to maintain, 
but to create effectively. In the design approach of 
development administration, innovative problem 
analysis and '^definition" logically precede the 
specification of solutions.^^ Through the past 
twenty years, problem-defining capabilities within 
developing countries have grown considerably, 
usually in specialized entities. These include some 
planning agencies; ministries, and departments 
making use of such analytical tools as sector and 
project analysis, and some finance ministries. A 
common and important imperfection of these in- 
creased capacities is their limited ability to take 
account of organizational and managerial factors. 

The most powerful and extensively used tools 
are economic. "Organization" is treated as a given, 
or even as a factor extraneous to the analysis. L» 
this respect, these tools can be perverse. Tliey can 
also be strengthened by being placed in proper 
context. 

Doing this means, among other things, marshal- 
ing substantial amounts oi knowledge about 
organizational design and the effects of alternative 
organizational arrangements. It means applying 
buch knowledge to ubiquitous and important 
organizational problems — such as the miasmic 
realities of public enterprises in many places, and 
the dreary ineffectudlity of many of the organiza- 
tions called cooperatives. We need to know the 
factors that determineif these and other organiza- 
tional forms will be effective, or not effective. Many 
of these factors are environmental — not intrinsic 
io the organizations themselves. Thus a key concern 
of developmental design is the task environment. 
Another is the interplay of organization and 

Administration as a Strategic Perspective " in interregional 
United Nations, 1973), Vol. 111, Technical Papers, pp. 
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environment :n relation to desired goals. Even 
more challenging — vve need mechanisms for apply- 
ing that knowledge. 

An excellent illustration of a developmental 
design strategy is found in John D. Montgomerj's 
study "The Allocation of Authority in Land 
Reform Programs: A Cumparative Studj of Ad- 
ministrative Process and Outpuls."^^ The problem 
he addressed was not land reform, but the effects 
of alternative organizational approaches to land 
reform. He examined twenty-five cases, classified 
them into three categories — centralized, decentral- 
ized, and "devolved" organizational arrangements 
— and asked: What different effects did each of 
these arrangements produce — on bureaucratic 
power, on peasant security, on peasant political 
power, and on peasant income? 
The findings are significant: 
Devolvemenl of land reform operations . . . 
gives substance to local government . . . and ike 
largest volume of peasant benefits. The expected 
result isaspiraling citizen interest, and 
presumably a (Greater commitment to the 
political process by which government enters 
into developmental activities.^^ 

Montgomery discovered certain trade-offs be- 
tween centializdtiun and peasant benefits, between 
peasant benefits and bureaucratic power, between 
administrative effectiveness and ease of adminis- 
trative management. As he shows, alternative 
designs have alternative consequences. A priori 
knowledge of this fact— knowledge for design — 
opens up the opponunity for informed choices of 
means. Such choices can, indeed, have truly pro- 
found effects. 

Montgomery's inquiry epitomizes development 
administration. It shows how design can be rooted 



in analysis of the prospective effects of known 
alternatives, prior to the basic decisions about 
implementation. 

Under real-world conditions of novelty and 
indeterminacy, the design process does not end 
when implciiientation begins. It continues, in 
management processes that look beyond outputs 
to effects and accordingly adjust inputs and/ 
or operations and/ or goals. 

Approaches of this kind, and the building of 
capacity to apply them, are prime needs, now and 
undoubtedly for the next twenty years. The past 
twenty offer us no clear assurance of their fu 
ment, for these are heroic needs. 

One final lesson: In two decades, we have come 
a long way from the self-assured export and 
import of conventional administrative ideas and 
techniques. As a consequence, one-time importers 
and exporters have come closer together. The 
so-called developed countries have moved beyond 
systems maintenance administration into efforts to 
guide and manage social change. The lessons of the 
last decade in the United States — the lessons of the 
"War on Poverty," for example — demonstrate that 
we too have great needs for development adminis- 
tration — needs that somewhat parallel those of 
other developing countries. There is much that we 
can learn together, that we can truly share instead 
of peddle. We should therefore build the content 
and apply the portents of development administra- 
tion, and make more sensible use of conventional 
public administration, as we face futures marked 
b> blooming demands for the coordination and 
integration of efforts, for the adroit and effective 
setting and service of social goals, and for more 
audacious and auspiciou.v public interventions in 
the terms of human evistence. 



28. Administrative Science Quarterly, March, 197^. An earlier version of this statement is found in Uphoff and W . 
llchman, eds.. The Political Economy of Development (Berkeley. University of California Press, 1972), pp. 449-62. 

29. Uphoff and Ilchman, ibid., p. 458. 
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It is generally accepted that while the French 
and the British have made some contributions to 
the development of modern management theory, it 
is American industry that has demonstrated mod- 
ern management's effectiveness and applicability, 
first when li transformed itself during World War 
II into the "Arsenal of Democracy" and then 
after the war, when the American multinational 
firms expanded so rapidly on a worldwide basis 
that by the middle of the sixties, even the Euro- 
peans were alarmedly forecasting that in one 
more decade, Americans would "have a monopoly 
on know-how, science, and power" and would 
transform Europe into an "annex of the United 
States."' 

Today, what is known as management theory 
in most of the world consists basically of the 
American interpretation of the teachings of the 
classical school of Fayol and Taylor, with some 
gleanings from the works of ihe better-known be- 
haviorists and operations management theorists. It 
also is accepted generally that the "principles" of 
management used by the Americans with so much 
success are universally applicable, that they are 
transferable, with some minor "fine-tuning," from 
country to country and from one organizational 
type to another. Consequently, most management 
training and education is done all over the world, 
often by rr^te, from American textbooks. 



The view that inanagement is one and that man- 
agement principles are the same all over the 
world would probably have remained unchal- 
lenged had the Japanese not performed their eco- 
nomic miracle in the sixties. Starting from an 
economy in shambles at the end of World War II, 
its factories leveled by "firebombs," its giant fi- 
nancial and industrial combines (the zaibatsu) 
broken up, the Japanese, in about twenty years, 
rebuilt their industries and invaded the markets 
of the world so successfully that by the mid- 
sixties, they were among the world's most indus- 
trialized countries and by the seventies had sur- 
passed all but the United States in productivity. 
In trying to find the causes for Japan's great suc- 
i. Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber, The American Challenge, (London. Hamish Hamilton Ltd., 1968), p. 75. 
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cess, academics began focusing on the way the ciple" in the West is not necessarily a principle 
Japanese ran their businesses. At firbl, all they elbewhere. For example, one of the cardinal prin- 
saw was quaint confusion. The Japanese were du- ciples of management is the principle of delcga- 



ing everything the wrong way. Moreover, vhey 
were obstinate in refusing to do it in the right 
way, the Western way. As one author put it, "Un- 
til a Japanese businessman has been \ery thor- 
oughly exposed to Western thuught and manners, 
he cannot bring himself tu the puint where he con- 
demns certain Japanese practices and Cumes uut 
in favor of the Western way. . . . 

"In fact there is a natural tendency for the 
Japanese businessman to wrap himself tighter in 
the web of the *Japanese way' whenev ' he is con- 
fronted with a different set of rules which threaten 
to shatter his well-ordered world." But as the 
Japanese, despite their refusal to change their 
"immoral, irrational, dishonest, evasive, ineffi- 
cient, and indecisive" ways,^ went on from success 
to success, eventually less ethnocentric scholars 
began to discern a pattern in the Japanese ways, a 
"method in their madness." And they realized 
that the Japanese had developed an entirely dif- 
ferent management system; a system that was in- 
ternally consistent; a system that worked for the 
Japanese. And it is this Japanese management 
system, radically different from that of the West, 
yet equally effective, that now prompts a reexami- 
nation of the premise, the long-held conviction 
that the "principles" of management discovered 
by the West are universally applicable. 

Upon reflection, one begins to rcaliz'* that what 
we know as the "principles" of management arc 
actually generalizations made by Western mana- 
gers and scholars about managerial decisions that 
have worked for Western managers in their deal- 



tion of responsibility. In an American corpora- 
tion, great care is taken to ensure that the recipi- 
ent of delegated responsibility is clearly pin- 
pointed. This guarantees that should things go 
well, praise and reward will be given to the right 
man, and should things go badly, censure and dis- 
incentives will not be imposed on the wrong man. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, use what they 
call the ringi'Sei^ or the "consultative decision- 
making process," which operates in such a way as 
to diffuse rather than to pinpoint responsibility. 
The ringi system works this way: when a major 
decision needs to be made in a Japanese com- 
pany, a low-ranking man is generally asked to 
study the matter and to come up with a recom- 
mendation on what must be done.^ In doing so, he 
drafts a position paper known as a ringisho. This 
document is then circulated around the company 
and reviewed by all who wUl be affected by the 
decision or who will have a hand in its implemen- 
tation. During this process, a great deal of con- 
sultation takes place, some bargaining, and a lot 
of rewriting. Eventually, a consensus is arrived at 
and formal approval is given by the president. Be- 
cause so many have actively participated in the 
process and have caused changes in the ringisho, 
by the time the decision is reached, not one man 
but all who took part in the process have become 
responsible for the decision. Responsibility has 
been diffused and all are committed to success. 

Another "principle" of management is clarity 
of assignment. To make sure that each man knuws 
exactly what he is supposed to du, whum he re- 
ports to, and whom he is responsible fur. Western 



ings with Western workers. The "discovery" of management has developed complex systems uf 

the Japanese management system is an opportun- j^j^ dei,criptions and job specifications. Mureuver, 

ity to find out how these "principles" apply in a Ronald Dore points out, Western urganization 

different context. charts are drawn up in order to carefully define 

And the conclusion is: what may be a "prin- relatiun^hips between individual positions.^ In 

2. Boye de Menthe, Japanese Manners and Ethics in Business (Tokyo. East Asia Publishing Co., 1961), p. 69. 

3. A/. Y. Ito^.iino, Japan's Managerial System, (Cambridge, Mass.. The MIT Press, and Peter Drncker, 1968), Manage- 
ment: Tasks, Responsibilities, Practicci, (Neiv York. Harper & Row, 1975), disagree on this point. Yoshino's vieiv has 
been adopted here (p. 225). Drucker, on the other hand, claims that the locus is on problem definition rather than on 
what the decision should be ( pp. 466f}.). 

4. Ronald Dore, British Factory, Japariese Factory (Berkeley. University oj California Press, 1973), p, 224. 
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contrast, M. Y. Yoshino explains, "one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Japanese corporate organi- 
zation is that it is structured in collective organi* 
zational units rather than in terms of individual 
positions. ... A closely related feature of the col- 
lectivity orientation is that the responsibilities of 
each organizational unit are defined only in very 
general terms. Detailed job descriptions as typi- 
cally specified in large American corporations do 
not exist in Japanese firms." He goes on: "This 
characteristic stems from the traditional Japanese 
view that a task is to be performed through co- 
operative efforts among individual members of an 
organization. Thus, Japanese managers are much 
less concerned about who performs a task and 
where the responsibility lies than about how indi- 
viduals within the organization work together har- 
moniously toward the accomplishment of the 
goals of the collectivity." Chie Nakane explains 
this further by pointing out that "because of the 
ambiguities in the field of function of the learler 
and the subordinate, the range over which the 
leader exercises authority is determined by the 
relative balance of abilities and personalities 
which the leader and his subordinate bring to a 
given group."^ 

More than anything else, she points out, the 
leader in Japan needs the ability to understand 
and to motivate his men, because the primary 
aspect of his joB is io manage the processes of 
the group rather than the substance of its tasks. 

Still another strongly held "principle" of West- 
ern management ib that of the division of labor. 
Nakane points out that in the Japanese system, 
there is little concern fur the principle uf division 
of labor. Because work ib assigned to the group 
rather than to individuals, the rule played by an> 
one member of the group at any one time is de- 
termined not b> hib area uf bpecializatiun but b> 
the needs of the group. "The Japanese," she ex- 
plains, "in general hold fairlj strung cu.ivictiunb 
that one m .n can do another'^ job whenever this 
be necessary." Dore also puintb uut that managers 

5. Chie Nakane f Japanese Society (Berkeley: University of 

6. James Abegglen, Management and Worker; The Japanese 

7. Daniel Bell, **A 'Just* Equality" Dialogue, Vol. 8, No. 2 i 



in the West "are recruited for and appointed to 
particular jobs, promoted from job to job by a 
system of applications and/or offers as opportu- 
nities occur, but with no clearly marked-out ca- 
reer expectations." They rise and fall on the basis 
of how well they perform their particular job. In 
ihe Japanese system, on the other hand, the man- 
ager is hired by the company for life. He is re- 
cruited from college as an undifferentiated salary- 
man; he is not a specialist, but a generalise Dur- 
ing his lifetime in the company, he will be as- 
signed to different units on the basis of the com- 
pany's need. His salary level, his promotional 
prospects, are influenced more by his seniority, 
his loyalty to the company, and his contributions 
to the attainment of the group s goals than by his 
competence in a particular function. 

In trying to account for the very fundamental 
differences ihat can be found between the Ameri- 
can and the Japanese management systems, the 
acknowledged authorities on the subject — James 
Abegglen,® Chie Nakane, M. Y. Yoshino, Ronald 
Dore, among others — all attribute these differ- 
ences to the differences in the cultures of the so- 
cieties: the American society is a society of indi- 
viduals, while the Japanese is one of groups. 

A noted American sociologist, Daniel Bell, 
points out that in the United States "the individ- 
ual — and not the family, community, or the state 
— IS the important unit of society and ... the pur- 
pose of social arrangements is to allow the indi- 
vidual to fulfill his own potentials."' One need 
only to look back over American history to see 
why this is so. It is the individual who made 
Amerir.a; the individual who left hib ^jarents, and 
family, and friends in England and migrated to 
the New World, where he could worship as he 
pleased, the individual who pushed back the 
Western frontiers, trading with the Indians in the 
Northwest, seeking more fertile farmlands in the 
MIdwebt, riding where the pastures were greener 
and the ranges had no fences in the Southwest, 
and panning for gold in California; it was the in- 

California Press, 1972). 

Solution (Tokyo. Sophia University, WS). 

(1975), p. 86. 
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dividual who seized responsibility for hib own 
destiny, relying on himself to carve out a future. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, are more 
members of groups than they are individuals. 
Chie Nakane points out, for example, that when 
a Japanese introduces himself to a foreigner, he 
is inclined to identify the group that he belongs 
to, his company, before he identifies himself. It 
is within the group that he finds identity; it is as 
a member of the group that he finds \ning. 

The group-centeredness of the Japanese can be 
traced back almost to the very early beginnings of 
the nation. At first, it was founded on the idea of 
the closely knit family. But over the centuries, the 
idea of the blood-related family as the basis of 
social organization metamorphosed into the con- 
cept of ie, the House or the household. 

. • To be more precise, the House is com- 
posed of the head of the House and of the mem- 
bers who are subject to his authority. Those mem- 
bers may include not only his kindred by rela- 
tionship of blood, but also persons, male and fe- 
male, who are not his blood relations and who 
enter the House with his council."® 

Nakane explains the concept further: . . the 
human relationships within this household group 
are thought of as more important than all other 
human relationships. ... A brother when he has 
built a separate house, is thought of as belonging 
to another unit or household; on the other hand, 
the son-in-law, who was once a complete outsider, 
takes the position of a household member and be- 
comes more important than a brother living in an- 
other household." 

In tiie samurai ze, as well as In the agricultural 
and merchant households of medieval Japan, not 
only the in-laws but also "outsiders with not the 
remotest kinship ties . . . (and) servants and 
clerks were usually incorporated as members of 
the household and treated as family members by 
the head of the household." 

During the Meiji Restoration, the ie was es- 
tablished as the society s key legal institution. 
Yoshino explains that "the ie collectivity, rather 
fl. C. Sansom, The Western World and Japan (New Yor 



than individuals, constituted the basic legal en- 
tity in the civil code." 

It is the concept of ie, the House^ that has 
served as the model and has furnished the struc- 
ture an ' the terminology for the modern Japanese 
Kaisha or con^pany, as well as for ihe industrial 
nation-state that is Japan. 

"The term Kaisha/^ Nakane explains, "symbol- 
izes the expression of group consciousness. 
Kaisha docs not mean that individuals are bound 
by contractual relationships into a corporate en- 
terprise, while still thinking of themselves as sep- 
arate entities; rather, Kaisha is 'my' ov 'our' com- 
pany, the community to which one belongs pri- 
marily, and which is all-impo^*.ant in one's life. 
Thus in most cases the company provides the 
whole social existence of a person, and has au- 
thority over all aspects of his life; he is deeply 
emotionally involved in the association." 

In summary, paraphrasing Daniel Bell, in 
Jrjian it is the le, the House, that is the unit of 
human society. In the process of trying to build a 
modern nation, they have succeeded in expanding 
this concept of the ie to include both the Kaisha, 
the company, and the nation-state. The purpose of 
social and economic arrangements is to allow 
these collectivities to fulfill their destiny. And the 
individual finds his meaning by contributing to 
this fulfillment. 

This comparison of the Japanese management 
system with the American management system, 
the Japanese culture with the American, almost 
inevitably raises several very fundamental ques- 
tions regarding management in the developing 
countries of Southeast Asia. 

First, if between two developed countries the 
effeci*.^ management systems can differ su great- 
ly, should not the effective management system 
for the developing countries of Southeast Asia be 
also different? Second, if these differences be- 
tween these two management systems find their 
roots in the fundamental character of their respec- 

e cultures, what then is the fundamental char- 
acter of the cultures of Southeast Asia? Finally, 
what would be the basic elemeiUs of an effective 
: Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1951), p. 448. 
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management system for the developing countries 
of Southeast Asia? Except, perhapb, for the fn&t, 
the answers to these quebtion& will nut be ea^y tu 
arrive at. The process of developing the inudern 
Western management system began in the late 
1800s and is still going on. As was pointed out 
earlier in this paper, its principles are generaliza- 
tions made over the years by Western managers 
and scholars who described and analyzed thou- 
sands of "cases" of managerial situations and ar- 
rived at their conclusions using what worked for 
Western managers in their dealings with Western 
workers. A similar long and arduous process of 
looking at concrete managerial situations in the 
Southeast Asian context, of documenting what 
works and what does not, is one that we cannot 
bypass. There is no substitute for it. But by know- 
ing what we are looking for, and where we should 
look, we may be able to do the job more effective- 
ly, more efficiently, and with less time and effort. 
Thus, in this paper, we propose to discuss and, 
hopefully, clarify some of the major elements of 
our search process. 

The first thing we have tu recognize i& that the 
task of developing a Suuthea&t A^idi! nianagement 
system, while important, is onl> a mean& tu an 
end. Its value, if we are able tu develuj) one that 
works well, will be found in it& capacity tu help 
us in trying to attain for the peoples uf our region 
"the good life." The difficulty with thi&, however, 
is that what constitutes "the good life" for us is 
something we Southeast Asians are not reall> sure 
of, something that we have not really defined for 
ourselves. The countries of Southeast Asia have 
been so long dominated by Western powers that, 
for the most part, our formulations of "the good 
life" are echoes of the definitions of the West. 
The tragedy, of course, is the fact that even the 
developed countries of the West are fa&t coming 
to the realization that, even fur them, "the good 
life" as they define it currently is not sustainable 
over the long pull. We have been following a mir- 
age. We need to look deeply into uurselvch, and 



tr> to understand what is really important, in 
short, to define what "the good life" is for South- 
east Asia, one that i& congruent with our funda- 
mental values and jet attainable and sustainable 
with our present and potential resources. 

But what does all-this4iave-to-do~with develop- 
ing a Southeast Asian management system? Ev- 
erything. The Americans and the Japanese de- 
veloped successful systems because they knew 
what they wantrd the systems for. For the Ameri- 
cans: religious freedom, "a chicken in every pot," 
a Model T Ford, a merry Oldsmobile, a Cadillac 
car, "More!" the world safe for the American way 
of life. For the Japanese: no more bombardments 
by the black ships of the barbarians, "a strong 
Emperor, a strong nation," a ' Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere," parity with the West. We 
will never be able to develop a working system 
for ourselves until we know clearly what we want 
the system for. 

The tecond thing we have to recognize is that 
crucial to defining "the good life" for Southeast 
Asia, as well 33 to developing a management sys- 
tem suited for Southeast Asia, is a thorough 
understanding, of the fundamental value system 
that is shared by the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

We, of course, are assuming that there is such 
a shared value system. Whether this assumption is 
a good one or not is something that needs re- 
searching. From my readings,^ from my contact 
with fellow Southeast Asians, both in their own 
countries and at the Asian Institute of Manage- 
ment, I feel that it is a valid assumption. If 
Southeast Asia is anything, it is diversity; diver- 
sity in racial origins, diversity in languages, di- 
versity in religions, diversity in the manner in 
which Lhe various countries have been influenced 
by and have reacted to the various waves of inva- 
sion and of transmigration that have come from 
India, from China, and from the countries of the 
West. In all of this diversity, however, there is 
one thing that the people of Southeast Asia do 
have in common: the great majority of them sup- 



9. Some of the more intenstinf; ones wer< the jolloiung. Frank Lynch and Alfonso de Guzman^ eds.. Four Readingj^ on 
Philippine Values (Quezon City. Attneo di Manila University Press, 1970), Robert Molt, Thai Values and Behavior 
Pallerns (Tokyo Chas, Tattle Co*, 1973), Ann Rath IVillner, ''Problems of Management and Authority in a Transi* 
tional Society: A Case Study of a Javanese Factory,'" Human Organization, XXII (Summer, 1963). 
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port themselves on the babib uf wet rice agricul- 
ture on the alluvial plains of the region. Keith 
Buchanan points out that 'Svet rice cultivation" oc- 
cupies a distinctive ''ecological niche ... in South- 
east Asia," the type of environment termed b> 
Spencer "the moist aquatic fringe." It is t>pical 
of the major alluvial low lands of the region, 
from the low land:> of the Red River in the north 
to the coastal plains of Java an 1 Celebes in the 
5outh. It \b the most distinctive t>pe of agriculture 
in the region; indeed, the ver> term "Southeast 
Asia" conjures up a vision of close settled, care- 
fully tended saiiahs (irrigated rice fields) agaiast 
a backdrup of palms or forested hills.*^ This pat- 
tern of cultivation has resulted in ver> high densi- 
ties of population. In central Java and the plains^ 
uf Tongkin, for example, the> have reached highs 
uf as man> as 580 pennons per square kilometer. 
"These remarkable densities of population in low 
land Southeast Asia are based, not, as the Atlantic 
world is, on industry but on intensive exploitation 
of the soil by peasant families living on tiny plots 
of lands.'' Buchanan continues: 

Rice as a crop, is not only demanding in terms 
of environmental conditions and thus encour 
ages a marked localization of population, it 
also gives a high output of food per unit area 
and thus is a ''factor of density" 

Each of these concentrations of population 
are broken down into an infinite number of 
villages, tiny social and economic "cells" It is 
this cell-like structure which gives Southeast 
Asian civilizations their strength and their 
resilience. These villages are both political and 
economic centers; village political life is 
strongl) democratic, governed by a traditional 
law which has often outlasted codes of lati 
superimposed by a central government and in 
the administration of the village, all the family 
heads are equal, any special consideration 
being due to age or personal inerits. Each vil- 
lage in turn consists of a multitude of smaller 
cells, the family units. The family is the basic 
social group and at the same time, the basic 
economic group since in the traditional so- 
cieties it was the basic unit in the system of 
land exploitation. 
10. The Southeast Asian World (N York: Doubli'day & 



This primarily rice-growing economy that has 
resulted in small, tightly packed social and polit- 
ical cells ". \s developed in the Southeast Asian a 
set of fundamental values that I believe the ma- 
jority of Southeast Asians share in common. I 
feel that some of the key elements of this system 
of values are the following: 

First, the Southeast Asian is paradoxical in that 
he greatly values his individual independence, 
while at the same time he willingly is bound by 
responsibilities to his family, to his kin group, to 
his neighborhood group, and to his village com- 
munity. He is not as much of an individual as the 
American because of the network of responsibili- 
ties that limit his freedom of choice; neither is he 
as much of a group-oriented man as the Japanese, 
perhaps because he has so many groups to 
he ih emotionally committed that he ends up be- 
ing free to make his own choice from among his 
albeit limited range of alternatives. 

Second, the Southeast Asian places a very great 
value on personalistic relationships. In the West, 
a man can divorce in his mind his role as a 
Worker in a factory from his role as a volunteer 
worker in a civic organization or as a father in a 
family. In contrast, the Southeast Asian places a 
great value on his being taken as a complete per- 
son in whatever situation he is in. In the work- 
place, he insists that his supervisor see him not 
only as a worker but as a complete person; to a 
political meeting, he brings not only his political 
convictions but also the totality of his concerns. 
He seems incapable of compartmentalizing his 
life and insists that others not do so. 

Third, because the Southeast Asian lives in 
such small yet intricately intertwined groups to 
which he owes multiple loyalties, he feels a very 
strong need for maintaining s.tiooth interpersonal 
relationships with all those around him. Those ot 
ihe West who have had a chance to deal with 
Southeast Asians have often complained that it is 
difF^ult to communicate with them because they 
never wish to express disagreement; they tend to 
say yes even when they mean no. They also com- 
plain that the Southeast Asians have a tendency to 
Co., Inc., 1968). 
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tell a man what ihey think he wUhcb lu hear rather 
than what they actually know or feel. Part of thii» 
syndrome also is the Southeast A&ianb* tendency 
to distrust the mechanism of the majority vute tu 
settle issues. Not for them, the resentment of even 
a small minority. The Asian way, which the Indo- 
nesians call '"Musjawarah," ib to discubb an ibbue 
at interminable length until consensub ib reached. 
It is these and similar other strongly held values 
that we must clarify and make explicit so that we 
can use them in trying to define what a "good 
life" is and in trying to develop a management 
system Xhal can work for us. 

Fourth, we must realize that thib tabk mubt be 
approached with an open mind — and humility. 

The schools of management alone are not cap- 
able of undertaking it. Men from other dis- 
ciplines — philosopherb, economibtb, buciulugibtb, 
psychologists, political scientibts, agrlculturibts — 
have knowledge, skills, particular kindb of re- 
search capabilities that these tasks will also re- 
quire. Furthermore, universities alone are nut suf- 
ficient for the attainment of these goals; we will 
need the participation, in the development uf a 
common language, of a commonality of ideas, of 
a way by which learning and practice may be 
shared, and in the process of evolving consensus, 
of the different elements of the society — govern* 
ment, the business and the managerial commu 
nily, local community leaders^ ihe religious 
groups, the professions, tne workers, the farmers, 
and so forth. Their help mu^t be sought, their 
initiatives encouraged, th?ii assumption of Iciider 
ship welcomed in those areas — aid these proba- 
bly constitute the majority ,r the areas concerned 
— where they can be more effective than we. 

We musL also accept the fact that most of us 
in the scliools uf rnanageuient have quai,i-West- 
ern mmds, no'-quite-Southeast Asian patterns of 
thought, habits of thinking, internalized para- 
digms and assumptions about the nature of man 
and the workings of the univer'^e in which he livcb. 
We have a lot of relearning to do, we need a lot 
of reeducating. 

Apart from participating actively in the totality 
of the process, perhaps the work that we in man- 
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dgement education can most conipeteiitlj and con- 
fidently undertake ib that of becking out, observ- 
ing, studying, dcbcribing, documenting, analyzing, 
and learniiig from cabCb of real-life managerial 
decision-making and action, tcbting our percep- 
tioiib, our conclubioiib, our hypothcbes in the clabb- 
room, in the dialogue thai we mubl maintain with- 
in our faculticb, with othei management institu- 
tionb, and with the managerial community in both 
government and the private sector. In thib process 
of rcbcarch, and dibcussion, and reflection, we 
need to continually challenge the paradigmb that 
we have picked up and adopted from our West- 
ern-oriented education and upbringing. We mUbt 
be willing to change them when they deserve 
changing. And, most of all, v/e must be willing to 
change ourselves. 

Finally, because the field of management ib ab 
wide and as varioub as Southeast Asia itself, we 
mUbt realize that we cannot cover all the areas 
possible. We must choose, we must focus, we 
mUbt concentrate our efforts and our study on 
those areas that will prove mobt btrategic for the 
region over the long pull and where the most 
fruitful learning may be had. 

At the Asian Institute of Management (AIM), 
we have made some of our choiccb. Oui firbt 
choice hab been the family firm. Through sheer 
number^ alone, the family -owned bmall and me- 
dium (plub a few large, family managed and con* 
trolled domcbtic) companicb could hold the key 
to economic development. The reliability of bta- 
tibticb within the region varicb, but anywhere from 
60 to 85 percenr of all nonagricultural, cenbus- 
regij^tered firmb and enterpriscb are family owned, 
family controlled, or family managed. Because 
most of the incomes of these firms is undisclosed 
or hidden, wealth estimates cannot be determined, 
much less compared with the top one thousand 
corporations, for example. But ought to be sub 
stantial. At any rate, given this critical mass of a 
particular type of firm, it deserves special study. 

There is another reason why we have chosen the 
family firm. The family is the basic primary unit 
of Southeast Asian society. Our theory is that 
there is a great deal of transference from the 
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family to the family firm of value&, of morcb, of 
practices, of the culture itself. We wibh to bee 
how these impact on the firm's requirements for 
productivity, efficiency, effectiveness, in both small 
and large firms in order to see what works and 
what does not. We suspect that some of the tru- 
isms about family firms that we have accepted 
uncritically as true — i.e., "Nepotism is bad," '*Pa- 
ternalism is backward and counterproductive," 
etc. — may be true only for the West, and that 
nepotism and paternalism may be functional and 
effective in our own cultures for furthering the in- 
terests of both the family firm and society. 

Our second choice is the small community as 
the basic unit not only of political and social but 
also of economic organization. Sixto K. Roxas III 
points out that the business firm, the enterprise, 
"has been the exemplar of all economic organiza- 
tions. It has been around its modality that all our 
other institutions have been designed; our laws, 
our financial institutions, our management organi- 
zation technology, our economic projects."** He 
points out that the enterprise was introduced by 
»he West to Southeast Asia in 

the form of outposts of Western or industrial 
nations in distant lands for the purpose of 
acquiring good.s required by the European 
industry: the early Spanish, Portuguese. Dutch, 
French and English factories'^ in Asia, and 
then later the establishment of mines, and 
plantations in Malaysia. Indonesia, Indochina 
and the Philippines. 

The resulting pattern in that of the three- 
tiered economies of the Asia Pacific region 
with a traditional rural, subsistence village 
encompassing the large majority of the popu- 
lation, a ''bazaar' urban economy with the 
Chinese, Arab and Indian traders, the small 
town markets and import-export economy, and 
an enclave of Western-type enterprise, a mine, 
a plantation, with all the ancillary network of 
businesses, banks, insurance companies, shop' 
ping centers, recreation facilities, etc. This 
economic configuration creates a tremendous 
pole of attraction around etonumit actiiitics. 



directly or indirectly serving the market prior- 
ities of foreign countries and thus distorts the 
pattern of total national development. The 
domestic enterprises are starved of critical 
human and financial resources. A serious im- 
balance occurs in the pace of development of 
domestic versus joreign'oriented enterprise. 
Invariably the tension that results becomes too 
much for the tenuous political system to 
contain.^^ 

In contrast, Roxas proposes the development of 
rural villages (with populations of about two 
thousand) and small urban communities (popula- 
tions of up to fifty thousand) into viable and ef- 
ficient economic units. Unlike the business enter- 
prise, which is exclusively concerned with extract- 
ing single commodities for a market outside the 
community itself, this new basic unit, the small 
community, will have for its objective the develop- 
ment of "the totality of an area's resources with 
a view to maximizing the livelihood of the popu- 
lation." He gives the following example: 

// logging company that mmes into an area for 
the sole purpose of cutting the commercial 
timber to service a market tvill have an operat- 
ing strategy that is quite different from that of 
an entity whose objective is to develop a viable 
human settlement. Both institutions inay use the 
commercial timber stands that can be logged 
without permanently damaging the environ- 
ment. But the logging company^s job is finished 
when the logs have been converted into rev- 
enues. For the ^'community,'* the revenues 
from the logs are merely the means for pro* 
viding capital to develop the infrastructure 
facilities and the other sources of livelihood 
for the population of the region. 

It is conceivable even that both entities may 
be organized for profit. But the enterprise earns 
its profit by extracting and marketing the logs. 
The ''community'' must earn its profits by pro- 
ducing a permanently viable human entity and 
developing the total resources of the region. 

We at AIM are intrigued by Roxas's idea of a 
new paradigm for Southeast Asian development. 



//. iiixto K. Roxas III, 'Managing; Human SeUlcinvnts in the Anan Eni'uonmvr.r (Speech delivered be lore thv Eastern 
Regional Organization for Planning and Housing \EAROPH\ Congress, Manila forum, 1975). 

12. ''The Pacific Basin. Future Patterns oj Resource Exploitation and Their Implications for Investments and Finance** 
(Speech delivered at the conference "The Emerging Era of the Pacific,** Honolulu, 1975). 
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While we realize, as he does, that the concept still 
needs a lot of thought anJ a lot of development, 
we feel that because it Luilds on the villages, mar- 
ket towns, and small cities that constitute more 
than 80 percent of Southeast Asia's population, 
it is an id a that * worth exploring. For this con- 
cept to prosper, ^owever. Southeast Asia will need 
to have, perhaps to develop, a very special kind 
of manager. One who not only can operate in a 
business-oriented mode but \sho also has ihe skills 
necessary to generate greater internally based 
motivation within the community, for the good of 
the community. Rather than dealing with the 
workers, say, in a logging operation, only as 
workers, he will have to see them as total human 
beings for whose development he will be respon- 
sible. 

To begin understanding the managerial tech- 
nology that will be required t > implement this con- 
cept, we plan to take a close look at, to write cases 
on, three types of existing organizations: the "en- 
clave enterprise," the company town, and the com- 
ni\inity-initialed business project. The "enclave 
enterprise," in the clas&ical analogue posited by 
Roxas, lo in a community in order to extract its 
resources for distant markets ; it buys what it 
needs in termb of raw materials or cheap labor 
without worrying too much about its effects on 
the community, whether good or bad. Then 
there are companicb which, realiJng that they 
constitute a main economic base of the com- 
munity, have adopted the idea that they are 
at leabt partially respunblLle for the develop- 
ment of the community. As part of their so- 
cial recponsibilities, they have established and 
maintained such things as worker housing proj- 
ects, churches, hospitals, schoolb, power-generat- 
ing stations, etc. . . . Finally, there are quite a 
number of examples of communities that have 
tried, on the initiative of either political or civic 
leaders, to develop bu.-.inebb projects that would 
contribute to the prosperity of the community. 
These have ranged from bimple projectb ouch ab 
organizing the handicraft activiticb within a town 
in order to give them a better chance of tapping 
export markets to total development bchemes 



aimed at improving the long-run economic out- 
look and even the social structure of the commu- 
nity. We think that describing how these different 
types of organizations are managed and compar- 
ing them one with the other will give us a pretty 
good idea of the problems and opportunities that 
a "community manager" would have to face and 
what his feasible courses of action would be. They 
may even yield insights into how such communi- 
ties may have to be restructured in order to form 
the self-developing small communities of which 
Roxas speaks. 

Our third choice is agribusiness management, 
which we regard as a key element in the economic 
development of the region. Prevailing economic 
theory describes Southeast Asia as consisting of 
labor-surplus economies with a large moribund 
provincial-agricuhural sector and a small but 
growing urban-industrial sector. Previous devel- 
opment planning concentrated principally on in- 
dustrialization within the accessible urban areas, 
in the process neglecting the rural-agriculture sec- 
tor where the bulk of the population lay. More 
recent development plans now address the agri- 
cultural sector: economic theory and common 
sense coincide, and it is now widely believed that 
economic development must start where the bulk 
of the population is. The agricultural sector must 
first make the country self-sufficient in food, and 
then more, before industrialization can take place. 
The agricultural issue in the 1960s was technol- 
ogy; the issue in the 1970s is management — re- 
source management, logistics management, finan- 
cial management. 

The manager in agribusiness must cope with a 
bet of conditions entirely different from that faced 
by his urbanized, industrialized counterpart. 
These conditions often take the form of absences 
or inadequacies of basic infrastructure — no roads, 
no transportation, no telephones, no power, etc. 
The management of resources in agriculture must 
take these factors into account. A second manage- 
ment element far more crucial in agricuhure than 
in Industry ib logistics. Given the technology to 
produce for self-sufficiency both in the farm and 
for the rest of the country, the problem ijecomes 
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une of moving output to the nricxikets; in the course 
of this movement, the manager must develop a 
system to minimize wastage and pilferage lobbeb 
as well as to reduce the price increabCb added uii 
to the basic pruduct ab it muvcb alung the cumber- 
some and inefficient dibtributiun network. Add tu 
this the fact that farm uutput ib the result of 
small-scale agriculture (in the PhilippinCb, th^^re 
are approximately 2.3 million farmb, and onlj 5 
percent of these are over ten hectare^, i.e., twenty - 
five acrcb), then the manager mubt albo work 
backwards to cope with the collection problem. 
The third management problem ib in inbtitutional- 
izing the financing for the farmer by taking him 
out of the hand of the town usurer and into the 
arms of the rural banker. The rural farmer repre- 
sents an untapped source of real income, and de- 
velopment demandb that hib needb, and hib bavingb 
as well, must be incorporated into the financial 
system. The manager, be he farmer or banker, 
must achieve an understanding with hit, counter- 
part. But beyond these technical conbideiationb ib 
the matter of the farmer's values. There are few 
others in the Southeast Asian society, in any so- 
ciety, for that matter, who arc as conservative as 
the farmer. What therefore is the managerial tech- 
nology that must be developed that the farmer 
can use in the running of his business? Which of 
his values must he modify if he is to be effective? 
Which of our own ideas and concepts must wc 
change if we are to help him achieve his ends? 

Our fourth choice ib the management of govern- 
ment corporationb. Throughout Southeast Abia, 
the government influence on, and paiticipation in, 
business continues to grow, both quantitatively, in 
the number of government-managed enterpribCb, 
and qualitatively, in the bclection of important in- 
dustries and/or firmb to manage. The growth of 
the government-managed corporation docb not nec- 
essarily imply a failure of the free-enterpribC 
system; at present, most Abian governmentb seek 
participation in businesb, not a nionopoly of it. 
Rather, government or public bcctoi participation 
is based ori the assumption that busincbs or the 
private sector is a key implementing factor in de- 
velopment. The government-managed corporation 



lollow^s the logical sequence from development 
planning at the macrolcvcl to implementation on 
an indubtry-widc or company-wide level. The 
btercolype of the government bureaucrat bungling 
through a bubincbb or industry has not been uni- 
versally or conclubivcly proven: and running a 
busincbb ib btill essentially a management prob- 
lem and not a political issue. The failure of gov- 
ernment-run corporationb may indeed be blamed 
on the intrusion of "politics," but the fault lies 
equally in the failure to resolve the management 
tabk of reconciling multiple objectives: efficiency, 
ab meaburcd by profitability and returns, and eco- 
nomic development, ab indicated by high employ- 
ment levels, for example. There is also the fact 
that becaubc of the presumed advantages the gov- 
ernment has behind it when it steps into an indus- 
try or firm, it tends to pick those projects that pre- 
ci:5ely are difficult to manage. Managing a steel 
mill or a port foi international trade is not an 
caby task, and failure ib measured not only in 
income loSbCb but albo in lost development oppor- 
tunities. 

There are several areas of research available in 
analyzing the government manager. Given the 
^'business policies" as indicated in the develop- 
ment plan, the discrepancy, if any, betv/een plan- 
ning and implementation can be studied. Second, 
the role of the government corporation in infra- 
structure development can be analyzed; there is 
even the possibility of making a comparison of 
the enterprise when it btarted out as a private con- 
cern and after it came under government control 
and management, and vice versa. A third area for 
btudy ib the development of criteria of efliciency 
and buccesj for government-managed corpora- 
tionb, absuming that profitability is not the sole or 
primary criterion. Finally, there is the problem 
pobcd by the development of a very pervasive cul- 
ture not only in the government corporation but 
a!bu ^ government itself: a culture that mouths 
the "ar.Ti's-length" attitudes of the West but puts 
into practice the ^ery personalistic value i of 
:joutheabt Abia. It is what one sociologist has 
called a "bplit level" culture. And because of this, 
management in government corporations has rare 
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ly been very effective. One suspeclb that a man- 
agement technology for Southea&t A&ian govern- 
ment Corporations can be developed that uill be 
responsive to the needs of the communities that 
they serve if only we would recognize that the 
Southeast Asian has a unique kind of psychologi- 
cal and social makeup to which the technology 
must be fitted. This we propose to explore by ex- 
amining examples of government corporation op- 
erations that work and determining what rrakes 
them work and how their successful managers go 
about doing their jobs. 

Our fifth choice is the e ."epreneurial mana- 
ger. The preceding four settings that the Southeast 
Asian manager faces — in the family firm, in the 
small community, in agribusiness, and in the gov- 
ernment-operated enterprises — may be described 
as horizontal situations. They represent four pos- 
sible environments in which the Asian manager 
must operate. The entrepreneurial manager, on the 
other hand, represents a vertical concept, an at- 
titude and mode of behavior, which the manager 
must first develop in order to effectively manage 
the situations in which he may find himself. 

Basically, the entrepreneurial manager repre- 
sents a possible prototype for the manager in the 
developing econumj. The developing cuuntrj ma> 
be defined a^ one in which too man> opportunities 
go unexploited, undeveloped, unrealized. And 
the entrepreneurial manager bceks out opportuni- 
ties, exploits (in the beneficial ijen&e of the word), 
and developb the^e opportunities. This tjpe of 
manager therefore performs a function over and 
above the administration of a business. The cntrc 
preneurial manager is not a job-seeker but a de- 
veloper of opportunities; he not only uses existing 
resources, but he also marshals them into new and 
creative configurations to suit the situation. 

The man who the developing countries of 
Southeast Asia need in one who can spot an op- 
portunity, gather the requisite re&ourceb to take 
advantage of it, and organize a viable enterpri.se 
to capitalize on it, as well as nurture the enter- 



prise, solve its problems, and maintain its abilitj 
to respond to emerging opportunities while keep- 
ing it prosperous and productive. He must be both 
an entrepreneur and a manager; in short, an en- 
trepreneurial manager. 

The concept of entrepreneurial manager pre* 
sumes tiio existing polarity in style between the 
administrative manager, whose training and ana- 
lytical tools are suited principally for ongoing 
concerns, and the "pure" entrepreneur, who is 
best suited for the creation and organization of 
enterprises, but has little skill or aptitude for their 
management. The concept implies the ation of 
a middle ground, and the ability to develop the 
characttristics of both types in a siiigle manager. 
The e ,repre:2ea*ial manager may already exist, 
in some rou^h form, a necessary product of his 
environment; or he may represent an entirely new 
breed to be created by a new or modified manage- 
ment educational process. Research must there- 
fore take two tracks: the reality-based track aims 
at identifying situations in which entrepreneurial 
opportunity-seeking did in fact take place, and 
studies the manager or entrepreneur responsible; 
the planning based track attempts to define and 
describe, in a synthetic ur total vie^\, opportuni- 
ties in the environment, still uriexploited, that can 
be analyzed, also in a synthetic fashion, b> the 
graduate student. The reality-based track answers 
th*> questions "What happened, and how did it 
comi^ *o happen?" The planning-based track con- 
centrates on what could happen, and how it can 
be made to happen. 

In this essay, I have tried to do two things. 
First, to show that there is a need to develop>a 
management system that is responsive to and 
Congruent with the values, the needs, and the re- 
sources of Southeast Asia, and that such a system 
will be different from either the Western or the 
Japanese management system; and, second, to 
indicate some of the more critical elements that 
would have to be considered in the development 
of such a system. 



THE CURRENT CRISIS IN 
RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN AFRICA 
The 1960s were the years for optimism in tech- 
nical assistance: when, for example) in Africa 
alone, more than forty different Institutes of Ad- 
ministration were funded, built, and staffed with 
extranational assistance; when visiting professor«^ 
were so plentiful as to be an embarrassment; when 
training opportunities overseas abounded, while 
the volume of new projects was almost more than 
many young nations could absorb. And, most fun- 
damentally, our carpetbags bulged with teclino- 
logical miracles: manpower planning, comparative 
administration, project planning, even (lately) in- 
termediate technology. Few of the many involved 
in this vast effort to enlist the Western, non-Marx- 
ist experience for the benefit of the emerging 
Third World nations doubted tne efficacy of their 
"answer" (which, in fact, consisted of a loose 
panoply of competing programs and techniques). 
If they encountered problems ia achieving the ef- 
fective transfer of this Western management tra- 
dition — as they immediately did — it was seen as 
an analytical challenge, a need to understand the 
working of alien and apparently irrational socio- 
political systems so that the suitable points for 
leverage could be identified and then acted upon.^ 
One component of the transfer exercise was the 
implementation for the first time of some fairly 
sophisticated field surveys to measure what was 
being achieved in the sphere of rural administra- 
tion (the main emphasis in Africa being upon 
studies of agricultural extension, cooperative ad- 
ministration, land settlement, farm innovation, 
and adult educaMon). By coincidence, the pub- 
lished results (rom this first-generation of evalu- 
ative research have coincided with a dramatic 
downturn in the fortunes of both technical assis- 
tance and the relative economic position of the 
weaker Third World nations — those population- 
rich, resource-poor, tropical and semitropical 
countries that some authors distinguish as the 
"Fourth World" to highlight their peculiarly dis- 
advantaged situation in the world economy. 

!• A clctssic embodiment oj this premise was the 1966 Kcritho Conference in Kenya, intended to furnish the guidelines 
for coordinate^ technical assistance toward eicn tht local costs of rural action programs a parallel it, stance from 
Asia has been the evolution of foundation-sponsored research on comparative public adtainistratioa. 
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The true meabure of the bcope of the problenrib 
confronting thcbC Icbb developed counlrieb \ onl) 
just becoming apparent. Almost any prognostica- 
tion of present trends in international relation- 
ships shows that the Fourth World countries face 
a bleak economic future. However, the re&earch 
mentioned above now bUgge^tb th^t, in addition, 
these countries must cope with a systemic and per- 
sistent malfunctioning of their internal adminis- 
trative systems, most notably in the crucial fields 
of their agricultural, educational, and health ser- 
vices. The contrast between the ambitious aims of 
technical assistance as it was in the 1960s and the 
harsh field realities documented from the early 
1970s could hardly be greater. It is so widespread 
and fundamental a problem for the future per- 
formance of the African nations that it jubtifieb 
designation as a genuine crisib in rural adminib- 
tration. 

The situation lends itself to sweepii\g generali- 
zations and simplistic judgments. It is a predica- 
ment that baffleb even bome of the most committed 
experts, with the widest field experience. For ex- 
ample, in his rectnt review of the rmal develop- 
ment program experience, Vernon Ruttan has hy- 
pothesized that rural development does not repre- 
sent a viable project, program or plan objective, 
and raised an important question that will reap- 
pear several times in our discussion: ^'IVh) is it 
relatively easy to identify a number of relatiidy 
successful small scale or pilot rural development 
projects but so difficult to find examples of suc- 
cessful rural development programs?''^ 

The field studies to which reference has been 
made were conducted in East Africa during the 
early 1970s. One of thv^ best of these studies was 
Hyden's follow-up of trainees in twenty-nine pri- 
mary cooperative societito who had sent staff to 
the Moshi Co-operative Education Centre. Samp- 
ling was done to represent weak, medium, and 
strong societies in five regions of the country. No 
relationship could be found between the level of 
knowledge possessed hy society leauers and their programs into a setting where many forms of ad- 

2. Vernon W, Ruttan, "Integrated Rural Development Programs, A Skeptical Perspective** Inlernalional Development 

Review, Vol. XV 11, No. 4 (1975), p. 10. Italics in the origipal. 
3* Goran Hyden. "Co*operative Education and Co-operauve Dtielopnitnt, The Tanzanian Experience,** Agricultural Ad- 

ministration, Vol. I (1974), p. 49, 



organization's performance. Indeed, though train* 
ing did change slightly the respondents' levels of 
knowledge, Hyden was forced to conclude: 

The problem with education is that it does not 
disrupt the existing social structure. ...Inthe 
absence of other forces that cause disruptions, 
the values and the knowledge imparted through 
education will be interpreted and used within 
the existing social structure. This is very much 
what has happened in co'operatives in Tan- 
zania. Individuals have returned from courses 
and seminars to the prevailing social system in 
the rural areas^ and very few, if any, have 
managed to achieve any drastic improvement 
of performance in their institution.^ 

In study after study, the results indicate that 
the existing rural system is almost totally inef- 
fective in performing its intended functions— 
whether the specific sphere of activities is land 
settlement, ujamaa production, farmer education, 
or agricultural extension. 

The symptoms of this low-level "managerial 
crisis" are possibly most evident in relation to the 
three key public service areas of agriculture, edu- 
cation, and health. Here the problems of ineffec- 
tive programs, low junior staff morale, cost con- 
straints, and complex environmental difficuUies 
are extreme, even by African standards. All three 
spheres are absorbing the full brunt of the fall-off 
in technical assistance, rising public expectations, 
shortages of supply, rising costs, import restric- 
tions, and the like: on top of which they must cope 
with an ill-designed staffing pyramid in which the 
lower* and middle-rung employees feel disadvan- 
^taged and^do not perform to even that limited 
evel of which they are capable. 

However, before we accept "good management" 
as a sort of deus ex machina for solving Africa's 
immediate crisis, perhaps it would be wise to look 
at the Western management tradition ir more de- 
tail. Is it even desirable to suggest the transfer of 
Western management concepts, techniques, and 
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ministration are uperaling with leveU uf efficiencj 
from 15 to 30 percent of their potential? 

THE WESTERN MANAGEMENT 
TRADITION AND ITS TRANSFER 

If we define "the niaragement proce^b" in We&t- 
ern terms as "the act'\ity uf planning, initiating 
and controlling the activities uf olher people,"* 
and if we assume (a& many do) that the orgaiii- 
zatiunal technique:? accumulated in the We&t u\ei 
the pa&t few decadts render thi& pruLe&& n rational 
and efficient in&trument fui achieving urgaiilza- 
tional goals, there would appear to be a prima 
facie ca&e f'n the direct tran&fer of the&e tech- 
niques into non- Western contexts where resources 
are scarce and where urganizatiunal gudl& are uf 
the utmo&l impurtaiite fur the survival and well 
being of the polity. 

To bee ju&t what i& at utake, let Ui> define mure 
explicitly the ba&ic Ingredientu of uur Western 
management Cuncept& and prugram& that alluw u& 
to refer legitimately to them ai> a cuherent tiadi- 
tiun. Certainly, "We&tern management" due& not 
po&&esi> a i>ubi>tantive unity au an intellectual dis- 
cipline, a commun body uf agreed principle^. (It 
defies imaginatiun that anyune could reduce the 
vuciferously competing arguments uf Weber, Tay- 
lor, Simon, Blau, Hutton, Bennis, Cruzler, Downs, 
Drucker, Riggs, Marini, Ilchman, and Uphoff — 
all ostensibly elucidating aspects uf the same phe- 
numena — to any single paradigm.) If su, what is 
it *hen that we have to transfer? Must authurs ac- 
cept a certain mlnimuni definitiun uf the scupe uf 
Western management: 

a* It is about hierarchical organizati- is 

b. v/ith formal structure and internal speciali- 
zation 

c. which have defined tasks 

d. realized by the employment of rational tech- 
niques 

e. of Western origin 

f. designed to maximize efTiciency. 

But this surt uf definitiun (of which there are 



many variants) can be quite misleading when 
utilized as a justification for the direct transfer 
of Western management concepts and programs 
into non- Western settings. 

We owe an intellectual debt to comparative ad- 
ministration theorists for making clear some of 
the assumptions implicit in the above model. First, 
**iationality" and ^'efficiency" are epiphenomena: 
attributes of organizational action that are deter- 
mined not by the techniques themselves but rathei 
by their manner of employment within larger con- 
texts of organizational activity. E.g., the use of 
elaborate cost-benefit techniques in a context w^here 
data are unavailable, true costs unknuwn, and 
benefits incommensurate can hardly be defended 
as a rational and efficient administraiive exercise. 
Second, by definition, management involves the 
employment of managerial techniques in a social 
context, i.e., the surrounding administrative cul- 
ture is just as vital to effective management as are 
the specific techniques, if not, indeed, more vital.^ 
The^ literature on comparative administration 
abounds with warnings that the export of tech- 
niques alone is risky, more likely to complicate 
than to expedite management in non- Western con- 
texts. Third, there is little that we can call unique- 
ly Western about bureaucracy as such (witness 
the classic instances of Middle Eastern and Chi- 
nese bureaucracy). The paradox we face in so 
many ex-colonial nations is that some of the great- 
est managerial barriers consist of administrative 
traditions originally derived from the metropole 
itself. To view such systems as being fundamental- 
ly non-Western is thus historically incorrect; it is 
also methodcl^gically dangerous (the ecological 
fallacy), since all administrative systems take 
place in specific cultural contexts with which they 
are in continuous interaction. 

Our image of "management" as being Western, 
rational^ and efficient is probably a better indica- 
tion of our idiosyncratic needs within Western 
suclety than it is a tool for the comparative analy- 



4. R. xbottom and H. Greenwaldy Understandi^ig Management (Manchester. IThitwonh Press, 1962), p. 19. 

5. In a recent issue of Management Today (April. 1976), John Argcnti notes that of some fiic or six do^en management 
techniques that seemed prumuing a dctadt agot a bare dozen survive in proven, widespread use. In fact, the current 
attitude totiard techniques as such among BiiLsh managers is one of ''very nearly total** disillusionment. See "ff^ hat- 
ever Happened to Management Techniques?** p. 79. 
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Americanization of ^ivhole seclorb of their econ- 
omy. Given buch support, the Western manage- 
ment techniques ha\e appeared to yield "rational" 
and "efficient" results in s>ome non- American con- 
texts. 

Otherwise, the Fourth World experience (ex- 
cluding the OPEC countries) indicates that the 
mere export of management techniques by them- 
selves remains problematic — a form of transfer 
likely in the longer run to be neither effective nor 
desirable. Partly, the error comes from the wide- 
spread but unproven assumption thai management 
is principally a matter of skills: a sort of high- 
level craft tradition that can be taught in any cul- 
tural context, and hence one subject to export in 
much the same way as ox-ploughing has been in- 
troduced in many societies on various continents. 
Partly, the error derives from our own fundamen- 
tal naivete about "what makes mr.nagement tick" 
in Western industrial societies. The standard text- 
book treatments of the topic abound in long and 
yet highly abstract discursions on management 
functions (with chapters on "planning," "coordi- 
nating," "communicating," "delegating," and so 
forth) ; there is endless talk about training mana- 
gers, as if to become an effective manager all one 
has to do is attend Harvard Business School.^ 
But we don't really believe it, and neither do the 
companies — at least when it comes to the recruit- 
ment of their key managerial talent.® 

But, most of all, the impetus for a rapid trans- 
fer of Western managerial training into African 
contexts arose from a convergence of opinion on 
both sides about the needs of new nations just 
.'fler Independence. As many have pointed out, 
the first priority in such nations was to replace 
the colonial administrators: either by rapid pro- 
motions of junior officials (which in Africa usual- 
ly meant crash programs of short-term training) 
or by starting their own institutes for professional 

P. Streeten, *'The Use Gkv Abuse of Models in Development Planning" in K. Martin and J. Knapp, eds., The Teach- 
ing of Development Economics (London: Frank Cass, 1967), p. 65. 

A major critique of this assumption has been offered by R. Revans, tiho established a very diffcrer.t management 
training system in Belgium, Developing Effective Manager^ (London: Longmans, 1971). 

Perhaps one reason f^r Peter Drucker*s continuing popularity has been his preoccupation with the underlying causes 
of managerial effectiveness. A most valuable reconsideration of this issue is by H. Mintzberg, "The Manager* s Job: 
Folklore and Fact" Harvard Business Review (July-August, 1975), pp. 49-61. 



sis of other administrative systems. As Streeten 
observes, "It is a strange fact that social scientists, 
whose special interest is social reality, are ex- 
ceedingly naive when It comes to examining the 
social origins of their own theories and models."^ 
For example, the notion that Western management 
is intrinsically rational strikes many non-Western 
obsfjrvers as strange, since to them the patent ir- 
rationality of many of our arbitrary procedures 
is strikingly obvious. Similarly, in stressing the 
great efficiency of Western management, we easily 
overlook the coexistence of other, deviant forms 
of management within the West (some highly ef- 
fective examples being the Cosa Nostra and the 
Daley political machine), as well as entire bu- 
reaucracies (the Italian case), which embody what 
would otherwise be judged as non- Western prin- 
ciples. 

While these strictures have been advanced gen- 
erally in regard to comparative public administra- 
tion, they are especially apropos to what I have 
styled "the Western management tradition." Man- 
agement, in contemporary business parlance, is a 
peculiarly American invention — and a fairly re- 
cent one at that. Like the computer, it has emerged 
rapidly through a sequence of specific responses 
to practical organizational needs. It has a dis- 
tinctly American preoccupation with fashionable 
gimmickry, and, as a tradition, it is heavily de- 
pendent for its success upon wider assumptions 
that are rarely challenged within American busi- 
ness and administrative culture. It is not acciden- 
tal that this tradition has traveled most bucce&sful- 
ly on the back of American business and military 
ventures: with MacArthur to Japan, with SHAPE 
to Germc ny, with ITT to Latin America, with the 
multinatioials to Britain and Spain, with the oil 
firms to OPEC countries. In all these cases, the 
effective transfer of Western management de- 
pended upon a masj - accompanying cultural 
penetration, for so; countries virtually the 
6. 
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training, and usually by both. America had the 
universities, and the technical assistance funds, tu 
satisfy these demands. In Africa, the assumption 
that managerial effectivenebb ib primarilj a result 
of adeauate training is not only unquestioned: it 
is unque^. "'able. The existing regimes have made 
an enormous investment in support of this prem 
ise. For example, in Tanzania, which at Indepen- 
dence had no institutions for higher level manage- 
n\ent training, there are now five, while in the 
same period, the number of middle- ard senior- 
level officials has been increabed from about foui 
thousand to over sixteen thousand.^ Most other 
African nations show a similarly rapid expansion 
of their top cadres. Thus, to challenge the efficacj 
of management training is tantamount to querying 
the rationale for Africanization itself. 

Yet, at some point the ib&ue muut be faced: \vh> 
is it that the transfer of Western management 
practice into Africa and Asia has had such dis- 
appointing results? Granted that the doctors and 
agriculturalists working in the service professions 
largely missed the first phase of generalized train- 
ing in administrative skills. But if such training 
achieved such minor long term impact in the main- 
line administration — which arguablj toda> 
characterized by even worse performance than 
when training was begun— on what conceivable 
grounds can one urge that these same approaches 
be given a second trial in the sphere of the public 
service sectors? 

Here, the simple answers are quite probably 
wrong. After bitter trial and error, one tan only 
conclude that it is the system itself that is the 
problem, capable of rendering almost any input 
ineffective — whether trained staff, new equipment, 
sensible policies, or fresh projects. Working with- 
in such a system, one soon realizes that deeply 
rooted attitudes toward authority and assumptions 
about communication negate the intended impact 
of many Western managerial innovations. To the 
outsider, the origin of these obstacles within the 
colonial tradition seems obvious. Americans, par- 
ticularly, seem prone to react to their frustrations 
by attacking the ex-Brifish or ex French origin of 
9. Annual Manpower Repon to ihe President, 1974 (Dar cs 



current administrative practices. They fail to re- 
alize that ihis inherited ex-colonial system is fine- 
1> nuancid and extremely complicated. Just as 
Independence opened the door for the indigenous 
leaders to assume covet^^d positions oi authority, 
so also much of the csprit-de-corps shared among 
senior officials derives from their patiently ac- 
quired expertise in making an arcane system by 
dint of great effort jump through the hoops. Chal- 
lenges to the individual's established ways of 
showing deference are thus perceived as immedi- 
ate threats to the established administrative order. 
For, in truth, it has not been for many decades 
"the British" or "the French" or "the Dutch" sys- 
tem of administration; it is now fundamentally 
the national system. 

Let us distinguish carefully between techniques 
and administrative culture. Techniques are by def- 
inition readily identifiable skills; and, as such, 
they are subject to transfer by training. They have 
been the object of virtually all "management 
training" that has been conducted in Fourth World 
contexts to date. Administrative culture, on the 
other hand, is the combined outcome of a long 
process of informal work socialization and the in- 
teraction of complex administrative structures. It 
is much less readily amenable to direct transfei, 
perhaps hardlj subject to programmatic transfer 
at all. 

While we have little difficulty enumerating for 
export various promising managerial techniques 
(PERT, Management by Objectives, etc.), we 
know almost nothing about the structuial pre- 
requisites that underlie their effectiveness in the 
parent society. Nevertheless, it does appear that 
the transfer of at least some parts of this sur- 
rounding administrative culture is an essential 
precondition for the effective transfer of these 
techniques into other administrative systems. Ex* 
amples of some of these crucial elements of 
American administrative subculture, whose lack 
in African 'Contexts might help to explain the very 
weak performance of individual Western tech 
niques, are as follows: 

1. The interchangeability of organizational re- 
Salaam. Ministry of Manpower Development, 1975), p. 122. 
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sources (manpower, materials, plant, time, and 
money) for decision-maki|jg purposes. 

2. Prevalence of an informal relationship of trust 
(in contrast to zero-sum game competilfibn) 
among managerial associates. 

3. Acceptance of the costs of tying expensive fa- 
cilities and resources to special purposes to en- 
sure their availability at all times for those 
purposes. 

4. Extension of the accountancy (control) system 
impersonally to all aspects of an organization's 
activities. 

5. Acceptance of internal decision rules govern- 
ing operations as restraints dictated by techni- 
cal requisites. 

6. Acceptance of quantitative performance stan- 
dards as a criterion of organizational health. 

7. Existence of mechanisms that institutionalize 
the organization's intelligence separate from 
the person of individual officeholders. 



1. Which of thcbe background assumptions are 
crucial to the success of a given managerial 
technique (whose transfer is being planned)? 

2. Which of thei>e are reasonably congruent with 
the premises already being observed in the re- 
ceiving administrative system? 

3. Which other linkages between assumptions are 
a precondition for successful transfer? 

4. What program contexts would appear to offer 
a congenial social setting for implanting and 
encouraging the whole corpus of managerial 
innovation necessary to make the transfer ef- 
fective? 

5. And, finally, is the transfer itself a desirable 
objective, given the complexity of the neces- 
sary supporting arrangements? 



A CLOSER LOOK AT 
AFRICAN FIELD ADMINISTRATION- 

SOME HYPOTHESES 
There is an emerging consensus about the diag- 
The preceding listing could be extended for ^ostic features of Third World administration that 
many pages; but at the least it should illustrate ^^^^^^ problematic from the standpoint of the 
the interlocked nature of supporting assumptions ^^^^^^^ management tradition. At the risk of re- 
that surround and render effective individual stating the obvious, let me itemize some of the at- 
management techniques. Such assumptions cannot ^^.^^^^^ ^^^j^^^ ^^^j^^^^ j^^^^ ^^^^j.io 
be made the object of a training package; they 



reside in the individual attitudes of actors through- 
out the system as. a whole. Obviously, if the indi- 
viduals in Western management refuse to accept 
the money value of their time, do not observe ar- 
bitrary scheduling commitments, misuse tied re- 
sources, and demand a full demonstration each 
time technical constraints aift imposed — our sys- 
tem coulu not work. And yet, from the standpoint 
of the individual actor in hib proximate social and 
economic relationbhipb, operation according to 
the preceding absumptionb in\olveb substantial 



1. Norms about hiring and firing are not en- 
forced, so that recruitment occurs through per- 
sonal influence. Security of employment is ac- 
cepted as the norm at all levels. 

2. The distinction between public and private 
goods is not^naintained, and, in varying de- 
gree, forms of corruption are common. 

3. Tied resources are often diverted to meet ur- 
gent needs in other sectors; consequently, ope 
can never rely upon the availability and status 
of special equipment and facilities. 



private costs that in most non-Western societies 4 W'hile governments' efforts are conbtantly di- 

would appear unnecessary and irrational. rected toward acquiring new facilities, capital, 

Our problem in sponboring the tran5^fer of thi» and equipment, the maintenance of existing 

tradition into other adminibtrative b>btemb hab the equipment and facilities is so poor that despite 

following components: low labor costs, the artual unit costs of opera- 

10, My own view of the characteristics of African rural administration in the public sector is contJ,\ed in the article 
"Administrative Penetration . . .** African Review, Vol. 2, No. I (June, 1972), pp. 121-125. TH^ should be balanced 
by a description of IP est African commercial organizations, C. C. Onyemeluktve, Men and Management in Conter.ipo 
rary Africa, (London: Longmans, 1973). 
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Hon renahi high. Depreciation rates are rough- 
ly double those for the developed world, some- 
times triple or quadruple. 

5. Officials show marked ambivalence about tech- 
nical matters. On the one hand, they may be so 
insecure in their understanding of the issues at 
stake that no actions are taken when decisions 
would seem to be imperative. On the other 
hand, they often suspect deep down that tech- 
nical constraints are merely a pretext used by 
the colonialists — now replaced by the Western 
nations ar.u their experts — to embarrass them. 

6. Professional norms are rarely enforced, and 
professional "standards" are widely suspect as 
artificial devices designed to block the entry 
of indigenous nationals into such fields. 

7. The civil service incorporates microhierarchies 
of limited scope with many internal levels even 
where such a steep hierarchy is unnecessary. 
There is an intense internal politicization of 
the junioi officers, who line up beneath various 
patrons in the hope that they may thereby gain 
advancement and recognition. Whom one knows 
and not what one does is regarded as the key 
to personal betterment. Distrust of associates 
and subordinates is common, and many ocnior 
officials employ protective strategies vis-a-vis 
the younger generation of officials r.* a matter 
of routine. Personal influence is seen as crucial 
for making?; the formal system work, and every- 
one remaii. highly benbitized to the power im- 
plications of each change of leaders ip and 
office. 

8. The control systemb for top officials appear to 
be inoperable. In the face of a lack of enforce- 
able sanctions, the top officials use the transfer 
of subordinates as the main administrative so- 
lution to almost every problem. Consequently, 
top officials are constantly being moved around 
the country within the bureaucracy. Problems 
having to do with corruption or perbonality arc 
not solved, but merely exported to bome other 
locus in the system. 

9. Within the administration, downward comniu- 
nication is facilitated and expected; lateral 
communication forbidden: and upward com 



municatio.i of a personal nature not sought. 

10. At the bottom levels, moiale among the 
junior stafi* is so low and supervision so hap- 
hazard that work performance is highly unre- 
liable. Few individuals perform to the limited 
level of their capability with any consistency. 

11. Expectation at the top remains ov/c of the 
military "line-of-command," with each of- 
ficer responsible for all actions by all subor- 
dinates. Higher officials operate in a condition 
of chronic work overload. 

12. Administrative actions are frequently taken 
before they have been given a legal basis, 
which is regarded as a formality to complete 
if and when time permits. 

13. There is a flexible attitude toward scheduling. 
Almost everybr Jy assumes that nothing ever 
occurs quite as planned; therefore, depar- 
tures from schedule are to be expected. 

14. There is a flexible attitude toward plans, 
which are viewed as paper commitments mir- 
roring a certain situation in power relation- 
ships at one point in time. Power relation- 
ships and circumstances change; as they do, 
so will the urgency of carrying out mutually 
agreed actions. Jf there is any uncertainty 
about the authority relationships, implemen- 
tation will be held in abeyance. 

15. In administrative actions, the personal rela- 
tions of everyone concerned are of paramount 
importance. Disagreement over issues is toler- 
ated, but never if expressed in public. Any 
such displays will be interpreted as an at- 
tempt by the junior official to advance his own 
personal position vis-a-vis hi: superior in 
this zero-sum game of power politics. The 
monolithic and unitary conception of author- 
ity ie.aves no room for ri/al views based on 
technical expertise. 

16. Thub t).e occupational hierarchy ib Ubcd to re- 
inforce status distinctions observed in the 
larger society. In place of open char.nels for 
advancement, great stresb ib placed upon the 
minutiae of formal qualification. 

17. The administrativ*^ bybtem lackb the capacit) 
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for organizational intelligence; it appearb un- 
able to learn from its past mistaken. Planning 
and coordination techniques remain personal 
to the leader in power, with the consequence 
that the institutionalization of these key func- 
tions remains rudimentary or e\en nonexis- 
tent. 

18. Thesystem as a whole has characteristic weak- 
ness in managing large scale or complex ac- 
tivities beyond the capacity of one top execu- 
tive to control directly. Its performance in 
the initial stages of growth is often impres- 
sive, but it lacks the capability for sustained 
growth without a loss of control. 

19. Increasingly, decision-making ta' es place 
among a relatively small circle of people at 
the top of each organization. A sizable por- 
tion of each country's ' high-level manpower" 
is being either disused or misused. Before de- 
cisions have been announced, they are "sensi- 
tive" and "confidential" — not suitable for 
discussion, but once launched, they become 
"policy," which is equally sacrosanct. 

20. With the passage of time since Independence, 
the administrative system shows deceasing 
sensitivity to rational control from the top. Its 
size has burgeoned, and its best men become 
tired. Too young yet to retire, they are too ex- 
hausted to make the efforts they once aspired 
to. Sunival from one crisis to the next has 
become the order of the day, and the »y»tem 
as a whole is very slow to react to changing 
external circumstances. 

As a totality, the above listing is a caricature. 
Mercifully, no one national system betrays all 
these c!iaracteristics; perhaps they are indeed uni- 
versal — to some degree found in all administra- 
tive systems — but most evident when one deals 
with a strange bureaucracy. Nonetheless, the pic- 
ture carries a sting of recognition for those work- 
ing in certain Asian and African situations: ihe 
smaller, resource-poor countries; the field ad- 
ministration away from the provinicial and na- 
tional levels; the professional fields like agri- 
culture or medicine or education in whioh the con* 
trast between performance standards anv« what can 



actually be realized whh a paucity of equipment 
reaches appalling proportions. The above thumb- 
irail sketch does represent the present, contempo- 
rary realities one would find at the bottom levels 
of the bureaucracy in much of rural Africa 

If the above delineation of common bureau- 
cratic weaknesses has any validity, il does suggest 
at least three main implications. First, these at- 
tributes of bureaucratic behavior have a particu- 
larly virulent effect in the context of the public 
professional services. For example, in medicine 
and in agriculture, the tendency of other officials 
to regard technical norms as being mere dramatic 
devices without substantive reality has immediate 
negative consequences within the field programs. 
The achievement of common tasks by the field 
units is greatl} complicated by the internal polar- 
ization of rc'.. hetween professional versus cus- 
todial cadres — ^an added impetus to overload the 
top officials In order to counteract the irresponsi- 
bility of the bottom-level workers. 

Second, a majorit) of the above weaknesses, are 
of systemic origin. That is, they express the aggre- 
gate choice of actors spread throughout the sys- 
tem; hence, they are not subject to alteration by 
individual action (s). Even when new recruits with 
different pre<?ispositions enter the system, their 
long-run chances for realizing major changes are 
minimal. Why then does the system not collapse 
from its own internal weaknesses? The answer is 
that the above traits are "weaknesses" only from 
the standpoint of the peculiar assumptions that un- 
derlie administrative effectiveness within the West- 
ern managerial tradition! Viewed as functional 
prerequisites in a social system, these same traits 
become organizational strengths that help to ex- 
plain the extraordinary persistence of traditional 
bureaucratic forms under adverse condidons. The 
system retains the capability to perform certain 
social functions effectively, so that viewed from 
within, the organism appears in normal health. 

Third, the prospects for achieving an effective 
transfer of Western managerial practice into such 
systems by training alone (or, for that matter, di- 
lect capita^ assistance such as the World Bank 
gives) appear slim. More "high-level management 



training" would not appear prumi&ing until we 
can specif) what it i:5 about these systems that 
iCems to destruy the effurts uf their uwn be&t men. 
Why are the capable men in &uch &ucietitb bu 
overloaded with wurk while their junior^ luaf, pnd 
why are &u many well-intended effurt& having &o 
little field impact? 

Adequate anbw*^r& tu thib cential que&tii»!i de- 
pend heavily upun une'& diagn^&i& uf the particu- 
lar cau&e& re&pun&ible fur the admirii&trative pat* 
tern& caricatured above, a& du al&u one'& prebciip- 
tions Ip where in thi& system Lran&fer efforf& 
should be directed. Accordingly, let us take a 
second look at some of the more likely explan^*- 
tions that .xcount for the apparent distortion^ one 
sees in the field administration.** 

Firi>t, it i& undoubtedlj true that much uf the 
pre&ent fabric of admini&lraliun reflects >»lrand& 
wuven in the colonial uiluatiun: repr*?bent&, in- 
deed, the predictable cun&equence of &uch experi- 
ence and i& nut aurprisinglj fuund almu&t every- 
where throughuut the ex-culonial Third World. In 
compari&on with their hur.ie-ba&ed equivalent*, the 
colunial officials r,^taine(. mu&l critical managerial 
fuiictioLb — planning, cuurdinatiun, and contiui — 
in their own hands at the top. Initially, of course, 
they had no alternative. Later, when other options 
would have been feasible, these peculiar distor- 
tions had been subsumed already into the usual 
functioning of the administrative structure ar.d 
were overlaid with new stresses when virtually 
the entire cadre of top managers was replaced in 
the first few years after Independence. The rela- 
tively uniform age and composition of the in- 
coming cadrp was a highly atypical phenomenon 
in manap;erial practice, a gigantic experiment 
whose success in very difficult circumstances is a 
tribute to most ex-colonial regimes. Indeed, sor^ 
ar^ue that the administrative system has been the 
most stable and successful feature of post -Inde- 
pendence African regimes. 

Second, management hat> been the mit&ing func- 
tion in the education of the service prufet>t>iunaL 
(doctors, agrirulturalit>tt>, engineers, and resource 



bcientibtb), jubl a& rural development ha& been the 
mib&ing &ector in manageraent education. Amidst 
a rather large volume of formal instruction sup- 
pubcdly conveying ''management skills'* to middle- 
and upper-level trainees, management as such re- 
ceives relatively little emphasis. The real essence 
of effective management never becomes explicit; 
''management" remains a mysterious residual fac- 
tor 10 trot out at the end as one of the precondi- 
tions for effective implementation of rational 
planning. There would appear to be much scope 
for enlarging the actual managerial content of 
such training. 

Third, the extreme situational constraints af- 
fecting Thiid World administration can certainly 
be used to explain some of its more bizarre fea- 
tures. Observers from the industrialized nations 
tend to ignore the cumulative impact upon the sy s- 
tem as a whole of its constituent difficulties. The 
conditions of acute scarcity of most tasic and 
critical components of a supportive infrastructure 
the West takes for granted breed a peculiar men- 
tality of decision-making, most evident in the 
poorer, socialist nations, which creates an4/ rein- 
forces the more crippling weaknesses of the sys- 
tem. 

Fourth, the above circumstances encourage a 
particular mode of task organization that I have 
called elsewhere the "hub-and-wheel" pattern for 
managerial control. The fastest and most efficient 
managerial tactic in the colonial situatioL was for 
the individual officer to provide all the complex 
and abstract functions of administration himself* 
Any complex task was reduced to a set of rudi- 
mentary and specific instructiuns, which the center- 
post official nculd then pass individually lo a ring 
of poorly trained subordinates, each of whom 
bore only limited responsibility not requiring 
much lateral communication {i.e., to adopt what 
in communications theory has Leen called various- 
ly the "wheel," "spoke," or "Y" network). The 
Wiual mode of operatiun was for the central of- 
ficial tu du all the manageria". integration needed 
for task completion personally. By dint of great 

11. "Managerial Structures and Plan Implementation in Colonial and Modern Agricultural Extension,** in D. Leonard, 
ed.. Rural Administration in Kenya (Nairobi. The East African Literature Bureau, 1973), pp. 97-131. 
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effort, he was somelimeb able to acliieve quite re- 
markable results, conbidering the bCarcity of re- 
sources and tlie low and unreliable quality of sub- 
sidiary staff. Indeed, experimentb have bhown that 
the "wheel" pattern of communication emerges 
quickly and easily from an unstructured gioup; 
on simpler task^, requiring mainly one-way com- 
munication, it is perhaps the most efficient form/*^ 

Nevertheless, despite its stability and apparent 
success, it has numerous long-run weaknesses if 
simultaneously employed as the structural basis 
for task integration (the "hub-and-wheel"). For 
one thing, the motivation and involvement of the 
subsidiary actors (the rim of the wheel in our 
metaphor) remain low. All the experience, power, 
and satisfaction accrues to the center-post posi- 
tion, none to the periphery. Second, this structure 
does not perform well in situations where prob- 
lem-solving is required, and two-way communica- 
tion necessary. It seems to forestall the possibility 
for large-scale activities, since the pattern has no 
mechanism to allow for internal delegation and 
specialization beyond the first rudimentary »tep uf 
task assignment. Third, the est^ential planning aud 
coordinating skills remain personal to the man- 
ager; they do not become part of the organiza- 
tion's own heritage. When the center-post man ' e- 
comes old, or is promoted, there will be nobodj 
beneath capable of assuming his functions; some- 
on** else in his mirroi image mubi be found, and 
the whole cycle repeats itself. 

This pattern for task accomplishment was chtir- 
acteristic of the best colonial officers; it was also, 
incidentally, Henry Ford's preferred mode of ac- 
tion. The tendency to continue this form of ad- 
ministration as the predominant mode for control 
ih strongly reinforced in contemDorary Third 
World settings. The ^^wheel" communication pat- 
tern is congruent with the prevailing conceptions 
of authorit), and it embodies the preferred form 
of administrative communication. W'.en inter- 
posed within the ^^hub-and-wheJ" foim of task 
organization, the h^o mesh together so quickly and 

12. H. /. Leaviu, Manage-ial Psychology (Chicago. Univen 
the characteristics of communications networks is revia 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 100-106. 



SO tightly that one cannot specify which is the 
cause of the other. Thus the administrative sys- 
tem's extren.e structural resilience grows out of 
the "substantial access to power that these minus- 
cule hierarchies offer to a fairly large minority of 
aciors (the center-post occupants) who hold the 
many senior positions interlaced at all nodes 
throughout the highly differentiated n'^twork. For 
them, administration is an exciting and rewarding 
experience: except at the very bottom level, al- 
most everyone controls and gives orders to some- 
body else. In particular circumstances a develop- 
ing nation faces, the "hub-and-wheel" pattern is 
not only the most likely form of administrative 
control, if rapid performance is necessary, it may 
be virtually mandatory. We should not forget, 
however, that one-person-controlled companies still 
exist in the Western world, and some of them com- 
pete quite effectively with even the largest corpo- 
rations on certain types of tasks. 

Fifth, when outside technical assistance has 
been directed toward ♦he public service sectors of 
developing nations, almost invariably the mecha- 
nism employed has been the individual project. 
Beca .e of the features of Third World adminis- 
tration described above, the pressure to adopt in- 
di\ idual projects as the point of leverage for tech- 
nical assistance is all but irresistible. The project 
offers so many short-run advantages: for example, 
it is not subject to political interference on a day- 
to-day basis; it allows the organization to employ 
its own, familiar control and accountancy devices; 
it seems to concentrate specialized resources in a 
setting where their effectiveness can be made at 
hasi somewhat likely; it is a separate budgeting 
entity; and It can distribute repcrts on its own ac- 
tivities without disclosing the "secrets" of the lo- 
cal administration. 

Nevertheless, in the longer run and most espe- 
cially in regard to the agricultural and rural de- 
veLpment sectors, the project is self-defeating and 
ultimately self-destroying. It embodies sharp dif- 
ferences in factor intensities, which not only are 

ty of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 228-41. Additional work on 
ed by P. Appleichitt, Organizational Behavior (Englewood 
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not replicable in the larger adminibtralive envi- 
ronmenl, but which also cause such jealoubj 
among local officials thai ab buon ab pubbiMe aflei 
termination the project will be raped of its most 
vital assets. The very effort to circumvent local 
bureaucratic controL and procedureb m^anb that 
any innovations of a managerial nature the proj- 
ect implemt..ts will not be adopted in the larger 
s) tem. Projects characteristically generate large 
recurrent budgets, far beyond the capability of 
the government to support in the larger sybtem. 
The overlapping of jurisdiction with the "ubuai" 
agencies means that the project will be perceived 
from the start as a rival to their succebb. Thub 
the observation that Ruttan makcb that projectb 
rarely surviv into general practice ib both valid 
and predictable — which ib rather dibquieting when 
oneconsider§ the orthodox vif v that "projectb are 
the 'cutting edge* of development. "cononubtb, 
especially, seem captivated by the project format,^ 
sc much so that the bulk of their writing about 
development management Ib devoted exclubively 
to the topic of project planning and implementa- 
tion/"^ One cannot help bu' iclude, therefore, 
that a major reason for the weakness of the trans- 



fei of Webtern managerial innovations into Fourth 
World administration hab been the general pre- 
occupation of the outside agencieb with semiau- 
tonomoub projects as their main focus. 

The preceding comments are hardly exhaustive. 
Additional dtmenbionb would require cor.idera- 
tion in any detailed review of the workingb of 
Fourth World adminibtration. The suggestion is, 
however, that these resource-poor, tropical coun- 
trieb of Africa share a common style of adminis- 
tratioii ihat is neither entirely non-Webtern, nor 
fully explicable in ternib of each country's unique 
cultural heritage. Furthermore, thib pattern of ad- 
ministration has diown sullicient , resilience to 
render ineffective many externally induced mana- 
gerial innovations. But befoie we risk dismisbing 
the Fourth World's administrative needs out-of- 
hand, we should realize that these "irrational 
weaki*esseb'* .ave, paradoxically, rational causes 
bubject to analysis and informed action. At a 
niinimLm, a comprel ensivc understanding from 
the inside of how these syslems appear to work 
would s'^em to be an essenlial starting ^joint for 
future attempts at managerial innovation in Fourth 
World contexts. 



23. /. Price Gntinger, Econo.nic Analytic of Agritulliiral i lUjtHls {Baltimo: . Johns Hopkinsy for the IBRDy 1972), p L 
14. Despite its topiCy the ont -itudy not oubji^t lo this cnuAsm remains A. 0, Hlrschmans cxcelLnt Development Pruj- 
ecls Observed (Washingtony The Brookings Institution^^- an u ount mth much to say about our topii. 
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My purpose here is to present a framework for 
thinking about the nature and content of a curricu- 
lum* for public management, with special refer- 
ence to development sectors. The conventional M'is- 
dom on public policy analysis, public administra- 
tion, and enterprise management is all we have 
today to serve as a basis for modeling a curricu- 
lum on public management. 1 doubt that any one 
of them provides a valid model for ihe task at 
hand. What is proposed below is an approach that 
starts by looking at the functions of the public 
manager. The building blocks of the curriculum 
an: then put together, based on the insights de- 
rived therefrom and cn the disciplines underlying 
them. 

NATURE OF PUBLIC SYSTEMS 
There is considerable diversity among public 
systems of technology, client systems, and environ- 
ment. Furthermore, within a public system, there 
is heterogeneity in the degree of permanence and 
complexity of the organizations involved and the 
tasks expected of them. To illustrate^ agriculture 
as a public system will have at least three types 
or levels of organization. At the ministry or de- 
partmental level, there is a system concerned with 
overall policies, allocations, and assignment of 
tasks. Then ihere are specific agencies or organi- 
zations, such as directorates, that operate as spe- 
cialized subsystems on a functional or regional 
basis. Finally, there are programs with specific 
ar time-bound tasks assigned to them. Many ob- 
servers will agree that there is a decreasing order 
of organizational permanence and complexity in 
this hierarchy. 

As, against these inter- and intra-system diver- 
sities, one couM also point out a number of simi- 
larities among public systems. All public systems 
are expected to play a facilitating role. They do 
not ordinarily sell goods or services on a com- 
mercial basis and do not practice a quid pro qi.o 
relatio.*ohip with their client systems. Resouice 
generation and supply of services are therefore 
two separate transactions for public systems. Final- 
ly, while the inputs of their services can be staled 
in monetary terms, their outputs do not lend them- 
selves easily to measurement and control in money 
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terms. The btandard financial budgeting approach 
cannot cope with the problems of planning and 
evaluating the **soft" outputs of public bj.stenib. 

The diverbitieb ab well bimilaritio mubt be 
borne in mind while planning a cuiiiculunri fui 
[. iMic managerb. If there ib a great deal uf di- 
\eibit', it will indeed be neccb&arj tu formulate a 
^ef.a:ate curuculum for each bcttoi. If, on the 
other ha:id, cun.'^.unalitieb are the dominant fea- 
ture, it ohould he po^^ibl? to evolvt at Icabt a good 
core curriculum ich*\ nt to all public bjbtemb. 

MANAGERIAL t'UNCTIONS 
The design of ttie curriculum should be ba«^ed 
on an understanding not only of the nature and 
complexity of public systems, but also of the func- 
tions to be performed by public managers. In a 
generic sense, basic managerial functions are the 
same irrespective of the sector in which the man- 
ager operates. It is important, how^ever, that these 
functions are spelled out in the context of the set- 
ting of public systems. 

There are six separate and c itical function^:; 
that every public manager may be expected to per- 
form. These are planning and policy: envMon- 
mental appraisal: service delivery and logi:tics: 
technology and production; budgeting, informa- 
tion, and control; and organization and personnel. 
The boundaries between diem are not always 
clear-cut and overlaps do exist. Even ^o, these 
categories may give us a useful pe^'spective on the 
components that constit'jte public management. 

1. Planning and Policv 

In an organization ttiat ha> lu play a dv.*veljp- 
mental role, the importance uf defining the (lujet- 
lives and tasks to be achieved cannot be overem- 
pha"5ized. In a conventional government depart- 
meni, a cl<ear dtfinition of (»bjettive^ i^ seldom 
attempted and the pioce.^s* of looking ahead to 
identif) the ta^Ls to be accomplished ma) not 
exist. Rather, the sjstem reacts to problems as 
the) aiise, the anticipator) »-ole being given cnl^ 
a bccondary place. On the other hand, ?n de\rlop- 
mentai sjstemb charactei ized l y hea\> re^^ouue* 
UbC and close and piedictahle linkage ^ IxHvvu n 
current decisions and future outeomc-, planning 



abbumcb a much greate degree of relevanu a 
managerial function. 

In the public bybtein coiitext,-j)lanning referb to 
the function of clarifying and determining the 
hierarchy of objecti\eb and tabkb to be achieved, 
gi\en the opportunitieb and constraints that lie 
ahead, and of choobing between aIte^nali^e btrat- 
egicb a^ailable to achieve the tabks. Planning of 
thib type mubl of nece^bity have a long-term time 
perbpective within which operational piano or a 
j'ricb of action can fit. Another feature of the 
planning function is its dynamic nature. Environ- 
mental changes and internal considerations will 
necessitate a continuing reappraisal and updating 
of approved plans. 

At the l.;^hest levels in the hierarchy of public 
systems, the planning function gets inextricably 
intertwined widi public policymaking. For in- 
stance, the objectives and alternative strategies for 
energy planning considered at the ministry level 
will have considerable public-policy content. Pol- 
icymaking at this level therefore is virtually pub- 
lic policymaking. However, as one moves down in 
the hierarchy of pubhc systems to those agencies 
or organizations concerned with a fi;iven region, 
function or program, public policy becomes a 
framework given to them and within which their 
planning and internal policymaking must take 
pla^e. Thus, the agency concerned with therNial 
energy grapples v/itL second-order policy prob- 
lems, such as choice of projects, distribution strat- 
egy, and replacement. Public policy analysis md 
implications are still important, but increasingly 
become given factors that the public manager 
musi take into account in his strategic planning 
and policymaking. 

* Policy'' in public management thus has two 
dimensions. One consists of ^trategic polity Jioiies 
at the national and sectoial le\cis lh.:t are dealt 
vMth primarily at the highest l evels of public sys- 
tems. The t>ther it> policymaking of a more re- 
stiicted type at subsystem levels given broad pub- 
lii polity guidelines. Generation of alterna " es, 
ih(.Ii,t of appropriate criteria, and e\aluation of 
(O'l- and outcomes an important in both c^^.^es. 
Yel the toinple\ity and depth of publli polity 
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skills required seem to be far greater at the na- 
tional and sectoral levels. If public management 
is to improve, adequate attention should be given 
to both dimensions of policymaking. 

2. Environmental Appraisal 

Planning, g*>neration of alternative btrategies, 
and policy choices are ver> much influenced by 
environmental forceb and coiibtraintb. The envi- 
ronment within which public by^temb operate ib an 
extremely complex and senbitive one. It compre- 
hends the entire gamut of the bocial, political, eco- 
nomic, legal, and cultural bystems of the country. 
A major proble in public management in many 
developing countries \h6 p^^^^cisely in this area. 
Public managers often operate their programs and 
make decisions mechanistically with bcant atten- 
tion to the likely response of the client systems 
and little understanding of the environmental con- 
straints at work. This lack of awarene&b ib albo re- 
flected in the indiscriminate import of foreign 
ideas and program? that come to grief for the 
same reason. 

Envirun^nental appraibal abbumcb bpecial im- 
portance in public management albu bccaubc uf 
the divorce between the ta^kb uf rcbouice genera- 
tion and supply of bcrviceb. A puMic by.stem hab 
to v,ontend with two dibtinct furce^ in the environ- 
ment. Firbt, there ib the client by^tem tu whom bpe- 
cified services have tu be delivered. Second, there 
exibt government and the political gruupb behind 
it whose job is to mobilize ^nd provide icbuirccb 
in order that the client s\ tern ib bcrved. The pub- 
lic sybtem'b need to uiiu^rbtand and carry both 
with it makcb envirunmenfai appraibal a difficult 
task. 

The managerial function of enviiunmenial ap- 
praibal has three dimenbiunb that dcbcrve to be 
noted. Firsr, the public manager needs to under- 
stand and internalize the objectives, values, be- 
I fs, and constraints^ that characterize governmcr t 
as a system. Sometimes, public managers who 
come from, outbide the governmental bybtem be- 
come frustrated and fail to be effective because 
of their lack of understi^nding of the goals, eihus, 
arid operating culture of the go' crnment. The po- 
litical trade-offs and bargaining, the concept uf 
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public accountability, the lol- of procedures, and 
the high visibility of internal decisions become 
barriers in their effort to cope with the environ- 
ment. This is not to imply thrt some of these fea- 
tures cannot be changed or imrtrovsd. The fact is 
that a public manager has to recognize and accept 
the fact that he has to work within this system that 
is an important part of his environment. Even if 
a manager does not fully identily himself with the 
way the government system operates, his under- 
standing of it will improve his ability to foresee 
likely reactions and even to influence them. 

Second, the manager should be conversant with 
the larger political, social, economic, legal, and 
cultural framework of his country. Management 
education cannot possibly provide him a bag of 
tricks to be used without any reference to this 
framework. Many civil service training programs 
provide this input in a descriptive or institutional 
fashion. What is really needed is a more percep- 
tive, analytical understanding of the framework so 
that the manager can better serve his client system. 
In family planning programs, for instance, the 
population is often treated as a mere collection of 
individuals. Deeper insights intotheii social group- 
ings, economic and social motivation, and power 
structure mi^ht well have opened up different 
strategies for dealing with clients, perhaps differ- 
entially on a regional basis. Without an under- 
standing of the broader fran.ework, a public man- 
ager will find it difficult to cope with . ach environ- 
mental complexities. Tu take another example, 
agricultural program planning cannot be done in 
isolation from the linkages with industry and for- 
eigi} trade. Some understanding of the process of 
income growth and of inttrsectoral linkages is a 
}irerequisite for a manager who wants to appraise 
the environment. 

Third, the public manager mu^t learn that com- 
petent environmental appraisal calls for the abil- 
ity to analyze power relationships and distribution 
of influence. Public systems are very much in the 
thick of these struggles. \ systematic understand- 
ing of the operation of these influences and skills 
to analyze and use them in favor of his program 
are attributes he should develop. The capability to 
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appraise the envirunmenl in lermb uf the three 
dimensions outlined abov.e provides an important 
link between the pulicy and planning i anctiun and 
the operational functionb to be dibCUbhed next. 

3. Ser^'ice Delivery and Logistics 

The mission of a public system is to meet soTne 
specific "developmental needs" of a definable 
client system in society. This may be achieved 
either through the delivery of services direct to the 
clieits or by enabling or facilitating other organi- 
zations to perform that task. In either case, the 
pv'bllc system generates and delivers services or 
"soft'* outputs which seldom entail normal market 
transactions. There are exceptions, such as distri- 
Dution of energy or water, but then their sybtemb 
of management are likely to be commercial raiher 
than developmental in nature. In fact, It Is to take 
care of this end of the spectrum thaj the concept 
of public sector enterprise was evolved. 

Public managers often appear to be totally in- 
nocent of the notion that ser^^ice to a client sj^stem 
is their primary task. This managerial function is 
perhaps the least understood In the world of pub- 
lic management. Efficient performance of this 
function has been neglected for so '.ong because 
the basic concept of the function itself was far 
from clear. Weak linkages with user or client pub- 
lics and the lack of concern for what happens at 
the field level are largely manifestations of this 
phenomenon. The term "servi'je delivery and lo- 
gistics'' has been used to deno.e this function. 

There are four aspects of this function that ap- 
pear to be relevant to most public systems. First, 
service delivery and logistics entail the identifica- 
tion of the r^eds of potential clients that must be 
met. Frequently, developmental needs are not 
"felt" by the public, and it becomes necessary tu 
"discover" the needs and design appropriate ser- 
vices and promote them. In many sectors, such as 
health, agriculture, or education, needs are sel- 
n articulated by client systems. The twin tasks 
o5 need identification and design of services call 
for a sensitive understanding of the environment, 
ability to identify the relevant client s'^gments, 
and considerable innovativeness on tbt part uf the 
public manager. The promotional task alsu re- 



quires similar capabilities along with skills in 
communication. 

The second aspect of the function concerns cost- 
price-subsidy relations. All services involve the 
use of scarce resources, and the manager should 
have an appreciation of what it costs to service 
his public. A more efficient use of resources could 
result from his skills in this area. Even where ser- 
vices are free or highly subsidized, the relevance 
of this aspect remains. Costs and prices must be 
viewed from a social point of view, and this, of 
course, makes the task even more complex. 

Third, there is a major managerial challenge in 
ensuring that services are delivered at the right lo- 
cations at the right time. Services may not be com- 
plex by themselves. But to plan the delivery of the 
relevant services in the right sequence and to co- 
ordinate with other agencies effecti*^ely become a 
major problem for the public manager. Infra- 
structural bottlenecks that plague developing coun- 
tries make it imperative that adequate attention is 
paid to the logistics of delivery. 

Finally, delivery of service is not a one-shot af- 
fair. In many sectors, such as agriculture and 
health, follow-up is important. The concept of ser- 
vice delivery as a phased phenomenon ever time 
until the primary task in relation to a client is ac- 
complished is yet to be evolved. Wlien this new 
concept of "service cycle" is accepted, the public 
manager^s view of service delivery and his atti- 
tudes toward client systems will becomr more 
functional. In this context, the experience of ma- 
chinery or durable-goods manufacturers and the 
systems the^ have evolved will be instructive. 
4. Technology and Production 

Every public system has its underlying *?chnol- 
ogy. Public managers must possess u basic under 
standing of the relevant technology and its pro- 
cesses and characteristics. There are three areas 
in which ihe influence of technology will be felt 
most, rirsl, the estimated volume of supply of 
services to clients and the desired patterns of de- 
livery will be the basis on which scale and loca- 
tion of production or service facilities will be de- 
termined. Technology will have a major influence 
on these decisions. Second, when projects and pro- 
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grams are developed to generate services, tech- 
nology will play an important role in their identi- 
fication and formulation. Third, technology will 
also have a bearing on the scheduling and logib* 
tics of service delivery. 

Just as technology pnjvidcb the framework fur 
the identification anJ formulation of projects and 
programs, social cost-benefit analysis could pro- 
vide a basis, even if partial, for choice among 
projects. Though political and other environmental 
pressures will undoubtedly influence these deci 
sions, the use of these analytical aids will enable 
public managers to anticipate the consequences of 
the complex alternatives lacing them. 

Efficiency in the implementation and operation 
of projects and prograr^s can be improved by the 
use of quantitative techniques, some simp?*? and 
others complex. Programming methods, network 
analysis, wo^k itudy, PERT, and CPM are tools 
that can be effectively applied in public manage- 
rent as well as in enterprise management. 

f'rom the standpoint of the public manager, 
the r 1. dgerial function of technology and pro- 
duction consists of identification and formulation 
of projects and programs within the technological 
framework of the public system, appraisal and 
choice cf projectb, implementation of projects, an] 
generation of services. It ib onh when thib set of 
tasks is completed that the managerial function of 
logistics and service deliver) can come into its 
own. Careful integration of thebe two functions ib 
therefore a critical prerequisite for the effective- 
ness of any oabiic system. 
5. Bl '^geting, Information, and Control 

To accomplish itb goalo and taskb, thr public 
system must a) locate resources that it can in turn 
use to acquire facilities, materials, and services. 
The only common denominator that can be used to 
n easure the cost of all these inputs is money. In 
fact, a public system receives its share of re- 
sources only in monetary termb. a result, bud- 
geting becomes ar* important inbtiument of the 
public manager for all internal rcbource alloca- 
tion purposes. However, given the nonmonetary 
nature of the soft oulputb and be^viceb of the pub- 
lic system, conventional budgeting becomes a 



rather weak and even misleading tool in the moni- 
toring and evaluation of the performance of pub- 
lic systems. Time and again, thib weakness hab 
been expobcd in the practices of governments that 
review the accomplishment of developmental tasks 
by reference to the expenditures incurred on them. 

Thib problem underbcores the importance of 
evolving appropriate information and control sys- 
temb that public managers can use to monitor per- 
formance. Performance budgeting provides one 
approach that has been tried in several countries 
on a limited scale. The system has to be such that 
it can be used to monitor and improve the ac- 
complishment of pla .ned tasks and also motivate 
those responsible for the system to strive for this 
accomplishment. 

In public systems, the manager has no financial 
function in respect to the generation of resources. 
Rather, hlo critical role in relation to finance will 
be in planning and operating a budgetary process 
that will facilitate the achievement of the time- 
hound goals and tasks laid down for the, system. 
In this sense, the budgetary function is an aid to 
the planning process. A major deficiency in pub- 
lic management in developing countricb ib the rel- 
ative absence of suitable information and control 
bystemb that OxU help the top management to make 
miu-course corrections and provide tl^e right sig- 
nalb to thobc in charge of ii^^plementation. The 
managerial function will then not only be to link 
the short-terrn financial budget to the overall plan- 
ning process and operate it, but also to evolve an 
information and reporting system that goes well 
beyond financial variables and provides a better 
basis for the evaluation and control of the public 
program. 

6. Organization and Personnel 

That the public manager must be a good or- 
ganizer will be accepted by all without reserva- 
tion. Thai the organization of public systems 
hould be different from that of governm-^nt^s rou- 
tine maintenance syLtems will also be an accept- 
able propobltion to many. There will be lesb unan- 
imity, however, when it comes to the question of 
what organizational dcbignb and practiccb are ap- 
propriate to developmental agencies. 
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There are several urganizaliunal requiremenlb 
and characteristics of public bjbtenrib that fluw 
from the preceding discubbiun uf managerial func- 
tions. These have implicationb for the btructural 
aspects of the system as well ab for the organiza- 
tional and personal bkillb and attitudcb required 
of the public manager. Firbt of all, a public b>b- 
tem lb likely to be characterized b> a great deal of 
differentiation. There are manj bpecialized jubb 
\ to be done, but when bpecialjbtb abound, the tabk 
u£jintegration becomcb the casualty. The oigani- 
zation mubt therefore provide fur a btrong integra- 
tive mechanism. Second, the public manager mubi 
act as a good team builder, and develop a sense of 
task orientation among his men. These are not 
qualities that are commonly found in government 
systems. Third, the; public manager mUbt himbclf 
possess and also develop in others attitudcb that 
are conducive to the achievement of development- 
al tasks. There are positive attitudes toward work, 
clients, and the use of resources, including time, 
that must be encouraged. In a large and complex 
public system that has to deal with client publicb 
scattered over vast distances, the manager must 
encourage initiative and flexibility at lower levels. 
A logical consequence will be greater delegation 
of authority to bubordinates. Finally, the organi- 
zation bhould provide for char.ge and renewal so 
that its vitality is not lost. A developmental or- 
ganization has to .^eal with a dynamic environ- 
meni. Pvbtemb and men mUbt therefore be kept 
recharged continually. 

Personnel is a much neglected function in gov- 
ernment bystemb. The basic abpcctb uf personnel, 
such a? selection, developnicnt and training, eval- 
uation, and manpower and career planning need 
to be strengthened bo that they fit in with and con- 
tr.'Lute to the requirementb of a developmental or- 
ganization. In many public bybternb, thcbe abpectb 
are left to some lowly officials who operate in a 
routine fashion with little impact on th( system's 
effectiveness. The public manager should realize 
that men are his primary asset and that attention 
at a sufficiently senior level to personnel problems 
is important if he is to get the most out of them. 

The insights that the public managei derive.^ 



from hib btudy uf urganizational and personnel 
matterb will provide the underpinning he needs in 
the discharge of hib rvMiy fur.ctions. The bkills he 
develops in dealing with people or motivating 
them are relevant to all functions that he will be 
called upon to perform. Fvery public manager, 
therefore, should have an understanding of the 
alternative ways in which organizations could be 
designed and developed, and of the attitudes and 
interpersonal skills required for organizational 
effectiveness. All these point to the importance of 
innovative and senbitive organizational leaderbhip 
ab an essential ingredient of public management, 

SKILLS AND FUNCTIONS 
The managerial functions discussed above are 
not watertight areas in which different public man- 
agers will specialize. They are interlinked and 
often rather ambiguous functions, and task per- 
formance will demand an integrated view of these 
functions by the manager. To be able to harn^on- 
ize and coordinate diverse functions, the public 
mauager should have an integrated and total per- 
spective of the public system that could be devel- 
oped through the educational process. 

An intellectual understijnding uf managerial 
functions ib no guarantee that a manager will per- 
form effectively. The performance of functions 
operates through organizational procebscb of de- 
cision-making and action. It is on!^ through ex- 
perience that a manager finally develops the skills 
in operating these processes. No educational pro- 
gram can provide such experiences in a direct 
manner. Educational methodologies could be used 
to simulate managerial situations. Project assign- 
ments could be u.^ed to bring students closer to the 
real problems of implementation. Even so, I have 
no hesitation in asserting that a major part of the 
skills in decision-making and imp'^^ 'ntation can 
be learned only on the job. 

What skills, then, can be learned through the 
educational process? In my view, there are four 
typcb of skills that the public manager musl leain. 
These are planning skills, analytical skills, or- 
ganizational bkills, and integrative skills. Per- 
formance of different managerial functions de- 
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mands varying combinaliono of thcbc skillb. Plan- 
ning skillb are needed nul only in the area uf lung- 
terri planning, but also in almost all other func- 
tions discussed above. Similarly, analytical capa- 
bilities are a prerequisite in practically all mana- 
gerial Xnnctions, Organizational and integrative 
skills are most important in functions closer to 
implementation, such as ser\ice delivery, logis 
tics, and production. These also happen to be the 
skills that are the hardest 'o learn in the class- 
room. Curriculum planners should consciously 
search for ways and means to develop the re- 
quired managerial skills through the educational 
program and not stop with a mere intellectual dis 
cussion of functions and skills. 

CURRICULUM DESIGN 
If the objective is to develop skills in the public 
manager to perform hib function^ effectively with- 
in the framework of an integrated view .uf the 
public system, then the primary focus of iue cur- 
riculum should be on the devtL^jment of bkilL 'n 
the context of functions. Skills involve the appli- 
cation of knowledge. The curriculum should not 
only provide knowledge inputs, but alt>o should 
emphasize their application in the relevant con- 
texts. In planning the curriculum for public nian- 
agement, attention should be paid to the concep 
tual inputs relevant to function^ a& well a& to the 
educational methodologies used and the contextual 
appropriateness of teaching materials. 

Conceptual inputs refer to the knowledge and 
analytical tools derived from disciplines that have 
something to offer to improve our understanding 
of public management and from the growing ex- 
perience with public management. To begin VNith, 
the former source is bound to dominate dc scene, 
but there is no reason why sustained research and 
experimentation should not make the latter route 
equally important. Irrespective of the source, if 
conceptual inputs are to be a basis for learning 
skills, the methodologies used should facilitate 
this process. Similarly, given the diversities among 
public systems and intercountry differences, edu- 
cational progran^^ should take into account the 
"contexts" involved and develop teaching mateii- 
als relevant to the envIronnr»enl for which the pub- 



lic managers are b.^ng trained. Though these are 
important aspects, since they do not fall within the 
purview of this paper, I shall not pursue them 
here. 

The curiiculum design presented in Table 1 is 
functional in appioach, with emphasis on the sub- 
stantive tasks under each functional area. The 
tabular statement does not adequately bring out 
the linkages between the fu .^tional segments. 
These linkages can be made explicit only at the 
stage of detailed course plannln^^, and sequencing. 
Similarly, it s'.iould be noted luat the integrative 
function of public manageuicnl receives special 
attention in the segment on planning and policy. 
Other implications of the curiiculum design are: 

1. The items listed under each fui^ctional segment 
are suggestive and not exhaustive in terms of 
their coverage. The thrust is on the conceptual 
inputs required and tasks that belong to the 
function. 

2. Each segment draws upon a set of disciplines 
with an existing knowledge base, such as social 
sciences, management science, technology, and 
public administration. The problem is in iden- 
tifying what is relevant to public management 
ficm each of these f.elds. The search should be 
governed by the overriding consideration of 
how a practitioner can make use of what he 
learns. The stiategy should be to make disci- 
plines the servant and not the master of public 
management. 

3. In due coui^e, as experience in public manage- 
ment grows and research is encouraged, new 
knowledge on the subject will emerge indepen- 
dent of existing di.sciplines. There is hardly 
any such fund of knowledge in existence today 
to be drawn upon. 

4. Specific functional couibcs arising out of each 
segment may have to be supported by disci- 
pline-oriented courses to provide the public 
manager an adequate foundation in terms of 
difficult conceptual or methodological inputs, 

A CONCEPT OF CORE CURRICULUM 
Before concluding, I would like to comment on 
two othei issues that are germane to the design 
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TABLE 1 

Curriculum Design 



Planning and 
Policy 



Environmental 
Appraisal 



Service Delivery 
and Logistics 



Technology and 
Production 



Budgeting, 
Information, 
Control 



ana Organization and 
Personnel 



Sc 



ope 



Classification and 


1. 


Government: nature, 


1. 


determination of 




objectives, constraints 




objectives 


2. 


Social system, values. 




Strategic 




and beliefs 


2. 


planning 


3. 


Macroeconomic sys- 




Integrated view 




tem and its operation 




of public systems 


4. 


Political and legal 




Public policy 




framework 




choices 


5. 


Cultural factors 


4. 


Generation of 




Distribution of power 
and inflnnnco 


alternatives 


6. 








5. 


Criteria of choice 


7. 


Evaluative skills in 






relation to all dimen- 


6. 






sions above 



Knowledge/ 

discipline" 

base 



Political theory 
Economic theory 
Policy sciences 
Systems analysis 
Corporate planning 



Political science 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Social psychology 
Macro- and micro- 
economics 

Public administration 



Identification and 
articulation of 
client needs 



communication 
tasks in service 

Design of servicef 
and intersectoral 
linkages 

Cost-price-subsid} 
policies 

Logistics of 
delivery 

6. Service cycle 



1. Volume, cost, and 
system technology 

2. Identification and 
formulation of 
projects and 
programs 

3. Appraisal and 
selection of 
projects 

4. Project/program 
implementation 

5. Generation of 
services 



1. Short-run 
planning 

2. Foi^'casting and 
budg*:ting 

3. Design of an 
information and 
control system 
beyond financial 
budgeting 

4. Criteria and 
measures of 
^«cIuation 

5 Mojitoring and 
evaluation of 
performance 



3ociology 
Psychology 
Communication 
Microeconomics 
Management science 
Social marketing 



Technology 

Industrial 

engineering 

Microeconomics 

Operations 

management 

Management science 



Accounting 
Financial analysis 
Information sciences 
Statistical methods 



1. Interpersonal 
skills 

2. Developmental 
attitudes and 
roles 

3. Motivation 

4. Innovation and 
management of 
change 

5. Organizational 
design; 
structures and 
processes 

6. Personnel poli- 
cies: selection, 
development, and 
appraisal 

7. Training and 
career planning 



Organizational 

theory 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Anthropology 

Public 

administration 



presented above. The first question is whether 
there can be a uniform design for the education 
of managers at different levels. The answer is an 
emphatic no. For a group of senior public man- 
agers, the program should emphasise segments 
such as planning and policy, some parts of infor- 
mation and control, and selected aspects of or- 
ganization and personnel. For >oung perbunb en* 
tering into public management, a strong dube of 
all segments may be appropriate. There is thus no 
standard program that will fit the needs of all 
levels of public managers. 

The second quebtiun is whether there can be a 
core curriculum that meetb the needs of all public 
systemb. The answer tu thib will depend on the 
balaiice between intctbjbtem diverbities and biml- 
laritie . If in some public sjbtemb, certain func- 
tionb are unimportant, their managerb are unlike- 
ly to find a progiam that giveb conbiderable atten- 
tion to them attractive. If such diversities are not 
significant, we could evolve a n .e curriculum in 
order to provide a common ioundation for all 
public managers. Elective courses that go into the 
specific managerial problems of individual sec- 
tors, such as agriculture or energy, could then be 
offered as areas of pecialization. I would like to 
believe that a core curriculum is a feasible con- 
cept. However, mor enipirical evidence needs to 
be collected ^ determine the extent of diversities 
and similarities that mark the different public 
systems. 

At the Indian Inbtitute of Management, Ahmed- 
abad, we offer a special elettixe package on agri- 
cultural management ab part of the two*) ear pobt« 



graduate program in management. Those who opt 
for the agricultural package in the second year do 
take a set of core courses in management in the 
first year along with all other students. This ap- 
proach reflects the belief that a part of the cur- 
riculum can be organized as a common core for 
different sectors. Before one generalizes on this 
ibbue, a careful studj of the country *s environment 
and the unique features of its diverse sectors must 
be undertaken. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I have attempted to sketch the bare outlines of 
a model of curriculum design for public manage- 
ment. I have argued that the design bhould locus 
on the basic functions of the public manager and 
on the skills required for the performance of these 
functions. An important implication of this ap- 
proach is that the relevant disciplines and knowl- 
edge inputs should be made to play a supportive 
role in the curriculum so that the public manager 
understands their use and application in the con 
text of his organizational role. 

The functional segments identified and recom- 
mended for the curriculum are planning and pol- 
icy; environmental appraisal, service delivery 
and logistics; technology and production; budget- 
ing, information, and control; and organization 
and perbonnel. The conceptual inputs needed for 
these functions come from a variety of disci- 
plines. The public manager can be helped to im- 
prove his skills in psrformmg these functions if 
the curriculum Ubeb educational methodologies 
that are application-oriented, and the educational 
proccbs emphasizes contextual relevance. 
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Part Four 

STRATEGIES FOR 
INSTITUTIONALIZING PUBUC 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



After analyzing alternative models of manage- 
ment training in Part Three, it is necessar) to con- 
sider strategies for institutionalizing them su that 
they will contribute in actual practice tu improv- 
ing management capabilities. Thi& chapter cun 
cems the broad range of public policies and In&ti 
Uional arrangements that determine program ef- 
fectiveness. To illuminate the degree to which spe- 
cific environmental factors affect the success of 
programs, papers are included on two major coun 
tries in Asia and Africa: Dr. Chowdhry has writ- 
ten on the experience in India and Dr. Adamole- 
kun on Nigeria. 

An essential requirement for successful institu- 
tionalization of management training programs is 
effective demand for their services* While the 
need for better management in the LDCs is enor- 
mous, governments must attach high priority to 
this probleni and be convinced that management 
training institutes can ameliorate it. 

Governmeht priorities vary at different stages 
of development. By the late 1950s in India, the 
massive expansion of the public sector was cleai 
ly impaired by management deficiencies, and a 
large number of senior people had experienced 
management training programs themselves and 
realized the value of expanding such training. A 
different sequence of priorities delayed the ap- 
pearance of such perceptions In West Africa until 
very recently. The first emphasis was on Africani- 
zation, not management of the government service. 
Faithful to the colonial tradition of gcneralist ad 
ministrators, governments there trained officials to 



take over the maintenance functions uf the govern- 
ment from colonial civil servants. Management 
problems were considered the concern of foreign 
firms in the private sector. As governments have 
indigenized fheir economies and increased the 
scope uf public activities, they are now increasing- 
ly recognizing a need for management training. 

While certain minimum demand conditions-on 
the pail of governments are essentiaF, manage^ 
ment training instiiutions must actively market 
their products to demonstrate their value. It is a 
major challenge for them to link the demands for 
better management with the supply of managers 
they are producing. This requires a status or legi- 
timacy that ultimately is dependent upon compe- 
tence to be effective. 

What variables determine an institution's ca- 
pacity to succeed in training managers? While no 
fixed set of factors can be established, some poli- 
cies and institutional arrangements are presum- 
ably more supportive than others. It may be use- 
ful to consider the cases of two management train- 
ing Institutions, the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ahmedabad, and the Asian Institute of 
Management, which have been widely judged by 
outside observers to be "successes'' and to seek 
common elements in their experience. In her 
paper. Dr. Chowdhry briefly describes the estab- 
lishment of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad. ILMA was established in 1962 by the 
government of India in collaboration with Indian 
Industry and the state of Gujarat, Its stated objec- 
tives are as follows: 
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1. To provide educational facililicb for training 
young men and women for careers in manage- 
ment and related fields in any form of organi- 
zation. 

2. To contribute to the improvement of the deci- 
sion-making skills and administrative compe- 
tence of practicing managers. 

3. To develop teachers and researchers in differ- 
ent fields relating to management. 

4; To develop knowledge through original re- 
search, both applied and conceptual, relevant 
to management and its underlying disciplines, 
and to disseminate such knowledge through 
publications. 

5. To assist organizations in solving their man- 
agement problems by providing consulting ser- 
vices. 

6. To collaborate with other institutions in India 
and abroad, to further any or all of the abo\e 
objectives, and, if necessary, to assist in insti- 
tution building. 

The Asian Institute of Management ib a profes- 
sional school located in the Philippine* but spe- 
cifically designed to ser\e regional needs. The fol- 
lowing description is from a recent AIM bulletin: 
AIM offers the following programs for de- 
veloping managers: 

— a two-year graduate course leading to the 
degree Master in Busine:>s Management for 
young men and women. 
— a one-) ear graduate course leading to ike 
degree Master in Management for experi- 
enced managers. 
— an eight-tveek Management Development 

Program for middle-management executives. 
AIMj legally, is a private non-profit, non-stock 
corporation created under Philippine laWy 
governed by a Board of Trustees. It was 
founded in September 1968 jointly by Ateneo 
de Manila University and De La Salle College 
tviththe cooperation of concerned business 
leaders, Harvard Business School, and the Ford 
Foundation. Practically all the initiative and 
over 85% of the financing come from non- 
government sources. 

An international Board of Governors, consist- 
ing of eighteen business and government 



leaders fro$n ten Asian countries and the first 
president of AIM, ivas established in 1971, to 

determinedhe.strategicdirectionsjof^andAo.set 

academic policies for the Institute. 

On the basis of the IIMA and AIM cases, a 
number of key variables can be identified for con- 
sideration. 

1. Organizational form. A number of institution- 
al patterns are common: departments, colleges, 
or institutes within a university; public man- 
agement training institutions attached to a gov- 
ernment agency; autonomous private or semi- 
private management institutes; administrative 
staff colleges on the model of Henley-on- 
Thames; ILO productivity cen*ers and other 
training units established by international or- 
ganizations. Each of these patterns has certain 
advantages. Both IIMA and AIM are autono- 
mous institutions, with government sponsurship 
but not control in the case of IIMA and with 
completely private control in the case of AIM. 
The important feature appears to be the ab- 
sence of inflexible governmental controls rather 
than the specific structural form. They clearly 
have the required autonomy to carry out the 
evolutionary and flexible programs that are 
absolutely critical to neet changing needs. If a 
nation's governmental regulations prevent a 
publicly controlled institution from having such 
freedom, then an independent institute of some 
nature may be essential. Viewed narrowly, au- 
tonomy is a static concept defined legalistically 
by an organization's charter. In practice, an or- 
ganization's autonomy must be earned by con- 
tinuing demonstration that it is successfully 
using the flexibility that private or public sup- 
port makes possible. 

2. Multipurpose character. Effective institutions 
invariably stress the complementary relation- 
ship of management teaching with research and 
consultancy. S. G. Odia has written: 

Management teaching has the goal of im- 
parting knoioledge in the art of management. 
Management teachers, therefore, assert that ef- 
fective teaching of these subjects could enable 
the manager to relate his wisdom more readily 
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to his business problems. Experience has shotvn 
that whereas management as a classroom sub* 
jecl is usefuly there is stil! so much to be gained 
by the very practice of the art. Consultancy 
keeps the teacher in touch with current man- 
agement problems and practice. By its very 
nature, consultancy is a form of teaching, but 
it is more the teaching of organizotion^based 
management which assists in identifying and 
solving problems. Both the teaching of man- 
agement and-management consultancy have as 
their primary aim, better performance in the 
management of organizations. 

Management consultanc) and involvement ia 
business organizations are of immense value in 
enriching the course content, curriculum de- 
velopment, thetrainingmethodology, and the 
overall effectiveness of training institutions. 
Moreover, they provide a unique opportunity 
for testing and propagating research findings. 
Most of the world's leading business schools 
are known to use case studies extensively for 
management education and training. Prac- 
ticing managers all over the world are known 
to be reluctant to divulge their organizations 
secrets. Therefore, the preparation of weful 
case studies can only be facilitated by direct 
involvement in tackling problems in organiza- 
tions. In preparing the programme and course 
contents of a management school, it is neces- 
sary to identify the training needs of the so- 
ciety, and keep abreast of trends in manage- 
ment practices. This will assist in placing the 
right emphasis on the various subjects taught. 
There must be a basis of communication be- 
tween the faculty and the employers of the 
trainees. In conclusion, consultancy activities 
Uimulate both faculty and students, provide 
realism, create opportunities to test research 
methods and ideas, and very importantly, it 
enables the institutions to fulfil their roles as 
important tools of national development.^ 

While the validity of Odia's statement may ap- 
pear obvious, his survey in Nigeria indicated that 
^ at the official/institutional level, private consul- 
tancy by institutional staff is discouraged, and in 



as a 



fact, frowned upon. It ib viewed solely 
'greedy' way of earning more money." 

With reference to his Asian experience, Raul 
de Guzman writes: 

It is not uncommon to hear students and 
trainees making the remark that what they are 
learning in the classroom would all be coming 
from the books and hardly related to the re- 
alities of the administrative/ management situ- 
ation.JtJs.notMncommonloMearsome.faculty^ 
members /trainers being labeled as bookish, too 
academic, and even irrelevant. I could see the 
difficulty of how a teacher can communicate to 
his students the subtle intangibles which are 
essential elements of the administrator's art 
without having experienced them himself or 
without intimate knowledge of them which 
could be gained from one's involvement in 
management research and consultancy 
work. . . . 

Teachers /trainors who do not have either 
direct or vicarious experience in public man- 
agement generally tend to follow the formal- 
legal-institutional approach in the study of 
politics and government. They tend to concen- 
trate primarily on the provisions of the consti- 
tution, statutes, rules and regulations, on the 
structure and functions of governmental insti- 
tutions, and on theories and concepts in organi- 
zation and management and other subject 
matter areas in the field. 

A subject such as policy formulation and im- 
plementation would be discussed in terms of the 
structure and functions of institutions involved 
in policy making and the formal processes and 
procedures of how a. policy proposaiis trans- 
formed into public law. While the formal insti- 
tutions and the legal prescriptions are aspects 
of reality, the presentation of the policy-making 
topic only in such terms would be inadequate 
and unrealistic. The dynamics of the process, 
i.e., the interactions of individuals, interest 
groups, and institutions, and the substantive 
aspects of policies are more meaningful topics 
for discussion which would not be captured in 
the formal-legal-institutional. ^ 



1. S. G. Odia, "The Complementary Nature of Management Teaching and Consultancy " Quarterly Journal of Adminis- 
tration (Nigeria), Vol. X, No. 1 (Oaober, 1975), pp. 28-29. 

2. Raul P. de Guzman, "Towards a More Effective Teaching and Recruitment of Students/ Trainees in Public Manage- 
ment Education and Training" (mimeographed discussion paper, August, 1976), pp. 2-5. 
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The gap between the academic teacher and the 
management practkiuner caubeb much uf manage- 
ment teaching in the LDCs, ebpeciall> at the un- 
dergraduate level, to be sterile. The vitality of 
teaching In institutions buch as IIMA and AIM 
arises from the linkages that research and con- 
sultancy provide with management practitioners 
and the environment in which they operate. Such 
relationships are particularly effective when they 
involve sustained collaboration with a government 
agency for the purpose of improving systems or 
structures as well as designing training program? 
for the ^individuals to manage them. At the re- 
quest ofnhe secretary of agriculture m the Philip- 
pines, xAIM has been engaged in such consultancy 
training programs at various levels of the Depart- 
ment of Agiiculture. IIMA has similar relation- 
ships with the state population program in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Indian Academy of Civil Service, 
the agency dealing with telegraph and telecom- 
munications, and other organizations. 

3. Educational model. Both IIMA and AIM 
started with the well-defined model of business- 
enterprise management that had a conceptual 
coherence and established record of success in 
the West. They had already established records 
of competence in the business management 
field before deliberately expanding into the 
public management area in response tu mount- 
ing demands. With solid roots in the business 
school model, they were able to borrow and 
adopt elements to serve public management 
needs. 

That two of the most effective training pro- 
grams for public system management evolved 
from institutes established to teach business man- 
agement may appear strange. However, at the 
time of their establishment, the theory arising 
from alternative sources was inadequate. Even 
now, it is doubtful that the new public adminis- 
tration or the public policy and management pro- 
grams evolving in the United States provide satis- 
factory alternatives. There may be practical 
as well as theoretical reasons why business- 
oriented institutions have succeeded in develop- 
ing effective programs to train public sector man- 



agejrs. They derive essential autonomy from a 
private constituency outside government and, even 
in university settings, such departments or schools 
tend to be less captive to the academic value sys- ^ 
tem than public administration, for instance, be- ' 
cause of their roots outside the traditional disci- 
plines. 

It is not clear whether future institutes estab- 
lished for the express purpose of training public 
sector managers should follow a similar, circui- 
tous avenue by starting with private enterprise 
management. The business school model, with the 
necessary cultural adaptations, is a reasonable 
starling point for management training programs 
for public enterprises. Except for the level of the 
chief executive and the problems of public ac- 
countability, the management requirements in an 
enterprise, whether public or private, are similar. 
The public management requirements in develop- 
ment sectors, however, are less well defined. IIMA, 
AIM, and other management training institutions 
are pioneering with programs to identify and 
serve such needs but, as Part Three emphasizes, 
there is no agreement on either the framework or 
the elements of an educational model for this 
purpose. 

4. Leadership. One of the few possible generali- 
zations about developing universities in the 
LDCs is that success depends upon the quality 
uf the leadership. In the cases of IIMA and 
AIM, the leaders have been able to establish a 
sense of purpose in their organizations. The 
faculty members are intellectually active and 
professionally proud of their capacity to 
grapple effectively with national problems. 
Leadership must also have t'le stature and 
ability to establish the organization'3 legiti- 
macy outside in the particular political i^nd 
cultural setting. 

5. Size. In referring to the Indian experience, 
Chowdhry states that a faculty size of thirty to 
one hundred or more "provides scope for ex- 
perimentation and innovation as well as pro- 
grams and activities that require multi-disci- 
plinary groups." To the extent that such scale 
is required to mount programs of the quality 
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of IIMA or AIM, severe limitations exist in 
replicating such programs. Small LDCs, for 
example, may not have adequate resources to 
establish institutes of this nature. Given the 
weak empirical record of regional institutions, 
the requirements of small countries could prob- 
ably best be served by adding regional compo- 
nents to strong national institutions, in large 
countries. 

InstituteS'On the suggested scale are costly — at 
least in aggregate — and they focus primarily on 
preparation of the managerial elite, the relatively 
few at the top levels of management. Such inbtitu- 
tions do nut have the capacity directly to meet the 
enormous needs at lower levels of management. 
Therefore, management education strategies must 
be devised to use such institutes to upgrade man- 
agement training in the colleges and universities 
where the great hulk of the training must take 
place. 

The experience of IIMA and AIM buggeutb that 
the efTectiveness of management education and 
training programb will be enhanced by the pre- 
sence of the factors cited above: a flexible organi- 
zational form, the eni^uuragement uf rebearch and 
consultancy, a bound educational model, leader- 
ship, and a minimum size of operations. 

The successful institutionalization of organiza- 
tions and programs depends ultimately on the 
quality and motivation of the teachi.ig btafT. Staff 
development for management inbtitutiunb differ^ 
in important respects from other educational inbti- 
tutions. As de Guzman observes: 

The ideal teacher ft rainor in management 
schools is one who has both the academic quali- 
fications and administrative/ managerial experi- 
ence. He could be the person who could deal 
with the subject matter realistically and ef- 
fectively motivate and teach the students/ 
trainees. How could management schools re- 
cruit and develop such faculty and staff mem- 
bers? It is not easy to recruit in a school's 
faculty somebody toith advanced academic or 
specialized training in public management ami 
related fields itho is already itorking in govern- 
ment or the private sector as a top adniinis- 
S, Ibid., pp. 5-6. 



trator/ manager. The preference of such a 
person is to stay in government or the private 
sector in view of the status, higher salary and 
other privileges that one receives as atop 
administrator/ manager in government or busi- 
ness Since there is difficulty in recruiting 

persons with both the academic qualifications 
and administrative/ managerial experience^ 
^ most schools of public administration in Asia 
have recruited young graduates and invested in 
their further training and education. This is 
what we call in our College as the "nurturing^^ 
approach in faculty and staff recruitment and 
development. The practice of nurturing means 
that bright young men in our master s program 
or in our research and (raining staff are 
identified and selected for further advanced 
training to enable them to work for doctoral 
degrees.^ 

In the absence of experienced management 
teachers, the selection and training of bright grad- 
uates with several yeari/ experience does appear 
preferable to the "retooling'' of older professional 
academics, government officials, or businessmen. 
This approach, however, involves long planning u\ 
advance of the launching of new programs. Ade- 
quate training— graduate btudicb abroad plus ap- 
prenticeship in case-writing or consultancy at 
home — may require a decade or more. 

Foreign agencies, particularly the Ford Foun- 
dation, have played a crucial role in the staff de- 
velopment for management inbtitutes throughout 
the LDCs. They provided advibcrs and visiting 
staff and financed the costs of foreign fellowships. 

In the cases of IIMA and AIM, their education- 
al model defined the mix ol professional skills 
needed and this was easily translated into foreign 
degree requirements. Both relied heavily upon the 
Harvard Business School, and they both attribute 
their staff's present cohesiveness, confidence, and 
competence, at least in part, to that widely shared 
educational experience. Planning the foreign de- 
gree requirements is more difficult for an inbtitu- 
tion teaching public management than fur one 
teaching bubincbb adminibtration. Part Three made 
clear that there is neither an accepted educational 
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model for public management nur a bingle Inbti- 
tulion in the Wcbt upun which public management 
institutes in the LDCb can depend. In planning the 
staff for such an inbtitute in the LDCb, the leader- 
ship must chart its own \va>, sending faculty to 
acquire the array of bkillb and knowledge it hopcb 
eveJS^ually to orchestrate into the unique typcb of 
education and training programs it will offer. 

As the best young faculty members return from 
foreign study and become involved in consulting 
and research, they inevitably receive offers in gov- 
ernment and business with greater status or com- 
pensation than in their educational institution. 
Their opportunities are much greater than iii 
other academic fields. Staff development must, 
therefore, include means of motivating faculty 
members, the scarcest resource, to stay ^vith the 
institution. This is particularly difficult in many 
Asian countries where it is not unusual for the 
government to set faculty salary levels far below 
that required for a .Tiinimum standard of living. 
Workable reward systems can be built only on the 
basis of an adequate compensation system includ- 
ing consultancy fees, and a stimulating profes- 
sional environment such as at IIMA and / IM. 

How shall the nr.anagement education or train- 
ing institute Cbtabliih prioriticb among the broad 
range of public management needb? In the intro 
ductory chapter, a typologj uf public management 
functions wab buggcbted, ranging from the com- 
mercial typcb of tabks In public enterprises to de- 
velopmental functions In public systems to the 
maintenance requlrementb for routine government 
activities. 

The thesib of thib volume ib that there ait op- 
portunities for mandgemeni training to ameliorate 
the urgent need for better manageiTieut in develop- 
meiit bcctorb. On the one hand, the management 
needs of the LDC public enterprises can be served 
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b> businesb schools. On the other, the management 
problem^ of the routine government services may 
be bd intractable because of bureaucratic controls 
and archaic btructures that management education 
and training would be futile. There will be devel- 
opment sectors and subsystems in most LDCs also 
that are too backward to utilize management train- 
ing — see Korien's paper on family planning 
(Chapter One) and Moris's on East Africa (Chap- 
ter Five) . But a development sector can be tackled 
effectively if the following conditions exist; (1) 
the structure of the sector provides a mechanism 
with which to work, (2) government officials re- 
sponsible for the sector recognize management de- 
ficiencies, (3) the state of knowledge concerning 
management of the sector encourages hope for 
important advances, (4) the educational institu- 
tion itself has the financial and human resources 
to undertake the task. 

Franci'^ Sutton's pa^^er illuminates why external 
assistance for public management education pro- 
grams is declining. Donors are reaching a more 
modest assessment of the potential for change and 
improvement by means of formal educational pro- 
grams. While generalized faith in the value of 
inbtitution building may be waning, there is in- 
creasing encouragement to the focused approach 
to development sectors advocated in this volume. 
A number of UN training institutions and the 
World Bank's Economic Development Institute 
have rcbourccb that can be brought to bear on the 
managem»jnt problems of development sectors. 
There lb no ambivalence concerning the existence 
of the management problem. Although foreign 
donors may play a less prominent role than in the 
pabt bcveral decadcb, foreign resources are less of 
a conbtraint than carefully designed training pio- 
gramb capable of improving the managment of de- 
velopment sectors. 
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THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
In India, as in other developing countries, the 
range and intensity of government intervention in 
ihe economy have increased steadily since Inde- 
pendence and are likely to grow further as 
government tries to respond to the basic needs of 
the people. In the years from 1956 to 1974, em- 
ployment in the public sector (center, state, quasi- 
governmental, and local) grew from 5.2 million 
to 12.5-million and-now constitutes-64*-percent*of 
total employment in the organized sector of the 
economy. The increase has been most marked in 
the quasi-governmental sector, where the numbers 
employed increased almost tenfold, from 368,000 
to 2.9 million. In terms of industry classification, 
the growth was greatest in the service sector, from 
3.0 million in 1956 to 6.2 million in 1974. 

These figures reflect the increasing scale of the 
traditional maintenance functions of government 
revenue collection, law and order enforcement, 
provision of transport, communication, and other 
essential services. They reflect even more so the 
government's efforts to provide an increasing array 
of economic and social services to a widely dis- 
persed and rapidly growing population. The 
national family planning program, starting from 
virtually zero in 1964, now has over 100,000 
workers and an annual budget of Rs. 54 crores 
(S68 million) . Rural development and community 
development are also examples of large programs 
with significant budgets. The numbers also reflect 
the increase in industrial and commercial activities 
undertaken by government departmentally and 
through autonomous organizations that are^hoUy 
or substantially owned by the government. The 
total government investment in various public 
enterprises has ranged from 41 to 51 percent of 
gross capital formation. 

As the role, size, and complexity of government 
tasks have increased, so has the gap between plans 
and their performance. In analyzing the reasons 
for the implementation gap sector by sector, the 
Planning Commission has mentioned such prob- 
lems as: "unsatisfactory administrative and organ- 
izational arrangement" (agriculture); "lack of 
adequate project management and monitoring" 
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(power); "organizaliunal deficieiicieb, dela>b in 
supply of materials and equipment, and inadequate 
supervision" (health and family planning) ; and 
"delays in building up requisite additional tech- 
nical and management capabilities" (industries 
and minerals). 

In short, problems of adequate and cfTicient 
public management. 

IMPROVING PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 
Over the years, governnienl has attemjjted tu 
improve public performance and management by 
administrative reforms on the one hand and by 
creating new organizational formb to achieve public 
purposes more effectively on the other hand. 
Development tasks that were formerly carried out 
in government deparlmentb and by civil bcrvantb 
are being delegated horizontally and vertically to 
autonomous or semiautonomoUb agencies— j>ublic 
authorities, development corporations, public en- 
terprises — which can have greater flexibility in 
financial and perbonnel policicb and greater capac- 
ity for experimentation, innovation, and risk- 
taking. Examples at th'^ national level are the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Electronicb Com- 
mission, the Space Commission, the Central Water 
and Power Commission, and the Railway Board. 
Corporations have been established for rural 
electrification, agriculture finance and develop- 
ment, housing and urban development, forest de- 
velopment, and so forth. New organizational forms 
have also been started for integrated development 
uf irrigation command areab, tribal and hill areas, 
and drought-prone areab. Special attention through 
new agencies o albo being given to backward 
regions, to bmall and medium farmers^ bcrvice 
agencies, and to Harijanb, Scheduled Tribcb, and 
other backward communities. 

It is hoped that through many of these organiza- 
tional initiatives, benents of economic growth will 
reach the lower 40 percent. If hopes are to be 
translated into effective programs, it would be 
necessary to improve the jroductivity and perfor- 
mance of those working in the public sector at vari- 
ous levels. A review of past experiences hi the field 
of management education especially might be 
useful in considering strategicb for inbtitutiunaliz- 



Ing education and training programb in public 
management. 

REVIEW OF PAST EXPERIENCES 
In reviewing and reflecting on our past experi- 
enccb of buccesb and failure in the profesbionaliza- 
tion of management education in India, there are 
certain stei)S, decibions, and phases that seem 
relevant to the institutipnalization process. 

Critical Felt Need and a Critical Mass 

Before Independence, whatever business, trade, 
or industry India had was managed either'^^*y 
foreign business houses, foreign subsidiaries, or 
family businesses. It was the government's policy 
to Indianize the management of foreign subsidi- 
aries and consequently to put pressure on foreign 
subsidiaries to promote Indian managers to senior 
positions,* At the same time, the government, by 
abolishing the managing agency system, forced the 
family businesses to introduce professional man- 
agers acceptable under company law. Therefore, 
business firms, both foreign and Indian, were under 
tremendous pressure to find trained young man- 
agers. Further, with the emphasis on industrializa- 
tion in the Second and the Third Five Year Plans, 
and the tremendous growth of the public and 
private sectors, there was a critical shortage of 
trained managers. Consequently, government eater- 
prises as well as private industry were ready and 
keen to find professional managers for their 
enterprises. 

In the middle fifties, a bcries of steps were 
initiated to professional ize and institutionalize 
management education. Several teamb composed 
uf government officiaL and industrialists were sent 
abroad to recommend tu g.>\ernment the kind of 
management educationUo be bet up in India. Fel- 
lowships were also provided through different aid 
agencies to senior managers to attend various 
advanced programs of management development 
abroad. A rough estimate of middle and senior 
managers trained in the graduate or advanced 
programs abroad in this period, especially at 
Harvard Business School and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, would be around three hundred 
to four hundred persons. 

Thib wjb albo the period when .^teel plants were 
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being built in the public sector. The government 
of India requested the Fuid Foundation to arrange 
a "crash'' in-service training program in the U.S. 
for some nine hundred Indian engineers who were 
to help build and manage three public sector steel 
plants. Some six hundred engineers were trained 
in management and production methods in tech- 
nical institutes and in-service training programs. 

Further, in the late fifties, the All India Manage- 
ment Association was founded to promote profes- 
sional management in the country. One of its 
major activities was to organize an Advanced 
Management Program, which was run by the 
faculty of the Sloan School of Management, MIT. 
This was a prestigious program in which forty 
to fifty participants from senior positions in the 
public and private sectors (more private than 
public) attended the program each year. 

There was thus not only a critical need but also 
a critical mass of one thousand to fifteen hundred 
managers in responsible positions in government 
and in the private sector w^ho had firsthand experi- 
ence of professional schools of management and 
who were willing to encourage and support the 
beginnings of professional management education 
in the country. 

The implications of a critical mass in institu- 
tionalizing change ib evident from the following 
mathematical example- "three raised tu the pow er 
of eighteen.'' 

Wliat it njeans in dynamic terms is quite 
dramatic. If a person spreads a gossip to just 
three others and the same is passed on by each 
of them to three others, and so on in succession, 
in just eigliiecn steps almost the entire 
population of India would share the spicy story. 
Note that if each step takes one hour, 90 per cent 
of the people hear the gossip for the firsttime 
only during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
hours. Indeed during the whole of the first 
80 per cent of the time, the process affects 
merely 11 per cent of the population. Even 
though each individual is partaking in the chain 
reaction exactly like all the others tcho preceded 
him, that is, he receives information from one 
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person and passes it to three others, the social 
im pact at a late stage of development hits 
like an avalanche.^ 

There is something of the same spread effect in the 
process of institutionalization when persons in key 
positions committed to change become a part of 
"three raised to the power of eighteen," 

Institutional Form: The Need for Autonomy 

As interest and demand in modem management 
increased, steps were considered to develop institu- 
tional resources in India for management research, 
education, and training. 

In 1959, the government of India requested the 
Ford Foundation to invite a consultant to recom- 
mend the kind of institution that should be consid- 
ered, taking into account Indian realities. George 
W. Robbins (then associate dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at UCLA) advised against 
trying to build on the existing commerce education 
ur within the institutional framework of the univer- 
biticb. He recommended establishing one or two 
autunomuUb national centers. This recommendation 
was supported by the bubiness community and was 
accepted by the government of India. 

A new institution with new objectives, goals, 
and tasks must change many established ways of 
doing things in a traditional setting. If the new 
inbtitutcb uf management were a part of the Indian 
uni\erbit> sybtem, their ability to innovate would 
have been seriously impaired. They would have 
had to follow University Grants Commission norms 
of faculty organization, of btudent/faculty ratios, 
and other rulcb and regulations of a university 
system, wliich can, in the context of I^idian univer- 
sities, act as a constraint to experimentation and 
innovation. 

Further, if the institutes were a part of the 
university system, leadership of the kind provided 
by Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, a cosmic ray physicist 
by training, and Mr. K. T. Chandy, a lawyer (the 
first directors at the Indian Institutes of Manage- 
ment, Ahmcdabad and Calcutta, rcbpectively) , 
would not have been available. And it ib more than 
likelj that with the kind of institutionalized bjbtem 
Management r Development (Vikas PublUhing House, 
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of selecting facult> in univer&ilieb, neither Dr. in the btate government. Academic ^nd research 

Sarabhai nor Mr. Chandy would have been cun- dcjisiunb have to be processed through the hier- 

sidered to head the School/Faculty uf Management archy of the Secretariat, If the chief secretary 

in the university, expresses an interest in a training program for 

The Institutes of Management have been regis- Public enterprises or for family planning, even 

tered as autonomous societies under the Societies ^^^S^ the institute has no resources for such 

Registration Act. They are a joint venture of the P^og^^'^s, they are unable to say no to llie chief 

government and of business and industry. They secretary. 

have their own board of governors from public and Although traditional bureaucracies are hierar- 



.private sectors who establibh bruad policies fur 
the institutes* work. 

The institutes do not have a degree-granting 
status and consequently give a diploma for their 
two-year postgraduate programs and award the 
status of Fellow for those completing their doctoral 
program. It seems to make no difference to the 
employing agencies as to whether the applicant has 
an M.B.A. degree or a P.G.P. (Post Graduate Pro- 
gram) diploma — although many were deeply con- 
cerned in the early years at the lack of a university 
degree. The ready market acceptability and de- 
mand for P,G.P. graduates and the institute's 
Fellows has eliminated the earlier concerns and 
wish for a university affiliation. The concern now 
is to maintain a flexible and autonomous system 
that can be responsive to environmental needs. 

Another attempt to strengthen an institute for 
training in public administration Highlights the 
need for an autonomous institutional form for 
undertaking research and training useful to a 
broad range of developmental tasks. In 1957, the 
government of one of the Indian states established 
an institute for pre- and in-service training for state 
level government cadres. The institute was estab- 
lished as a subordinate agency (to use government ^^^^^^ ^V^^^"^ decision-making completely alien- 
language and an apt description) of the Depart- ^^^^ professional staff they were able to 
ment of Personnel of the state government, this attract. Professional persons require greater free- 
meant that the institute was governed by the De- '"^^^ participation in decision-making, more 
partment of Personnel and existing bureaucratic autonomy in their work, than a bureaucratic system 
procedures. According to the prevalent hierarchy, ^uch as the institute could provide, 
the director has to be of a lower rank than the After nineteen years uf functioning, the institute 
secretary of the Department uf Persunnel. Because has nut been able to develop a competent faculty, 
the institute is a part of a government department, fur the civil servants come on deputation for vary- 
It L^s a working culture very similar to that found ing periuds. Although special resources were alio- 

2, Sudlut Kakar, "Authority Patterns and Subordinatt Bthauour In Indian Organisations,' in Underblanding Organisa- 
tional 3ehaviour (Tata McGraw-Hill, 1971). 



chical and authoritarian in nature, the Indian 
bureaucracy is perhaps more so than others partly 
because of the authoritarian family structure and 
partly because of the legacy from the days of 
colonialism. According to Kakar: 

The authority equation (in the Indian 
bureaucracy ) tuas not only one of superiors 
and subordinates but of British superiors and 
Indian subordinates. Whether or not the 
autocratic firmness of the British managers 
and civil servants was due to the prevalence and 
widespread acceptance of the ethic of social 
Danvinism in the West, the fact remains that the 
authoritarian elements in their relations with 
their Indian subordinates were greatly 
exaggerated by the social- psychological 
exigencies of the colonial situation. Whatever 
be their ^^backhome^^ convictions about 
authority relations, most Britishers, once this 
side of Suez, exhibited a high degree of 
autocratic firmness in their behaviour totuard 
the Indian subordinates, whether it be the 
despised clerk, the babu or the illiterate worker." 

In an institute whose objective was research and 
training for developmental tasks and new economic 
roles, the hierarchical structure and the authori- 
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caled for tlie inlroduclion of management and 
social sciences, the institute has not been able to 
develop meaningful programs related to the devel- 
opment needs of the state. Faculty — that is, gen- 
eralist civil servants — who have been abroad for 
training have opted for more generalized training 
involving visits to several institutions, and often 
on returning are transferred back to government, 
making any planning for faculty development an 
-impossible exercise. 

Around the same time as the state government 
eiiablished the Institute of Public Adminibtration, 
the government of Gujarat bet up the Sardar Patel 
Institute of Economic and Social Rcbeaich as an 
independent society to specifically serve the needs 
oT planning and economic analysis for Gujarat 
State. The Gujarat Institute has been able to find 
an excellent director, incidentally, a person from 
the state mentioned abcve, who has been able to 
attract and collect a strong research faculty. If the 
director's state had followed Gujarat's example, 
it is very likely that the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration would have been a valuable resource for 
training and development fpr the state government. 

T'' ^re are other cases that can be cited to indicate 
that lOr new roles and new tasks one needs an or- 
ganizational form that encourages innovation. If 
a new idea is planted in a traditional system, the 



for wanting to do an I to improve things began 
to corrode 

R'^gardiiig research, the young lecturer mentioned: 
/ worked out a very good research proposal on a 
subject of interest to the Planning Commission. 
The Research Section of the Planning Commis- 
sion returned the proposal saying that they do not 
entertain research proposals from anyone less 
than a Reader. The Head of the Department was 
willingTolendlitsliaffiel fVieJpro posdVafCd 
the subsequent publication had his name first 
as the author. The Departmental Head had made 
it quite dear that he iias neither interested in the 
research subject nor did he plan to contribute to 
the research work. The price of getting m) 
research proposal accepted was to accept the 
Departmental Head as the senior author.^ 

There are a whole host of factors that seem to alien- 
ate bright young people from established and tra- 
ditional systems like the university, endangering 
their sense of responsibility, initiative, and com- 
mitment to intellectual value. In the above case, the 
lecturer left the university and the country and 
sought an environment that would encourage new 
ideab in leaching and provide good lesearch fa- 
cilities. 

In developing a strategy for institutionalizing 
public management education, it is therefore im- 



environment willnot provide the nurture it needs to portant to consider an institutional form that has 

grow up as a different and distinct system. the necessary flexibility and freedom for experi- 

The kind of operating culture found in many mentation and innovation, 
universities is reflected in the following case of a 



young lecturer who tried to improve the teaching 
and research in his department. 

/ worked very hard preparing for my classes 
and in working with the stvdents. The 
curriculum was outdated and I spent many 
evenings in working out a proposal for 
improving the content and teaching of statistics. 
When I presented the draft proposal to the 
H ead of the Department for discussion, he 
showed no interest in introducing an) i hange 
either in the curriculum or in the teaching 

methods He made all the decisions 

pertaining to the department The enthusiasm 



Leadership: Interacting Clusters 

Although an appropriate organization form is 
necessary, it is not a sufficient condition for men 
to work efi^ectively and satisfactorily. Any organi- 
zation or procedure can be perverted by those who 
wish to do so. The leadership of men who create 
new institutions and leave an imprint of their per- 
sonality on the institutions they create is of crucial 
importance. By leadership of an institution I refer 
to the manner in which the leader's assuniptions 
concerning the task and the motivation of pei^ple 
are translated into an operating and working sys- 
tem. 



3. Kamla Choudhry, **Brain Drain. Upruotedntss in Our Time,** in Cliange-in-Org*)' i^atiunb {Lalvani Publishing House, 
1970). 
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There is another aspect to the leadership rule. 
There are certain individuals \vho, through their 
key positions and rtlatiunbhipb, are at the center of 
a network of an interacting cluster uf individuals 
through whom the> are able tu achieve new tasks 
and at the same time iniiiale social and cultural 
change. Let me share an example of such leader- 
ship and institution-building. 

In the early fifties, Dr. Vikram Sarabhai helped 
start J]ie Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research 
Association (ATIRA), which helped modernize a 
very traditional industry. There were several 
people who Cuuld be identified ab plajing a sig- 
nificant role in the growth uf ATIRA. Thus, at the 
board level, there was Mr. Lalbhai, a leading in- 
dustrialist in Ahmedabad, Dr. Krishnan, director 
of the National Physical Laburaturj, Sir Bhat- 
nagar, director general of the Council uf Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and Dr. Vikram Saiabhai. 
These persons, who were friends, were also un each 
other's boards, helping to build *he new institutions. 
Further, Sarabhai belonged tu an industrialist fam 
}\y and was also a scientist with links to other 
young scientists in and outside ATIRA. It was the 
convergence of these significant individuals in in- 
teracting clusters, with the combination of their 
special skills, abilities, experience, positior;*', and 
relationships with each other, that wa? of crucial 
significance. Similar interacting clusters at the po- 
litical, governance, organization, and social levels 
were also found in the case of the Indian Institute 
of Management, Ahmedabad (IIM-A). In consid- 
ering leadership, therefore, one needs to consider 
the social and cultural milieu and look for the 
possibilities of interacting clusters rather than se- 
lecting merely the director of an institute. 

Institution-Building and Foreign CoJlaboration 
In the fifties and sixti^*s, when new programs for 
developmental tasks were organized or new inttitu- 
tions were established with assistance from a for- 
eign donor, it often meant a cullaburative partner 
from the donor country. Fur instance, uf the steel 
plants that were built in the public sectur, the une 
in Rourkela received financial and technical as- 
sistance from Germany, the Bhilai and Bukaru ones 
from Russia, and the Durgapur plant from the U.K. 



A similar pattern was fuund in other industries and 
programs in other sectors of the economy. 

In technical and management education, too, the 
decision-makers and the donors felt the need of a 
collaboration in building these new institutions. 
The Indian Institutes of Technology, also outside 
the universilj sjstem, had financial as well as tech- 
nical collaboration from German, Russian, British, 
and United States consortia, each consortium mp- 
porting a separate Institute of Technology. 

In management education, in the case of the IIM- 
A, a relationship of ^'tran.'^fer of technology" was 
established with the Harvard Business School^ and 
in the case of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta (IIM-C), with the Sloan School of Man- 
agement, MIT. The Adn.inistrative Staff College 
of India (ASCI), Hyderabad, although patterned 
on the Heniej Slaff College, did not have a collab- 
oration with it (although its consulting division was 
established in collaboration with Uhrwich and Ohr, 
a consulting organization in the U.K.} 

The allucaiion of budgets in these collaborative 
ventures is revealing uf the underlying philosophy 
of the strategy uf institutiun-building in the fifties 
and sixties. 

Ford Foundation granti. to IIM-C over a period 
of thirteen years were S2.4 million. From these al- 
locations, SI. 15 million were spent on long-term 
and short-term consultants and about S0.12 million 
on IIM-C faculty training abroad (a ratio of 1 to 
10). In the case of IIM-A, S0.94 million were 
spent on ' >ng-term and short-term consultants and 
S0.61 million on faculty training abroad (in the 
ratio of 1 to 1.5). These figures reflect, among 
other factors, the different strategies that IIM-C 
and IIM-A followed in the development of their 
respective institutes. The figures also indicate a 
greater dependence of IIM-C on MIT or MIT's 
greater involvement in IIM-C. 

Grants to the government of Nepal for the 
strengthening of the planning infrastructure of 
Nepal totaled about S1.6 million, out of which S1.2 
million were spent on long-term and short-term 
consultants and S0.Q6 million on foreign training 
uf Nepalese staff ( a ratio of 1 to 20) . UNDPs bud- 
get for the Management Development and Produc- 
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tivity Center in Sri Lanka had a budget of 80.72 
million for foreign experts and S0.04 million for 
training of local talent (in the ratio of 1 to 18). 
In the preliminary work required for business man- 
agement in the forestrj' sector, the Swedish Inter- 
national Development Agency provided a budget 
of 808,500 Swedish kronor, out of which 550,000 
kronor were for foreign consultants, 185;000^for 
training Indian -foresters, and 73,500 kronor for 
contingencies. 

More often than not this heavy emphasis on for- 
eign consultants was at the request or insistence of 
the receiving agency rather than of the donor. In 
some cases, this reflected a desire_to go ahead fast, 
-.without the delay involved in the training of 
younger people, which could mean a delay of three 
to four years in starting institutional work. JPer- 
haps it also reflected a lack of confidence arflTtear 
of failure on the part of those assigned new roles 
and responsibilities. However, on looking back at 
some of our experiences, one wonders whether this 
heavy emphasis on foreign consultants in fact led 
to greater delays and to a self-defealing mechanism 
in the institutionalization process. The need to 
build competence and self-confidence of nationals 
even through failure is clearly brought out by Dr. 
Bhabha, who very successfully built India's atomic 
energy program. To quote Dr. Bhabha: 

The recent stoppage of foreign aid has shoicn 
our tremendous foreign dependence on a 
vast variety of materials and equipment^ 
many of which could and should have been 
produced in the country long before this. We 
have found that a very large number of them 
can be produced as a result of the know-how 
which already exists in scientific organizations 
here, and steps are being taken to produce these 
in the country without foreign assistance. The 

resultsjvilLshonithemseluesiwithinthe.nexLfeiv 

yearSf and I have no doubt that the confidence 
which Indian technolo^dsts will gain thereby 
will spread to Indian industrialists and ad- 
ministrators, many of whom, nothavina any 
basis for technical judgements of their own, are 
inclined to playsafe by rely ing on foreign 
consultancy 

Many examples can be given of foreign col- 



laboration resulting in badly engineered plants 
or technical mistakes, and when such technical 
mistakes are corrected the foreign consultant 
benefits from the experience. Whereas, if an 
Indian scienlificjyr engineering organization 
had been em ployed, the experience gained even 
from initial failures could have been a gain to 
the country. The Spviet Union did not hesitate. 
to follow this path. One should also remember 
that in buying foreign know-how one is paying 
for an element which covers the cost of research 
and development done by foreign consultants, 
and it is clear that a more permanent benefit 
would result to the country if this, money were 
made available for supporting researckand 
development in India. 

A similar-approach was followed in the case of 
IIM-A. Emphasis was on training and developing 
young people rather than on investing heavily in 
foreign experts for operational roles. The experi- 
ence and confidence gained by the Indian faculty 
produced far-reaching results. 

Lessons Learned 

From the various fragments of institutional case 
histories discussed what lessons can we learn, if 
any, about the institutionalization process relevant 
to management education? 

Our experience indicates that there are certain 
characteristics shared by those institutions (e.g., 
IIMs, ASCI, ATIRA) that have grown strongest 
over the years. 

• They are government sponsored but not govern- 
ment managed. Government sponsorship has pro- 
vided legitimacy and continued financial support 
and stability. They can be more aptly described 
as joint ventures between government and busi- 
ness and industry. 

^~*They are"aut6n6mous ihstilutiohs. THeTr'govern- 
ing boards and their directors have established 
norms of independent functioning. The indepen- 
dence and stature of the early institution*builders 
helped to protect the institution from political en- 
croachment of any kind and in establishing stan- 
dards of excellence. 

• They are multipurpose, that is, they combine re- 
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search, teaching, and consulting. They benefit 
from the mutual reinforcement made possible by 
this combination and from the close contact with 
client groups that these activities require. 

• They have internal organizations and operating 
cultures different from Indian universities and 
Indian bureaucracy. Decision-making is partici- 
patory. Organizational structures are horizontal 
rather than vertical. 

• They have sufficient faculty, ranging from a fac- 
ulty size of thirty to one hundred or more. The 
size provides scope for experimentation and in- 
novation as well as programs and activities that 
require multidisciplinary groups. Institutions 
that depend on a small number of temporary 
faculty on deputation seem to lack commitment 
to long-term policies for institution-building. 

• They started with well-defined mudeL that had 
their own prior histories of success but \er> soon 
established self-reliant postures and their own 
identities different from the borrowed models. 

And it ib pu&:5ible that these j>uccei>sful Inblltuteij 
were lucky in terms uf timing, political and finan- 
cial support, and the Interest and Involvement of 
key people. 

The Ford Foundation, which gained valuable ex- 
perience in institutionalizing programs of eco- 
nomic development and assisting in institution- 
building efforts, has, on the basis of experience 
and insights gained, changed its substance and style 
of work in recent years. In the early years. Ford 
saw its principal role in making available to 
leaders and planners the best and most pertinent 
foreign experience. Teams of foreign consultants 
and advisers were brought to India to provide such 
advice. Ford has changed its role from providing 
foreign advisers to assisting in developing Indian 
competence and resources. Reflected in these 
changes are the growth of Indian competence, a 
feeling of confidence of being able to do things on 
one's own, a certain questioning of borrowed 
models from the West, and the Indian government's 
policy of relying less on the experience of de- 
veloped countries and more on India's own capac- 
ity to innovate. 



Future Growth in 
Public Management Programs: 
A Strategy of Spin-offs 

There are two distinct streams (as in the U.S.) 
in education and training moving toward public 
management. The first stream emerges from "pub- 
He administration" and deals with the study of 
government systems and improving the perfor- 
mance of bureaucracy at different levels. 

In India, the institutions dealing with research, 
education, and training in public administration 
are a few university departments in public adminis- 
tration and a national Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration (IIPA) established in 1954 for policy re- 
search and in-service training in public adminis- 
tration. There is also the Shastri Academy of Ad- 
ministration, whose function is to train the new 
entrants in all central services of the government. 
Major central services of the government also have 
their own training establishments, e.g., police, in- 
come tax, forests, foreign trade, etc. 

With the increasing scope of government activi- 
ties and the complexity of developmental tasks, it 
is generally recognized that the existing institutions 
of research and teaching in "public administra- 
tion" have not been able to respond adequately to 
the new needs of the government. 

There is a second stream emerging in the insti- 
tutes of management that deal specifically with 
problems of public management. As early as 1963, 
the IIM-A had a group of faculty members whose 
primary interest was in dealing with the mana- 
gerial problems of the agriculture sector. The re- 
sponse of the Ministry of Agriculture to the work 
of this group was tremendous, and soon there was 
support in terms of projects, money, facilities, and 
consulting assignments from government. In fact, 
in the early vears, the group not only earned its 
keep but generated resources for its expansion. 

The development of this group, which is now 
called the Center for Management of Agriculture 
(CMA), had, in its early years, many problems 
and tensions within the system. Although CMA 
needed an umbilical cord to sustain itself, it also 
needed ver> special protection within the system. 
There were several senior faculty who doubted the 

''no 



wisdc-n of such a group in the bchoul of bubuiCbs 
management, but the institute's (Dr. Sarabhai's) 
philosophy of nurturing talent whenever found 
provided the leader of the group the freedom and 
flexibility to grow. The CMA was not a part of the 
master plan to move toward public management in 
agriculture but was a case of developing an organi- 
zation around a person. Witlr such a philosophy, 
there is a minimum of organization structure and 
formal control. Indeed, the basic philosophy is the 
same as that underlying the Max Planck Institutes 
in Germany, namely, *The Kaiser Wilhelm So- 
ciety shall not first build an institute for research 
and then seek out the suitable man but shall first 
pick up an outstanding man and then build an In- 
stitute forhim.*' 

The institute's work on problems of agriculture 
and later on rural development meant working on 
many problems of national significance. It also 
meant a greater appreciation by the in6titute*s fac- 
ulty of go\emment*s problems and an improved 
ability to formulate national problems. It is pos- 
sible that other ministries in the government — 
Family Planning, Education, Energy, etc. — be- 
came more willing to consider the institute as a re- 
source for some of their problems for btudy and 
analysis partly because of the reputation it had de- 
veloped in dealing with public policy issues and 
management problems in agriculture. Of course, 
there were other factors contributing to this push, 
but the success and public acknowledgment of 
CMA's work may have accelerated this movement 
toward work in public management. If the institute 
was primarily seen as a school of business manage- 
ment, it is unlikely that it would have received sup- 
port so readily from government departments and 
the public sector. 

With considerable ongoing work in public man- 
agement, tht, institute has now set up a group 
(Center) on public management systems. Other 
management institutions too have been moving to- 
ward programs of public management. The Staff 
College at Hyderabad has bet up groups for re- 
search and training in education bjbtemb, science 
policy and management, and regional planning and 
development. The institute at Calcutta has bet up a 



group of studv problems on urban development. 

At this stag , it is worth raising the question as 
to what strategy should be adopted for institutional- 
izing public management education programs in 
India. Should programs of^public management be 
set up in schools/institutes of (business) manage- 
ment? Should institutes of public administration be 
considered as the appropriate base for renewal? 
Should new institutes be established specifically to 
deal with public management? 

All the three approaches are in operation in 
India. In the first-generation management institu- 
tions, IIM-A, IIM-C, ASCI, the tendency is to de- 
velop subsystems in various sectors of public man- 
agement. The second-generation institutes of man- 
agement hope to start out with a primary focus on 
public management. Thus the new Institute of Man- 
agement at Bangalore has started with a commit- 
ment to public enterprises, public services, and 
other sectors of public management. Similarly, the 
proposed institute in Lucknow is likely to have a 
public sector emphasis. The Institute of Public 
Administration is also moving toward a greater 
emphasis on public management as distinct from 
public administration and in the process is becom- 
ing stronger and more relevant to government and 
public sector needs. 

Fuiure strategies in promoting public manage- 
ment education programs would of course have to 
take into account historical antecedents. However, 
a strategy followed by Bhabha and Sarabhai, which 
resulted in btrong and viable institutions, is worth 
examining in relation to developing viable pro- 
grams in public management education. 

To institutionalize means to internalize beliefs, 
values, and norms of behavior. It also means spe- 
cialized institutions that can care for and nurture 
certain specialized groups of people. 

The first institution that Bhabha established, in 
1944, wab the Tata Institute of Fundamental Re- 
bcarch (TIFR). Bhabha, a man of exceptional abil- 
it>, with the support of Prime Minibter Nehru and 
the House of Tatas, with an international reputa- 
tion that attracted eminent scientistb to work with 
him, and with a philobophj of nurturing young 
talent, built TIFR ab a bcientific inblitulion of ex- 
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cellence. Emerging from the work ofTIFR,Bhabha 
proposed to Prime Minister Nehru the establishing 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in India. TIFR 
was the "nursery" for the various programs that 
subsequently emerged in atomic energy, space pro- 
gram, nuclear power stations, electronics, biomedi- 
cal research, etc. When Bhabha established the 
atomic energy research program^( AEET) , he trans- 
ferred a group of fifty-four scientists, technicians, 
and administrators from TIFR. Having worked in 
TIFR, they brought with them the operating cul- 
ture of TIFR. Even though the atomic energy re- 
search program was established within the- frame- 
work of government, it was able to have a working 
culture similar to TIFR. Later, when the electronics^ 
research division of the atomic energy research es- 
tablishment (AEET) began to work on electronics 
instruments, a group of research scientists and as- 
sisting staff (about one^hundred) from the elec- 
tronics division were transplanted to H>derabad, 
and an institution was built around them, the Elec- 
tronics Corporation of India (ECIL), whose prog- 
ress in the last decade has been phenomenal. 

In other words, the strategy was to build a first- 
rate institution for research and training and then 
to use it as a nursery for developing people and 
projects that became separate institutions. 

The early beginnings of any institution are cru- 
cial, and the "operating culture" or the lack of it 
brought by* the first entrants plays a significant role 
in establishing norms, procedures, and practices. 
Their numbers need to be lar^e enough to achieve 
a critical size to permit positive interactions. 

An inappropriate social culture can also be trans- 
ferred by appointing persons from different work- 
ing cultures. In this connection, the appointment in 
key positions or in large numbers at lower positions 
of competent government officials whose experience 
is primarily derived from routine administration 
in new research and training institutions or in in- 
dustrial enterprises creates many problems. Even 
though many of these organizations are legally au- 



tonomoub, administrative practices are introduced 
that negate the formal autonomy granted. 

At this juncture should one consider a similar 
strategy of nurturing talent and developing public 
management projects and then spinning them off as 
separate institutions? For example, should one spin 
off at an appropriate time a separate institute for 
management of agriculture and rural development, 
or for health and family planning, or for urban 
affairs? 

Institution-building in India is still such a fra- 
gile exercise, fraught with so many dangers to its 
autonomy and success, that in my opinion it is use- 
ful to consider strong institutions with leadership 
that can develop appropriate linkages, which has a 
philosophy of encouraging people and groups to 
develop in directions meaningful to them, and to 
use these for nurturing new institutions. 

A combination of events and persons made pos- 
sible the unique success of atomic energy in India. 
Similarly, there was a unique coming together of 
government policies, events, and persons in setting 
up the institutes of management and in profession- 
alizing management education in India. These 
unique interactions and networks are not easy to 
reproduce. Consequently, the need to consider a 
strategy of establishing "nurseries" and the strat- 
egy of spin-off of institutions for new tasks and 
new roles and new client systems. 

Institutionalization that means introduction of 
new knowledge, of new roles, and new power struc- 
ture requires individuals of unique ability, who 
through their roles and interactions and power re- 
lationships can make a special contribution to the 
development of a new field of knowledge and prac- 
tice. The process of institutionalization and of so- 
cial and cultural change is therefore not easy to 
plan. The title of a paper by Aaron Wildavsky 
bcems to be an appropriate way of concluding: 
"If Planning Is Everything, Then Planning Is 
Nothing." 
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Nigeria inherited at Independence, in 1960, a 
colonial economic system in which the dominant 
role was reserved, for foreign private enterprise. 
Because of the efforts of successive post-Indepen- 
dence governments to increase the proportion of 
the state arid the national (indigenous) entrepre- 
neurs in the economy, the role of foreign enterprise 
has become progressively reduced, especially sirice 
around 1970. The turning point was the promul- 
gation in 1972 of the Nigerian Enterprises Pro- 
motion Decree. This decree, commonly referred 
to as the *Mndigenization" decree, increased sub- 
stantially the participation of the state and of in- 
digenous businessmen in the national economy at 
the expense of foreign enterprise. The indigeniza- 
tion measures were significantly strengthened in 
July, 1976. All this means that Nigeria now has 
a mixed economy system in which the state plays 
an increasingly important role. 

The evolving economic development strategy 
summed up above has profoundly influenced the 
policies and institutional arrangements for public 
management education in the country. Although 
the government does not prohibit privately spon- 
sored postsecondary educational institutions, such 
institutions are few, and they are limited to the 
training of middle-level personnel. The only post- 
graduate-level training programs provided by pri- 
vate organizations are in-plant training within pri- 
vate enterprises and specialized professional train- 
ing provided by such organizations as the Niger- 
ian Institute of Management, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, the Institute of Personnel 
Management, and so on. All the other educational 
and training institutions that produce middle-level 
and senior-level manpower are owned by the gov- 
ernment. 

While professional and technical training 
schools were established for producing middle- 
level manpower in the various fields (especially 
teaching, nursing, forestry, and agriculture), uni- 
versities modeled, for the most part, on the Brit- 
ish university system were expected to produce 
the high-level manpower to serve both the private 
and public sectors. Throughout the 1960s, only a 
few departments, faculties, and institutes in the 
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universities combined education with training.^ 
The major emphasis in all of them was on gener- 
al culture education (arts, bcience, social bcience, 
and law), and the graduates were expected to ad- 
just as best they could to serve in either the pub- 
lic or private sector. 

However, as early as 1956, a federal govern- 
ment commission had recommended that special 
training should be provided for public servants. 
While no action was taken at the federal level, 
each of the three regional governn(iiE^ts in exis- 
tence at the time took the recommendation seri- 
ously, and within the next ten years, each one had 
established an administrative training institute 
for the mlJdle- and senior-level officers in its ser- 
^ The following two objectives of admini&tra- 
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tive training spelled out by one of the three re- 
gional governmentb sum up what each government 
sought to achieve: (1) to ensure that each officer 
is fully equipped by training to undertake the full 
duties appropriate to his grade, and (2) to ensure 
the availability of trained and efficient Nigerians 
to meet the need for filling high posts in a rapidly 

expanding organization ^ 

Although each of the training programs estab- 
lished attempted to combine general culture edu- 
cation with the acquisition of specific skills, the 
latter dimension did iiot become an important con- 
cern until around 1970, when a few management 
oriented courses were introduced in the institu- 
tions. 

At the federal level, it was not until 1969 that 
the government announced its policy on the train- 
ing of middle- and senior-level officers. This pol- 
icy statement was contained in a White Paper 
with the significant title of A Statement of Fed- 
eral Government Policy on Staff Development in 
the Federal Public Serviced It spelled out a train- 



ing program that essentially amounted to an at- 
tempt by the federal government to catch up on 
what the regional governments had been doing in 
the field of administrative training since the late 
1950s. The only two innovations in the federal 
policy were the establishment of a "Standing 
Committee for Staff Development" and a plan to 
create a Staff College. 

The Standing Committee was described as a 
"high-powered" body of experienced senior of- 
ficials with the secretary to the federal military 
government as chairman. It was charged with the 
responsibility of formulating the training policy 
of the federal government and the supervision of 
its implementation. According to the White Paper, 
the Staff College wilLcater for the development of 
senior executives in the public services of the fed- 
eration (meaning the civil services of the federal 
and state governments, all state enterprises, and 
other public institutions) . The facilities of the col- 
lege were also to be extended to senior executives 
in the private sector, "thereby showing in a prac- 
tical manner the need for increasing the pace of 
Nigerianization in that neglected sector of the 
economy." 

By 1971, the federal government had done very 
little by way of translating its 1969 policy into 
action. As if to remind itself of its commitment to 
a training policy, it announced the establishment 
of a Nigerian Council for Management Education 
(NCMET). The NCMET was requested "to for- 
mulate policies and plans aimed at enhancing the 
number, quality and effective utilization of the 
managerial manpowei resources of the Nation, in 
the public and private sectors of the economy."** 
In January, 1973, a Centre for Management De- 
velopment (CMD) was established as the operat- 
ing agency of the NCMET. The CMD's functions 



1. Most of the programs that combined education and training relied, in varying degrees, on American financial assistance 

2. For the details of the points summarized here, see the writer's ''Staff Development in Nigerian Public Service: Trends 
and Prospects," in The Bureaucrat (Benin City, Nigeria), Vol. I!, No. 2 (April-June, 1974), pp. 11-19. 

3. Western Nigerian Regional Government, Sessional Paper No. 3 of 1956. It is important to mention that all the three 
regional governments tvere assisted at various stages and in varying degrees by the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID). t f 7 . / VJ . 

4. Lagos, April, 1969. This policy was based on a survey conducted by Professor C. P. W olle of the Institute of Admin^ 
istration. University of Ife, between 1967 and 1968, The Wollc report was published in 1968 with the title Training 
Needs of the Federal Civil Service. 

5. Centre for Management Development (Lagos, 1973), p. fi. Although not specifically stated, this appears to be the 
handbook of the Centre. 
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include, among others, "promoting nia*iagemenl 
education and development and supei vising ^rain- 
ing activities in institutioho and enterpribjs in all 
sectors of the economy through researc^i, curibul 
tancy, technical services and support."^ 

The growing awareness of the federal govern- 
ment about the importance of managentent educa- 
tion for both the public and private stctors was 
paralleled by a gradual increase in the number 
of courses that combined education with training 
in the higher education institutions. Thus, in 
1975, each of the country's six universities had 
two or more departments or units concerned w\th 
such management-oriented courses as accounting, 
management, finance, marketing, and business ad 
ministration. Each of the eight polytechnics sur- 
veyed at the same time also had at least one de- 
partment dealing with one or more of the above 
courses.^ 

Although the NCMET has responsibility for co- 
ordinating the training programs in the country, 
the available evidence suggests that it hab not yet 
made any serious attempt to tackle the problem. 
And if it had attempted to perform the function, 
some conflict might have arisen because iti> rebpun- 
sibility on the subject overlaps with that of the 
Standing Committee on Staff Development estab- 
lished earlier, in 196?. In actual fact, neither in- 
stitution has attempted to coordinate the activitlcb 
of the existing training institutions. In the opinion 
of a commission that recently reviewed the public 
services of the federation, "the Standing Commit- 
tee on Staff Development should be reactivated 
to ensure co-ordination of the total training effort 
and to reassess the role of existing institutions.''^ 

Unlike the coordinating institutions, both the 
Staff College (called the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege of Nigeria, ASCON) and the CMD, v;'hich 
are expected to serve as the major government- 
sponsored training institutions, have begun to 
function. However, the ASCON started only in 



1975 (that is, six years after it was created on 
paper), and the greater part of its existing man- 
agement training program^ are carried out with 
the assistance of foreign training inbtitutionb. The 
CMD took off more promptly and has managed 
to carry out (with UN assistance in some cases) 
some activities related to the functions assigned 
to it. Judging by the current plans of both institu- 
tions, there is likely to be considerable overlap- 
ping and duplication in their programs if and 
when the plans are implemented. This point fur- 
ther underlines the urgent need for an effective 
national coordinating body. 

The present situation, then, is that the institu- 
tions concerned with management education in 
the country lack coordination and are virtually 
without direction. In contrast, there appears to be 
some measure of clarity at the policy level. The 
government recognizes the importance of manage- 
ment education and is committed, at least in the* 
ory, to promoting its development. This commit- 
ment is due in part to the government's desire to 
improve the efficiency of the personnel that run 
the public services and in part to the government's 
desire to produce qualified personnel who would 
help to significantly reduce the number of expatri- 
ates who occupy management posts in private en- 
terprises. (According to the Third National De- 
velopment Plan, there were about ten thousand 
foreign senior executives and almost as many in 
termediate-level staff in the private sector in 
1974.) Some of the indigenous personnel being 
provided with management training are expected 
to later take over the ownership of some of the 
private enterprises within the context of the in 
digenization policy. Finally, there is a formal 
commitment to "the development of a body of 
knowledge in the field of management develop- 
ment in Nigeria." (This is one of the objectives 
set for the CMD.) 

In other words, there is disharmony between 



6. Ibid, p. 5. 

r. See Centre for Managemem Development, Management Education for National Development (Lagos, 1975 j. See also 
/. Aire, "Developing Post-Graduate Management Programmes in the Unitcrsities,^' Quarterly Journal of Administra- 
tion, VoL X, No, 1 (October, 1975), pp, 35-44, 

8. Federal Republic of Nigeria, Public Service Review Commission, Main Report (Lagos, 1974), p. 25. The commission 
apparently ignored the existence of the NCMET. 



existing institutions concerned will, managemejil egy adopted by each state. This variable has pro- 



education and the gove-^nment's policies on '.he 
subject. As a first step toward solving this cen;ral 
problem, there is need to reassign the leadership 
and coordination function, which at present ap- 
pears to belong to both the NCMET and the Stand- 
ing Connmiltee on Staff Development. It will then 



duced two broad approaches. The first approach 
ma> be represented by Guinea, where the empha- 
sis is on a state-controlied economy. This has led 
to a move in the direction of a general manage- 
ment education without any distinction between 
public management education and private man- 



be the responsibility of the new leadership insti- ~ agement education. Instead, those who are to be 



tution to examine the existing institutions and de- 
termine how each can best contribute to the 
achievement of the government's objective. In par- 
ticular, these institutions will have to be made to 
work together on the critical question of determin- 
ing what constitutes effective management educa- 
tion in the Nigerian context. 

Perhaps the most striking point in a review of 
the public policies and institutional arrangements 
for public management education in Nigeria and 
other West African states is the fact that until re- 
cently none of them showed a conscious aware- 
ness of the concept of "public management edu- 
cation" or even of "management education." The 
basic problem that each state sought to solve in 
the immediate years after Independence was the 
production of qualified men and women to run 
the government administration and the develop- 
ment activities undertaken by the state. In other 
words, these states were more concerned with 
manpower development striclo sensu than with 
management education.^ Concern with manage- 
ment education per se came only during the past 
few years as each state began to realize that its 



employed as generalist administrators in charge 
of functions that require limited management 
skills focus on "law" and "police and security" 
courses, while the others, who are to undertake 
functions where management skills are important 
(both in the government administration and in the 
state enterprises), focus on "economy and fi- 
nance" and "accounting" courses. However, the 
general management trend that is emerging in 
Guinea has so far paid little or no attention to 
those modern management techniques like man- 
agement by objectives, planning-programming- 
performance budgeting system and cost-benefit 
analysis, which are considered important in most 
management training institutions today. 

The other approach that is found in all the 
other countries is related to the option of these 
countries for a mixed economy system in which a 
distinct role is assigned to private enterprise.^^ In 
these states, the trend is toward considering man- 
agement education for public sector activities as 
distinct from management education for private 
sector activities. Nigeria has moved furthest in this 
direction. A special feature of the Nigerian ap- 



objective of improving the standard of living of proach is the formal recognition of^the need for 
its citizens through the successful execution of the 
development piojects in such fields as industrial- 
ization, agriculture, transportation, health, and 
education was not being realized because of the 
inability of its public employees to "deliver the 
goods. 



some joint programs for officers performing man- 
agement functions in both the public and private 
sectors. 

In the light of the above, it appears that the key 
to the ideal institutional arrangements for man- 
agement education in each state is the national 



In responding to this problem, the critical vari- development strategy. While a unified and cential- 
able was the post-Independence development strat- ized institutional framework for management edu- 

9. The practice m some anglophone states, notably Nigeria, of posting an officer who has just acquired some manage- 
ment skills to a job where those skills are least relevant shows the extent of the unawarencss about the purpose of 
management education. This curious practice has just begun to disappear, . . , • 

10. This general statement excludes the newly independent lusophone states (former Portuguese territories). The signs 
are ihat they will probably adopt the Guinean developmental strategy. The Republic of Benin (formerly Dahomey) 
appears to be gravitating toward the Guinean approach, although the economy still remains solidly the mixed enter- 
prise type. 
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cation with a prograni consisting of general man- 
agement courses is compatible with a state-con- 
trolled economy like that of Guinea, a pluralist 
institutional arrangement with training programs 
that have both similarities and differences will be 
needed in states like Nigeria, Senegal, and the 
others where an important role is assigned to pri 
vate enterprise. The degree of coordination that 
exists between the different institutions will be a 
function of each government's determination to 
•'ncrease the role of its nationals in both the own- 
ership and running of private enterprises. 

Nigeria, which has moved furthest in the diiec- 
tion of a pluralist institutional arrangement iiet 
essary (in our opinion) for a mixed economj 
system, illustrates the types of problems that the 
other states could eventually face. One problem 
is how iO ensure that in&titutiuns fur management 
education do not proliferate simply because the> 
are expected to uerve both seclurs uf the ecunumj. 
(Maybe the oil-generated wealth in Nigeria since 
about 1970 accounts in part for the institutional 
proliferation that has occurred in the country.) 



More importantly, there is the problem of effec- 
tive coordination and leadership in order to en- 
sure that the institutions established respond to 
the objectives of the government. 

The details of the relationship between institu- 
tions that are concerned exclusively with one sec- 
tor or the other and those that i.ater for both sec* 
tors as well as the contents of the training pro- 
grams for the different types of institutions are 
issues that each state will have to work out with 
as much imagination and creativity as it can 
muster. While some foreign models could have 
some useful lessons to offer (such as the widely 
acclaimed French ENA approach and the rich 
American pluralist tradition), what constitutes ef- 
feclive public management education will still 
have to be defined, in the final analysis, in rela- 
tion to the concrete political, economic, and social 
realities of each state.^^ This need for innovation 
and creativity is the more pressing because tnere 
Is no consensus among scholars concerned with 
management education about most of the problem 
areas identified above. 
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ii. For example, on the debate on whether or not management education for public sector activities should be different 
from that for private seaoi activities, see Af. A. Murray, "Comparing Public and Private Management. A*i Explore 
tory Essay,** Public Administration Review, VoL 34, No, 4 (July August, 1975), pp. 364-71 and H. G. Rainey et al. 
'Comparing Public and Private Or gani^ations^* V\ih\ic Mmmhitfk\.\oi\ Review, Vol. 36, No. 2 (March April, 1976), 
pp. 233-44. Naturally, this debate has Lonsequern.es for the institutional arrangements and the training programs con 
sidered appropriate for the two activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 
It is not easy to peel away the luxuriant 
emotional attachments we have to the words 
"philanthropy" and "development." The attach- 
ments are of different sorts, some positive, some 
skeptical, a few negative. Not many years ago, 
when development assistance \va5> viewed with 
optimism and enthusiasm, and we were all biens 
pensantSy one could assume much and hurry on to 
the practical and technical business of linking the 
philanthropic foundations with the programs and 
needs of the developing countries. Nowadays, mat- 
ters are more complicated. It used to be assumed 
that everyone knew what was being talked about 
when the word "development" was used; now one 
may have to bare a paradigm to be understood. 
Similarly, philanthropic foundations have come 
to be entangled in debates over transnational pro- 
cesses, establishments, intellectual dependency, 
and worse. 

I hope in fhe main to deal here with the past 
and current engagements of foundations with the 
governments of developing countries. But I must 
begin with some broad discussion of context. We 
now have enough perspective to see the ideology 
of development as a historical entity of great inter- 
national consequence in the years since World War 
IL The participle "developing" became attached 
to a large number of new states that blossomed 
into national sovereignty in the last decades, and 
a number of long-existing states found it convenient 
or appropriate to accept the label for themselves. 
The status of being a developing or a developed 
nation became a basis of admissible, proper, or 
morally demanding international relationships. 
International agreements under the United Nations 
and othenvise, and domestic legislation, came to 
be phrased in corresponding terms, and important 
programs of development aid and technical assis- 
tance were established and maintained. 

A concept like development that assumes broad 
and fundamental importance in international 
affairs has, of course, no precise meaning. It could 
indeed not serve as a common basis of agreements 
and action if it were to be subject to precise speci- 
fication. But this does not preclude the elaboration 



of doctrines and theories of development from 
various points of view, some interested, and some 
disinterested, some clearly political and others as 
scientifically detached as professional social scien- 
tists manage to be. Amid much variation, theories 
and ideologies of d^jvelopment seem to have had 
these common elements: (1) they are egalitar- 
ian, both in the sense of stressing self-determina- 
tion for peoples hitherto, in whatever humble 
statuses, and in stressing the right uf all to the 
advantages of development; (2) they are mate- 
rialistic in the sense that they stress improve- 
ment in economic conditions; and (3) they 
are activistic in the sense that they stress the possi- 
bilities of improvement through deliberate, rational 
effort. The emphasis on self-determination has 
given the governments of so-called developing 
countries a kind of ultimate authority on what 
development should mean within their countries, 
and the role of external agencies has been defined 
so as to stress avoiding any eultural or political 
ascendancy. Teehnical and economic assistance 
has had legitimacy when it did not taint the inde- 
pendence of the receiving countries. There have 
always been disputes and uncertainties over the 
boundaries of proper development assistance, and, 
of course, there have always been fundamental 
critics of the whole set of conceptions ar a cover 
for capitalistic imperialism or the maintenance of 
dependency. But it is historic fact that enough 
general acceptance has been achieved by the guid- 
ing ideas that major programs of aid and technical 
assistance have been carried out through several 
decades. 

It is in this general context that the foundations 
have found a place for a great part of their inter- 
national efforts in the last decades. We commonlj 
speak of "philanthropic" foundations, and the 
largest American foundations have frequentlj been 
characterized as "research" foundation**. These two 
labels may be used to characterize foundation 
activities in the developing countries. The philan- 
thropic tradition in the United Siates (and else- 
where) is a tradition of voluntary private effort in 
behalf of the well-being of others. It has, of course, 
played a very substantial part in the provision of 



many social services that we now regard as the 
proper function of government, but were for a long 
time nut so regarded. It has had substantial links 
with reli^luus tiaditions and the organized 
churches, and like them has commonly had an 
international reach. However one regards the 
merits of the missionary tradition, it is a logical 
accompaniment of Christian universalism and car- 
ried along w ith it the tiaditions of Christian charity. 
This has meant that the philanthropic tradition in 
the United States has long been international. In- 
deed, as recently as the Pearson Commission report, 
it has appeared that private flows of international 
assistance still have their largest sources in the 
religious philanthropic tradition. 

Foundations derive from the philanthropic tra- 
dition, and in their larger modern forms havj 
added emphases suggested by the label "research 
foundation.*' Research is an accurate characteriza- 
tion for only a part of what large foundations do, 
but it points clearly toward their strategy and 
associations. The prominence of research and train- 
ing, pilot studies, profes^^ionaily planned experi- 
ments, and the like in the work of foundations, 
domestically and internationally, has typically 
been a consequence of their efforts to probe for 
the roots of social problems and develop better 
means of dealing with them. This is what is some- 
times labeled "modern philanthropy." As any 
professional in it knows, to his frequent discomfort, 
it differs from simple, open-hearted generosity. 
By practicing it, foundations regulany have been 
engaged in building and mobilizing scientific and 
intellectual resources, and when they reach out 
internationally, they inevitably do so in close asso- 
ciation with these resources. 

The history of muucrn American foundation 
activity in the poorer areas of the globe goes back 
to periods before we called these areas "develop 
ing." The Rockefeller Foundation was, of course, 
the great pioneer, principally through its work in 
public health, and this work displayed basic fea* 
tures that are still characteristic of foundations. 
As Fosdick has described in his history of The 
Rockefeller Foundation, the concern of the famous 
Rockefeller public health programs on hookworm 



and yellow fever was not simply to understand 
what ought to be done about them but to bring 
ihem under effective control. They were, of course, 
programs based on research, but they were also 
philanthropic programs in the sense that they 
sought concrete results in the iiftproved health of 
large numbers of people. The effective develop- 
ment of public health program*^ naturally involved 
relationships with agencies of government, in this 
country and internationally, and there was conse- 
quently a tradition of work with governments over- 
seas when foundations came after Worhl War II 
to want to play a role in the development process. 

Being philanthropic, research-minded, and, al- 
though private and independent, accustomed to 
dealing witli governments, the foundations found 
the frame of development assistance a comfortable 
one. Trying to help foreign governments with their 
programs might in other circumstances be viewed 
with disfavor, or be closely circumscribed. But as 
long as the governments were defined as "develop- 
ing," and thus as deserving of technical assistance, 
there was large scope for such activity, with results 
I shall describe. 

We are now at a time when the doctrines of 
development that I have sketched ab a working 
framework for international relationb art under 
rapid change. The easy acceptance of relations 
between the developing and the developed is now 
perturbed by the subbtance and rhetoric of North- 
South conflict. The erbtwhile "developing" nations 
have come to various forms of maturity. They 
propose a new international economic order, but 
a generally accepted orthodoxy such as the idea of 
development once provided hab >et lo emerge. The 
relations that foundations have had with govern 
ments during the past quarter of a century or so 
have been evolving correspondingly. In what fol- 
lows, I shall distinguibh an initial period, running 
roughly from about 1950 through the middle 
sixties. This was the era in which there were many 
new nations, the ideology of development and 
development absistance was quite generally ac 
cepted, and foundationb worked readily within 

L Final Report, Book I, pp. 181-82 (Report 94^755, Senate, 
2. Ibid., p. 190. 



the context. The eight or ten years leading to 
the present have give much experience of evolu- 
tion Into new patterns, and I shall try to characterize 
what they now mean for the relations of founda- 
tions and governments. 

FOUNDATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 
IN THE ERA OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Scale and Types of Foundation Engagements 

There has not been to my knowledge a serious 
scholarly analysis of the range of engagements of 
the foundations with the developing countries in 
the years since 1945. Not surprising, since the 
subject is a rather sprawling one. Quite aside from 
the problems of which the Church Committee report 
has recently reminded us, there are masses of 
scattered information that would require scholarly 
effort far beyond what caii be attempted here. At 
best, I can provide only a sketch of the main pat- 
tern as I have perceived them, and focus on the 
activities with which I am most familiar* 

There is only a small fraction of this country's 
thousands of philanthropic foundations tJiat has 
engaged in international activities. Even if one 
takes a liberal meaning of the words ^^international 
activities," and includes suppoit of studies and 
research on international matters within the United 
States, the fraction still remains small. For the 
years prior to 1967, the Senate Select Committee 
to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to 
Intelligence Activities (the Church Committee) 
has now emphasized that a part of the ostensible 
foundation funding for international activities was 
in fact provided by the CIA.^ But the relative 
magnitude of thib CIA funding should not be exag- 
gerated. The committee noted explicitly the exclu- 
sion of the so-called "Big Three" foundations — 
Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie — from this kind of 
funding (and indeed ^ any operational use of the 
individual granteeb oi i^mployees of these founda- 
tions by the CIA).* Since the Big Three have 
regularly provided well over half the funding of 
International activities by American foundationb, 
both before and after 1967, the greater part of 
4th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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such funding remalnb untainted b> the commit- 
tee's revelations.^ The limitations of my knowledge 
would in any case force me tu restrict this discus- 
sion to the work of the Big Three Foundations 
and, indeed, largely to the Ford Foundation, but 
it is reassuring tu be able tu du bo with cunfidence 
that we are dealing with the largest volume of 
international foundation activity, and can neglect 
questions of covert guvernmeiital connections. 



monwealth," particularly in the Caribbean and in 
Africa, and in the field of education. Carnegie and 
Rockefeller have thus been strongly engaged in 
what we commonly call **sectoraP development 
activities, and indeed a large and growing fraction 
uf the Ford Foundation's development expenditures 
are of the same character. Such sectoral develop- 
ment activities, whether in the fields of agriculture, 
population, education, health, or otherwise, typi- 



cally involve close relationships with the political 
The separation of the funds for international leadership, the bureaucracies, and the professional 



activities that are spent in or directly related to the 
developing countries is an exercise that we find 
difficult and compllcaied for the Ford Foundation 
alone, and that no one, to my knowledge, has 
attempted for all foundations. One can judge with 
some confidence, however, that there was, in the 
years after Wurld War II, a great increase in the 
attention given tj the developing countries. The 
entry of the Ford Foundation into major programs 
after 1950 made a large difference in itself. From 
1950 through 1975, the Ford Foundation com 
mitted about S1.5 billion to international activi 
ties, of which a little over SI billion has been 
devoted tu prublemb of development. A consider 
able fraction uf the remaining S0.5 has been 
devuted to btudicb of the develuping cuuntries in 
universities In this cuuntry and abroad, and to 
other activities that in one way or another relate 
to the develuping countries. The Rockefeller Fuun 
dation, as I have already noted, had a lung tradition 
uf engagement in the develuping countries through 
its concern with public health and, increasingly, 
agriculture. During the years after 1950, it added 
a broad concern with university development in 
the Third World, and for considerable periods has 
devoted more than half its annual commitments 
to overseas development. The Carnegie Corpora- 
lion, in its Communweahh Program, has during 
this period concentrated notably on the "new Com- 



specialists of the developing countries. These 
"sectural'' engagements fit very well with the 
prevailing conceptions of unintrusive technical 
assistance that has been the ruling doctrine for 
acceptable relations with the developing countries. 
They did, of course^ require broad views of the 
needs and problems of the developing countries 
beyond the specific professional problems of the 
sector in question. Thus, fur example, o concern 
with building universities in Africa had to be 
related to the manpower needs of fledgling African 
stales. Ventures like the Ashby Commission in 
Nigeria, or the planning conferences for the Uni- 
versity of East Africa, in which the foundations 
were substantially involved, had to be based upon 
good understanding of the capacities, the financial 
resources, and the future needs of Africa n govern- 
ments. Similarly, commitments to community 
development or agriculture in India had to be 
related to major questions of political integiation 
and developmci.lal policy in the subcontinent. 

It is, I bejieve, not simply a fault of my personal 
perspective to think that the engagement of the 
Ford Foundation with the governments of develop- 
ing countries has been at once more intimate and 
more comprehensive than has been characteristic 
of other major foundations. From the beginning 
uf its work in the Indian subcontinent, through a 

3, Not enough figures tvere given in the Committee report to permit precise calculations, but one can make estimates 
using data published in the Foundation Directory. In 1937, the first year the Directory reported amounts devoted to 
international activities by American foundations, J.e total was $33 million. In that year, the Ford Foundations com 
mitments (according to our own records, and not precisely compared with the Directory's listings) were nearly $25 
million. In 1962, after the CIA's "massive" use of foundations began, the Directory reported $106 million, a year in 
which the Ford Foundation commuted $37.3 million for international activities. In the peak year 1966, the Directory's 
sum IS $170 million, and the Ford Foundation's $124 million. The Church Committee asserts that in 1963 66, nearly 
half the grants made by the foundations other than the Big Three in the field of international activities involved CIA 
funding (p. 182). 
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long series of engagements elsewhere in Asia, in 
the Middle East, in Africa, and (in a somcsvlial 
different way) in Latin America, the Foundation 
has worked directly and .ery broad'y on matters 
of government structure, staffing and general cum 
petence. We shared in the common conceptions 
of the time that made well functioning governments 
indispensable agents of development. Indeed, as 
African experience particularly viviJlj dibpla>ed, 
the possibility of a well-functioning government 
entered centrallj in the negotiation over inde 
pendence and was a major preoccupation ul devel 
opment policy. Governments of new nations had 
our unambivalent sympathies. Relations that now 
look surprisingly trusting and intimate were both 
welcome and acceptable on both sides. In Latin 
America, relations were rather less intimate, but 
the "modernization" of governments there too was 
conceived as a essential part of development. 

Two broad strands of Ford Foundation activity 
and a third of less persisting character emerged 
from this concern to build new or modernized 
governments. These were: (1) the installation and 
improvement of public management to serve devel- 
opment; (2) the building of economic planning 
competencies; and (3) the outreach of government 
and engagement of the general populace through 
such measures as the commonity development 
movement. The first two of tli«;se activities have 
engaged the Foundation throughout the period 
since 1950. We have a category in the standard 
classification of our commitments entitled "devel- 
opment planning and management/' which is 
credited with some S213 million through 19"^^, 
somewhat more than we have committed to popu- 
lation (S204 million) and agriculture (S177 
million) over the same period, but rather less 
than education (S288 million). The engagement 
we had with community development in India in 
the 1950i> getb clabbified ab "rural development" 
on our books, but it ib ev ident, of course, both from 
vthat Nehru said about the program and much 
bubsequent analjbis that it was Loiicerned with the 
lasting problenib of engaging and benefiting total 
populations in development. Both guvernmentb and 
agencies like the Ford Foundation continue tu 



grope for meanb of efTeutivel) serving this egali- 
t-^.^ian ideal and integrative necessity of develop- 
ment. But thcbc are, of course, massive and deeply 
political matterb where a legitimate role of out- 
siders ib hard to find, and no persisting strand of 
activity like these on economic planning and public 
iranagement ib to be found in our work. It is, I 
believe, fair to sa> that insofar as we have been 
able to make contributionb in these matters, they 
have been Incidental to general development plan- 
ning and to the bcctoral development concerns that 
were noted earlier and that I shall return to below. 

General Efforts to 

Improve Public Management and Planning 

Three broad purposes may be distinguished in 
the efforts that have been made to shape and im- 
prove public management in the developing 
countries. First, there was the aim of indigenizing 
governments in the many cases in which countries 
came to independence with »hc in&chinery of gov- 
ernment largely staffed by former colonial officers, 
or "expatriates" as they and othe^: foreigners came 
to be called. Second, tNcre has been the aim of 
transforming the character and aims of government 
to serve development. And, third, there is a residual 
category that embraces a persisting variety of 
efforts to improve the functioning of government. 
The modes of engagement for foundations in all 
cares have involved technical assistance, education 
and training, and research. In many cases, perhaps 
typically, there has not been a clear division 
between the three broad purposes, but emphases 
have differed markedly in different times and 
places and the analytical distinctions serve usefully 
as a frame of exposition. 

Indigenization was of neccbsil) the central initial 
ibbue in the ex-colonial countries of Africa and in 
bome placcb eibcwhere. The problem wab to replace 
the former colonial administratorb ab rapidly a^ 
wab conbistent -vith the maintenance of competent 
performance. Evident needb were a supply of 
nationalb with the neccbbarj education and provi* 
bion of buitable training and apprenticeship. But 
the problem went much beyond bimple replace- 
intiit. If the normal pace uf training on the job 
and promot'.on that had characterized Ilie Colonial 
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services were to be maintained, it would take a 
full generation of independence to achieve an 
jjodigenized government. Incredible as it may seem, 
there were those among the colonials who con- 
fidently looked forward to being needed and ac- 
ceptable for such long p^iriods. But political 
realities were quite otherwise, and new Independent 
governments were under great pressure to bring 
about indigenlzation at paces that seemed reckless 
to the old colonial handb. They had both to achieve 
rapid movement and show their citizenries that they 
were doing so. If there was not to be heedless 
turnover, there was a need for planning, reorgani- 
zation, and accelerated training, and all formu- 
lated in explicable policy. 

A resort to the skills, knowledge, and resources 
of outsiders to deal with these problems came 
readily. The necessary psychological and ideologi- 
cal bases were present both for the newly inde- 
pendent countries and for agencies from the 
developed countries. The former colonial powers 
took an important place, indeed typically the 
dominant place, in relation to their former colonies, 
but there was an urgent desire for wider contacts 
and for fresh ideas. It became conventional to talk 
about countries adopting the best ideas they could 
find in the developed world and making their own 
distinctive synthesis of them. American ideas and 
resources had, of course, great prestige, perhaps 
particularly in management and administration, 
and there was no want of self-confidence in the pur- 
veyors of things American. Sharp competitions of- 
ten developed between those who were determined 
to replace a mere colonial heritage with fresh and 
more appropriate ideas and practices. The effects 
of this competition were often not happy ones, and 
there was a natural desire for "aid without strings" 
in more than a financial sense. 

The American foundations, and the Ford Foun- 
dation in particular, naturally had their most 
familiar and easy access to American skills and 
conceptions. But they were not officially committed 
to the advancement of American national interests, 
and their actions have typically been taken on inde- 
pendent professional judgments. It is a subtle and 
difficult matter to try to say how they were per- 



ceived by new governments. Sometimes, as in the 
ex-French African states, the impression of their 
English-speaking, American character seems to 
have been dominant. But in the English-speaking 
countries, the reception was easier, and intimate 
engagement in the problems of indigenlzation 
developed quickly in several places. This included 
not only the introduction of training and the build- 
ing of appropriate institutions. It also included 
technical assistance in planning of the indigenlza- 
tion process, in reorganizations to permit more 
rapid change by adaptation of structures for less 
experienced and professionally qualified staff, and 
in devising training programs. Africa was the main 
scene of these efforts, and Nigeria, Tanzania, 
Kenya, and Zambia became the foci of long-con- 
tinued and important efforts. 

If one tries to categorize the main features of 
the foundation inputs in the planning and execution 
of these indigenlzation programs, the following 
stand out: first, there was a readiness to be prag- 
matic and eclectic, particularly with respect to 
British colonial administration. In contrast to some 
other agencies, the foundations founu it possible 
to work closely with former colonial officers. Many 
of these had been vigorously committed to colonial 
devolution and they were known as such and trusted 
by the leaders of the new governments. We in the 
Ford Foundation hired a few of them after their 
retirement, and some of liie most distinguished 
performances we have observed were the result. 
A second contribution lay in American experience 
in manpower planning and job analysis. We 
leaned heavily on a group of people who had had 
experience in these subjects in the Department of 
Labor, and in the vast efforts of organization and 
training that World War II had required. Man- 
power planning was then not viewed with the criti- 
cal doubts fliat have latterly been cast upon it, and 
it became, in various modes, an essential element 
not only in the planning of governmental staffing 
but also more broadly of secondary and higher 
education. A third element was the American con- 
fidence in possibilities of training, including a 
belief that there were a variety of techniques not 
vet used in new nations that needed to be tried. 
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The European colonial traditions had been much 
less sanguine about the possibilities of formal 
training, at home or abroad. American impatience 
with intangible qualities such as experience, or 
habit of command, conformed with the hopeful 
optimism of new states that their peoples were 
capable of running modern governments in short 
order, given the necessary training; to have be 
lieved otherwise would have been disloyally to the 
egalitarian and activistic ideals on which national 
independence was based. 

Building on these elements, advisers supplied 
by the Foundation to governments were able to 
help in devising programs for training, reorgani- 
zation, and replacement. This sort of advisory 
activity became sufficiently in demand in the early 
sixties that the recruiting capacities of the Foun- 
dation were very hard-pressed. Indeed, this field 
is one that is good support for Ian Little's argument 
that, for Africa at least, there simply were not 
enough well-qualified people to meet the demands 
for technical assistance.** The positions of highest 
responsibility, typicallj called btaff development 
advisers, had the most difficult requirements. But 
the needs for training specialists, manpower plan- 
ners, and job analysts were also hard to meet with 
the talent one could find. The difficult) lay in the 
fact that no routine transfer of techniques looked 
satisfactory; a creative response to the special 
circumstances of h country had to be made. 
Intellectual and operational challenges were typi- 
cally present, but there was also a great deal of 
detailed work that offered limited promise to the 
academic or theoretically minded. The history 
deserves more careful and objective review than I 
am able to give it here, but I offer the summary 
observations that: (1) there was rather limited 
recourse to American universities, in public ad- 
ministration or in related fields; (2) we had a 
better batting average with British ex-colonials 
than with Americans; and (3) we recruited more 
mediocrities and failures in this field than In any 
other, except perhaps education. 



Faith in training was never bO naive as to ignore 
the educational and talent base on which special- 
ized talent could be built. Hence a central question 
in planning had to be the diotribution of effort 
between the higher and secondary educational 
system on the one hand, and direct job-related 
training on the other. Very sharp debate went on 
over the appropriate focus for foundation efforts. 
A natural and familiar association of foundations 
with universities made a focus on preparatory 
higher education appealing, and indeed a great 
part of what was done by foundations in the devel- 
oping countries has been directed toward building 
their universities and some other forms of higher 
education. But the immediacy of indigenization 
problems called for attention to job-related train- 
ing of much narrower sorts* Enthusiasm for setting 
up new training institutions ran very high, and a 
prudent reserve became perhaps as important as 
forthcoming generosity. There were particularly 
vigorous arguments within the Ford Foundation 
over the appropriateness of expenditure of training 
institutions for middle and lower levels of govern- 
mental functions. "Leave all that to USAID," 
some said. Others defended a direct concern with 
manifest present need over high policy and more 
academic priorities. The numbers of people to be 
trained fur governments of larger countries made 
such undertakings appear awkwardly large for 
foundations. But there were needs to get new 
institutions started and to train the staffs that (in 
principlel) would continue to run them that some- 
times looked to be feasible undertakings. The Ford 
Foundation engaged in several such ventures, the 
largest being the Ecole Nationale de Droit et 
d'Administration in Congo-Zaire, to which more 
than S3.5 million was given over ten y< ars. 

Indigenization was a concern of only some of 
the developing countries. A transformation to 
development commitment and the modernization 
of government has been the concern of all. This 
thrust for change was of course wrapped in high 
and diffuse aspirations. Government was to be the 
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4. Robert ChamberSy Managing Rural Devclopmcnl/ Ideai> and Experimentation in East Africa (Uppsala. The Scandi- 
navian Institute of ifrican Studies, 19?i/ />. 21 1, James R. Finurane, Rural Development and Bureaucracy in Tanzania: 
The Case of Mwanza Region (Uppsala. The Suindinaiian Institute of African Studies, Richard Fraenkelf Policy and 
Change in a Farming Locality of Northern Tunisia, 1974), p. 192 (paper presented at Middle East Studies «45soc. 
Meeting, Boston, 1974). 
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appropriate and effective iribtrument serving the 
new purposes of a changing social order. In Latin 
Anierica, there \vas a remarkable demand for old 
governments to cease defending the existing social 
order and bring about a social revolution to a new 
one. In keeping with the egalitarian, materialistic, 
and activistic principles of development, emphasis 
on economic growth and the spreading of its bene- 
fits to total populations became characteristic. 
Indeed, the focusing of development efforts on 
economic growth has been so central that we fre- 
quently forget the extent to which the building of 
new-states and their governments was an intrinsic 
and essential focus of "development." Economic 
development, was readily accepted as a prime 
responsibility of government, and the desirability 
of central economic planning b> governments of 
developing countries came, lather surprisingly, to 
be uncontroversial orthodoxy, even among Ameri- 
cans and Europeans who were more reserved about 
its applicability at home. 

It can perhaps be argued that the foundations 
have been of more consequence in building 
economic competencies than in any of the other 
efforts they have made to assist the governments of 
developing countries. To argue so is not to ignore 
the controversies over the effectiveness of economic 
planning. Rather the argument is based on the 
marked increase in the importance of economic 
qualifications for government service and the 
powerful influence economists have come to have 
in the policymaking of many governments. The 
famous Berkeley "Mafia" that has played such a 
central role in the government of Indonesia since 
1965 is only one of the most spectacular cases of 
the power of trained economists. The remarkable 
expansion of the place of economists in the govern- 
ments of advanced countries in the past decades 
has been broadly paralleled over much of the 
developing world. In Latin America, the econo- 
mists' competition with older legally trained gov- 
ernmental elites has been conspicuous and, over 
much of the rest of the Third World, the growth 
of authoritarian governments has given economists 
in the civil service great scope for influence. 

The foundations — notably Rockefefler and Foid 



have shared the contemporary faith in econo- 
mists and a persisting goal of their efforts has 
been to build national competence in the field. 
How tu do bO in a ^erioub way is less than obvious. 
There are questions about the numbers of people 
needed at various levels, the location of effective 
training, the mix of research and training oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, a kind of subspecialty of the 
philanthropic craft has grown up around the 
questions, and the larger foundations have people 
who take responsibility for knowing when some- 
body should be trained at home, sent, say, to the 
Philippines or to the U.S., and if the latter, whether 
to Harv ard or Williams or Vanderbilt or someplace 
else. Special programs have been devised for civil 
servants, first in this country (as e.g., at Williams), 
more latterly abroad, as in the programs at Nai- 
robi and Ife (Nigeria). The intelligent develop- 
ment of such programs obviously requires an 
informed v iew of the needs of developing countries' 
governments, which in many places has flowed 
naturally from other engagements in technical 
assistance- 

The provision of economic planning advisers to 
developing countries has been for many years one 
of the most important activities of the Ford Foun- 
dation. More than $40 million have been commit- 
ted in Iran, Pakistan, Malaysia, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Colombia, Chile, and elsewhere. A large 
part of this work has been done by the Harvard 
Development Advisory Service (now transformed 
into the Flarvard International Institute for Devel- 
opment), but there have been places in which the 
Foundation directly employed specialists and 
assigned them to the governments in question. The 
guiding principles of this work were essentially 
those of technical assistance generally — competent 
professionals were to work with counterparts, train- 
ing as they worked, and supplementary opportuni- 
ties of training and research were provided with 
the general aims of building the planning functions 
into government as expeditiously as might be. 
Careful efforts were made to recruit international 
teams and to enable advisers to work loyally for 
the countries of their assignment. Intimate and 
trusting relations have been typically established. 
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While there has been a natural decline in this sort Withthe winning of independence, the Indian 
of engagement as governments have become more government recognized the necessity of making 
confident and independent in their operations, the fundamental reforms in its administrative 
decline has been rather slower than most of us structure and character. From a government 
expected, and frequently the Foundation has had ^(''hich had been designed chiefly to maintain 
to hold firmly to schedules of termination in the ^^^'^^d order, to collect taxes^ and to administer 
fane of much national reluctance. ^ dependency, it had to develop into not only 

From the point jf view of impact on government independent and democratic government, but 

structure and functioning that interests us particu- government, capable of planning and 

larly here, one may note, first, that the central role ^""'7 into action an intensive welf^^^^ 

,.11.. . , ond of providing for cefulleadership and action 

given to national planning in many countries made in meeting th^ needs o its people.^ 
the plannmg agency a focal pomt for consideration 

of a great range of national policy, not only eco- What did the world have to offer in response 
nomir policy. To engage in economic planning these demands and aspirations? There was a 
without considering the administrative strengths great deal of confidence in the United States and 
of government, its capacities to stimulate private in some of the European countries that they had 
business or relate to the peasantry, is obviously good governments and corps of able managers, 
unrealistic. Planning organizations thus have and varying degrees of confidence about the repli- 
tended to reach into the broadest questions of cability of good standards elsewhere. Faith that 
governmental capacity. In cases like India or the developing countries could be helped toward 
Pakistan, they became kinds of superministries, better public management at a brisk pace depended 
and even when they were less powerful, they on technique that was communicable and not so 
became the stimulants to studies and movements for inextricably bound to national cultures that it was 
reorganization and reform. The demands of plan- either inaccessible or a betrayal of national iden- 
ning also emphasized the need for professional tity if adopted. I have already commented on the 
specialization not only in economics and gave optimism about the possibilities of training thai 
impetus to professional qualifications much more marked the American entry into development 
widely in governments. Planning thus became an assistance. This faith ihat people could taught, 
important stimulus to the broader "modernization" reasonably quickly and efficiently, to perform 
of government that was always sought in principle specific jobs was part of a Arider faith that rational 
but often constrained by inertia and vested interests, general principles of administration and organiza- 

High new purposes of government obviously tion were known, 
implied demands for high capacities and perfor- I trust I need not review the rather peculiar 
mances. The maintenance of firm national control American conceptions of public administration 
was axiomatic necessity, but new governments that had taken shape in the years before World 
insisted that this should not be at the expense of War 11^ and were carried abroad by American 
efficiency, and older governments called for trans- foundations and others in the era of technical 
formations to meet new goals and responsibilities, assistance. The remarkably sharp conception of 
The broad aim of having a modern, efficient distinction between policy and administration that 
government that would be the leading agency of our recent ancestors believed in made for easy 
de-.elopment became standard. For example, in confidence that one could introduce scientific 
India, the Ford Foundation perceived the aspira- methods of administration without intruding on the 
tions of the Indian government as follows: prerogatives of national sovereignty. 

5. The Ford Foundation in India (New York and New Delhi, January, 1955), pp. 85-86. 

6, But it may help to recall a concise summary by Don Price: ''This (American) approach . . . asked the administrator 
not merely to abstain from public participation in contests for power, but to avoid an interest in the substance of gov* 
ernmental programs. This approach, when followed in university programs of training for government service, turned 
out experts in managerial techniques— such as specialists in budgeting or personnel administration-— far more success- 
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It also seems to me that the general conceptions notably in the Administrative Staff Colleges that 

of a modern industrial society that infused Ameri- came to be established at Hyderabad in India and 

jcan social science in the years around the war Lahore in Pakistan. But the largest and now most 

provided a basis for thinking that there must be favored approach has been one that started pri- 

common features of the governmental bureau- marily from the efforts to train managers for 

cracies of modern societies, whatever their cul- industry. It has its prime expressions in the Indian 

lural bases. Similar requirements of functional Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad and 

specialization in disciplined bureaucracies, with Calcutta (to which the Foundation has devoted 

recruitment and advancement on universalistic more than S7 million) and the Asian Institute of 

principles of merit and performance, were to be Management in the Philippines. These institutions 

assumed. began mostly training executives for national and 

Foundation efforts toward governmental mod- multinational private industry under models and 

ernization have taken the forms-.of„ advisory assistance from the Harvard Business School and 

assistance, the building of training institutions, the Sloan Schocl of MIT. Later, they moved more 

and some more distant efforts to prepare future to th2 training of managers for public .enterprise, 

government officials by better university training, and, in further developments that will need more 

The first of these has come about in various ways— comment below, they have reached beyond the 

as the natural outgrowth of planning for indigeni- enterprise into questions of sector policy and 

zation, as a result of frequent requests for partici- planning. All of these institutions have had pro- 

pation in administration reform movements, and claimed functions in research and consultation that 

in occasional ad hoc forms. One of the most notable they have in varying degrees and quality fulfilled. 

examples came early in the Ford Foundation's A particular development in management consult- 

work in India, when in 1952 we recruited Paul ing deserves mention. Building on experience in 

Appleby, then dean of the Maxwell School at Turkey, the Ford Foundation has sought in several 

Syracuse, at the request of the prime minister. His places to train cadres of consultants who would 

report, submitted some-months later, was critical work in conjunction with management institutes 

of, much in the proud ICS and IAS traditions, aud and other nonprofit organizations. A notably suc- 

led toward the establishment of the Indian Insti- cessful group has been established at the Adminis- 

tute of Public Administration.' The recourse to trative Staff College, Hyderabad, that has had 

external expertise on administrative reform dwin- major Indian public enterprises as its clients. 

dies with the years, but it is by no means past; in . i n ♦ u 

r 1 I T? J .• o..r.r.r A Sector Management and Uutreach 

1973-74, for example, the Foundation supplied , , „, ^, , . , .. 

. 1 nj •• r • • I shall have less to say about foundation engage- 

two fu -t me advisers to the Udoji Commission ^"f" , r . , 

, ,. . . \y • ment in sectoral programs ol governments, not 

on salary and personnel policies in Nigeria. ^ . ° 

" : . . . .1 u -ij- because they have been less important, but because 

Foundation assistance in the building of training , , . , i j,„ 

. . . ,,. . , „„„„„ T„c»; a number of the relevant issues have already come 

institutions runs over a public-private range. Insti- ... 

. , ,. J • • . c 1 , -.u- under discussion in other contexts, 

tutes of public administration firmly withm or ■ 

related to government service, like the Indian Foundations, like others, want to avoid trying 
Institute just mentioned, have had a declining to do everything, and hence have a strong tendency 
appeal. Combined training of managers for the to focus on particular subjects or fields. Some of 
public and private sectors has been encouraged the choices of the major foundations have already 
lully than it produced general administrators. A little later, in imitation of still more advanced developments in indus- 
trial management, the application of science to training for public administration came to include the use of psychoL 
ogy and sociology and cybernetics to deal with the morale of the workers, and the technical aspects of the decision, 
making process. But this approach, while it took a broader view of the concept of efficiency, still re used to deal with 
the policy objectives of the organization" (Don K. Price, "The Established Dissenters, Daedalus [ICinter, 1965], pp. 

7. ^fTL interesting account of this mission, see A. H. Hanson, The Process of Planning (Oxford Univeriity Press. 
1966). pp. 280-83. 
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been noted. The largest sectoral engagements of 
the Ford Foundation have been in agriculture, 
population, educatiun,^and social science research.^ 
Agriculture and population are subjects that 
naturally relate to total populations, and we have 
had to look to the effective reach of national pro- 
grams in them. The first major de\eLpnieMt effort 
of the Ford Foundation came in the communit) 
development program in India, which, as I have 
already pointed out, was as much or .nore a pro- 
gram for engagement of a total population in a 
national movement as it was an effort to improve 
basic economic conditionb. Dissatisfaction with the 
impact of thib program on agricultural production 
led to a new emphasis on the technology of agri- 
cultural production. This took the primarj form 
of establishing international agricultural institutes 
— the International Rice Rebearch Institute (IRRI) 
in the Philippines, the International Corn and 
Wheat Center (CIMMYT) in Mexico, and ulti- 
mately several others. It also led to a major sectoral 
program in agriculture in India, the Intensive 
Agricultural Districts Program, to which the Foun- 
dation devoted more than SlO million. This 
program involved complex and intimate working 
relationshipb w ith *he Indian government at beveral 
levels and it became the largebt bingle program in 
sectoral organization and management that the 
Ford Foundation has ventured. The international 
instituteb reprcbented in thenibelves a move awa> 
from governments of developing countries; the> 
have been financed and btaffed internationallj, and 
are governed hy international boardb on which the 
host governments are represented but not con- 
trolling. But the products uf these inbtitutes in 
improved crop varietieb and agricultural practices 
had to be diffubed in many countries to be Ubeful, 
and this outreach hab involved extensive relation- 
ships with governments as the necessary steps were 
taken to introduce the new \arieties and build the 
local research that hab been uecessarj tu cope with 
the many problemb of local adaptation that irievit 
ably arise. Program^ of this sort have been financed 



b> the Foundation in buch places as Indonesia, 
Bangladesh, Egypt, Tanzania, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Brazil. The> t>picall> reveal or foment prob- 
lemb of organization and management that can 
bometimeb be dealt with directly by agricultural 
bpecialibts,. but at other times call for more wide- 
ranging attack. We have thus been led into pro- 
gi amb to help countries build cadres of appropriate 
bpecialists often agricultural economists — and 
sometimes to go bejond needs for trained man- 
power into building institutions that may cope 
locall} with problemb of policy and management. 
The need for inbtitutionb like the Center for Man- 
agement in Agriculture that has been organized 
within the Indian Institute of Management at 
Ahmedabad has been increasingly felt, though the 
numbers of attractive ventures thus far have been 
few. The classic difficulties of governments in 
reaching effectively into traditional peasant agri- 
culture have stimulated many pilot ventures, but 
effective organizations like the famous Comilla 
Academy in Bangladesh have been rare, and a 
great many of the problemb of rural development 
remain unsolved. 

A concern with agricultural or rural develop- 
ment thub leadb btrongly toward sectoral manage- 
menl and organizational problems that have been 
easier to perceive than to bolve. But the sectoral 
focub permitb a concei.vration of attention that gives 
better promibc of bignificant rebults than broadside 
attackb on the functioning of whole governments, 
and the intrcductiun of new technologies bometimes 
provldcb unubual opportunities for breaking out 
of old patterns. Similarly, the introduction of 
faniilj planning programb hab posed an abundance 
of organizational and administrative problems, but 
albo a focus of effort and an opportunity to build 
afrcbh rather than bimply btruggle to change old 
habits. 

The evident advantages of focubing on bectoral 
programs has in recent yearb led to btrong argu- 
mentb that foundationb bhould confine their efforts 
in development management to bUch contexts, and 



S. Health IS notably absent from the hst^ sin^t the Ford p Hindation docs not have programs in this fields txtcpt as they 
arise out of population inttrests or as nutritional interests that groit out of our concerns for agriculture and education, 
industrial and urban development have hu,l som. attention^ but have not been as lar^^. and persistent as those sectors 
mentioned in the text. 
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abandon the wider concerns I have described. The under colonialism and persisted in the ^rst years 

foice of such arguments needs lo be judged in the of independence; aggressive nationalism that is in 

contexts uf the new era that I now coMe to discuss, paii a reaction to internal problems; and disillu- 
sionment with the effectiveness of aid and technical 

FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE assistance. The temptation to radical withdrawal 

AND THE NEW ERA in these circumstances is obvious. Autarky or stern 

After the enthusiasms and optimism of the > ears belf reliance has powerful appeal, but the costs are 

when development and international assistance evident too, and demands for a new international 

were fre^h and new, we have now come to a rathei order accompany critiques of the beneficence of 

grumpy maturity. There is less sympathetic under- what has existed. 

standing beiween the developed and the developing The ideclugy of development and development 

countries, diminished confidence that outsiders can assibtance has been shaken by these changes. 



or will contribute usefully in what poor countries 
want to achieve. Even if the necessary will exists. 



Indeed, it is now challenged in its essence by 
doctrines that makv*. underdevelopment a condition 
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there is growing doubt that we know what to do to uf the rich countries* prosperity, and development 

bring about development. The swing of mood is assistance only a superficial and misleading cor- . 

no doubt more violent than a cool assessment of recti ve. The faith that mixed economies could 

experience would justify, but the foundations have evolve successfully in a hospitable international 

had to judge how they would respond to it. urder has weakened, and radical critiques of what 

The governments of developing countries are has been achieved in the name of development 

now certainly much changed, both in reality and flourish both with the Third World and in ihe 

in the ways they are perceived. The histor^ of Western count,:ies. There is pessimism about 

mstability, coups, and repressions that makes much widening inter lational gaps, indignant critiques 

of the; international news about these countries of nruional governments as exploiting elites, and 

brings a wide spectrum of interpretation — from resistance to international investment as inherently 

sympathetic apologia to disillusion and denuncia- exploitative. 

tion. At the least, it raises controversy and inhibits To some of this, international development as- 

theeasy cooperation that marked the beginnings of bibtance has been able to respond with freshened 

international development abbistance. Currently the egalitarian emphasis — on reaching the "poorest 

sharp revival of concerns over human rights and of the poor*' in rural development, on the spread 

political repression — a movement b> no means uf basic education, or other programs that promise 

exclusively focusing on the poorer countries, but widespread benefitb. The foundations have shared 

certainly including them has put new questions in these responses. But obviously difficult questions 

about the legitimacy of clo.e cooperation with have been raised about the relations with govern- 

governments. ments that are characteristic of the past. 

Ontheotherbide,governmentb of the developing A loosening of relations to governments has 

countries take much more reserved — indeeu, some- certainly gone on. Patterns that used to be charac- 

times suspicious or truculent — posturcb toward rich terisllc chiefly in Latin America are now common 

foreigners bearing supposed gifts. Disentangling throughout tlie Third World. In the work of the 

the causal elements in their heightened reserve Ford Foundation, there has been a sharp decline in 

would carry us much beyond the needs and pur- the number of project specialists in technical 

poses of this paper. But among them are such assistance assignments witL governments from 

diverse factors ab growing self -confidence; the more than a hundred at the peak in the late sixties 

erosion of psychological dependencies that existed to less than fifty in 1975.® A parallel decline has 

9. Precise figures are difficult to supply because the statistical records do not distinguish between specialists assigned to 
government agencies and those assigned to universities and research institutes. Totals for recent years uerc as follows. 
1973—105; 1974^85; and 1975-70. 
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also gone on in the number of advisers financed 
through the Harvard Institute of International 
Development and other means. Some of the decline 
reflects the reduced budget of the Foundation. 
But it has also been policy to reduce direct tech- 
nical assistance as more trained nationals become 
available, and there has been a shared concern that 
thecountries take full respunsibilitj for their work. 

The judgments involved in this decline of tech- 
nical assistance to governments are often complex 
and difficult. The desire for disengagement is 
typically not one-sided. While the political posture 
of governments normally is to desire elimination 
of technical assistance at the earliest possible 
moment, there is often a sharp contrast in the de- 
sires of particular ministries and departments. We 
have, in fact, regularly to decline many requests 
for "old-fashioned" technical assistance. If we 
had the means, both financially and in the capacity 
to secure the necessary talent, the Ford Foundation 
could probably be fielding as many advisers as we 
did at the peak of our activity. Our resistance to 
continuing in the old patterns goes beyond the 
concern already mentioned that continued depen- 
dence on external advisers simply delays a neces- 
sary assumption of responsibility. In some cases, 
we do not think we could offer effective assistance 
in this way, or that our limited resources would 
have better long-run effects in being used for train- 
ing, research, and other uses. There are also cases 
in which, because of the repressive and other fea- 
tures of a government, we do not think it proper 
to be intimately associated with this functioning. 

None of this is to say that the role of foundations 
in technical assistance to governmentb promises 
soon to become obsolete, except perhaps in limited 
sectoral engagements. Its demise has often been 
prophesied, but recent revivals, buch as our re- 
sponse to Egyptian requests for help in their 
efforts to open their economy to Arab and other 
investment, suggest it ma> still have considerable 
life. Estimates of the course of future action de- 
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pend not onl> on political conditions but also on 
the prospects of making governments more effec- 
tive agencies of development. 

These questions now look difficult indeed, and 
we are less confident than we once were that the 
social sciences or tested practice offer ready means 
of dealing with them. Where indigenization has 
been needed, it has largely been achieved, and 
great progress has been made in strengthening the 
economic competencies of 'governments. But the 
quality of governmental functioning remains a 
source of great dissatisfaction in most countries, 
and the means of improving it look less obvious 
than they did when faith in training institutions 
was higher. The large investments made in the past 
decades in national institutes of public adminis- 
tration now are generally regarded as disappoint- 
ing. Such has been the conclusion of an internal 
review we have recently made of our own experi- 
ence in the Ford Foundation, and it is confirmed 
by other studies.^^ The reasons for this disappoint- 
ment are numerous: we have found that often 
only bmall fractions of the services were in fact 
reached, and these not always the most promising 
fractions; hopeful expectations of research and 
consulting were slow to develop or were abortive; 
and prestige and authority were hard to attain for 
such institutions. Professional confidence in a trans- 
ferable science of public administration that could 
be brought to these institutions (and also to public 
administration programs in universities) has with- 
ered, and critical study of the experience, as in 
the work of the Comparative Administration 
Group, hab brought much improved understanding 
of the ,:ultural impediments to easy transfer but 
has not supplied much that was readily usable in 
practical training. What has been hopefully 
labeled "development administration" has brought 
together new ideas and experience but has been 
easier to define as administration for developing 
countries than as a settled body of theory and 
techniques.^^ 

10. Bernard Schaffcr, ed.. Administrative Training and Development, A Comparative Study of East Africa, Zambia, 
Pai<istan and India (New York, Washington, and London: 1974), pp. vn,445. 

11. A convenient summary of conceptions on development administration may he found in Milton /. Easman and John 
D. Montgomery, "Systems Approach to Technical Cooperation, the Role of Development Administration," Public Ad- 
ministration Review, VoL XXIX (1969), pp. 507-39. 
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The experience with management training insti- The improvement of functioning through better 

tutes has been distinctly better. Whether because pulic>. and decision making promises in general 

of the lively demand for theii graduates in indus- to be easier than reform of administrati\e stan- 

try, their insulation from bureaucratic politics, dardb throughout a government, or even a branch 

or the more ready transferability of the substance thereof. Much of the significance we attach to better 

of their curricula, some of these institutes have economic competences depends on the impact of 

attracted good talent and resources, and shown better policymaking, aiid we search for means of 

versatile capacity at dealing with the emerging improving policymaking of other sorts. But, in 

problems in their societies. Their reach beyond other matters, the resources for better policymak- 

private enterprise management into the public ing seem less ready at hand; the needs are more for 

sector, and beyond the enterprise level to broader rebe/^«^ch and analysis than for the transmission of 

questions of sectoral development, is providing a tested results through training, 

vtype of resource for analysis and training for The challenge of building effective governments 

which there appears to be rising demand. of the type most developing countries appear to 

But the growth of governments in size and com- want, namely, governments that have extensive 

plexity has everywhere challenged resources of control over their economies and are broadly 

all sorts. With the socializing disposition of the socialist in character, is a challenge not readily 

governments of developing countries has gone met by existing models or by applied social science, 

great quantitative expansion, a rapid multipHca- It can indeed be argued that there ic a pi^^found 

tion of public enterprises, and a general prolifera- dilemma in the development commitment of gov^ 

tion of the public sector. (One finds in various ernments. By imposing formidable goals of social 

Ford Foundation reports, for example, th?t Nige- cl ange, development commitment presses govem- 

rian government employment grew 60 percent ments too hard. Lacking persuasive ideologies of 

between 1960 and 1966, the Kenyan government limited government, they are condemned to reach 

doubled between 1964 and 1970, and Peruvian beyond what their resources permit them to do 

civil service from 240,000 in 1967 to 450,000 in effectively. Pathologies of malfunctioning — confu- 

1974.) The attendant difficulticb have been many, bion, misrepresentation, corruption, exasperated 

with perhaps especially notorioUb weaknesses in resorts to coercion, etc. — then commonly appear, 

the performance of public corporations. Even Studies of the way these pathologies arise are now 

where great scandals have not occurred, we read fairly numerous and their multiplication under 

that there is a lack of "conceptual clarity as to the the aegis of well-regarded research institutes within 

primary tasks of the public entorprise" and that the developing countries promises some corrective 

"the mechanisms and sybtemb for absuring task i-utential. But more is needed. Something approxi- 

performances do not exist in many LDCs."^^ mating a fresh and general analysis of the roles 

Even when faith m training is preserved, the of government in development is needed; an analy- 

enormity of the tabkb of upgrading armies of civil bis that takes into account the organizational com- 

servants and public enterprise managerb makcb plexity of modern government and deals objectively 

foundations search for typcb of assistance other with its strengths and limitations. At the present 

than massive frontal attacks. In some cases, it is time, such broad subjects as the comparative study 

possible to identify bpecial deficiencies that the of economic bystemb appeal to have had limited 

training of a few people to high levels can relieve. UbCb in the guidance of policy, and more specialized 

Such has been the significance of bome of the train- subjects are in less flourishing states than their 

ing of economists, and other examples can be found practical importance for the developing countries 

in tax administration and the negotiation of foreign suggests they bhould be. The study of public cor- 

investments. porations is, for example, rather weakly developed 

12, Samuel Paul, **Pubhc Administration and Public Enterprise,'* in Irving Swerdlow and Marcus Ingle, eds,. Public 
Administration Training for the Less Developed Countries (Maxwell School, 1974), p. 5L 
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in most Western countries, even for their domestic 
institutions; only at Leeds, until the death of Pro- 
fessor A. H. Hanson, and very recently at Boston 
University do we know of systematic attention to 
public enterprises in the developing countries. The 
theory of organization has, of course, been much 
cultivated by social scientists in recent decades, 
but its application to large questions of govern* 
mental organization, both at home and abroad, 
has thus far been rather limited/^ 

Strategies for better organization and function- 
ing of the public sector in developing countries 
thus cannot readily be conceived as a straightfor- 
vvard application of existing ideas and techniques. 
Our imperfect understanding points to the need 
for much patient empirical research on current 
problems in the countries. The means of organizing 
such efforts will probably vary considerably, but 
the management institutes appear to be one prom- 
ising locus. They have the attractiveness to govern- 
ment of a technical, applied orientation, and, in a 
few places at least, they have up-to-date masteries 
of available technique. As in all applied work, 
there is danger of getting lost in particulars, so that 
cumulation of experience and building of theory 
may be inhibited. Linkages among efforts in vari- 
ous countries is one attractive means of stimulating 
wider views and has been a common focus of 
foundation attention. Some of these linkages need 
to be directly among the developing countries, but 
there would also appear to be attractive oppor- 
tunities for links with the now burgeoning public 
policy programs in the U.S. and comparable pro- 
grams in other countries. Public pu!!^y programs 



in the U.S. now have a narrowly domestic cast to 
them, but in approach and technique, they are 
similar to much sector planning and analysis in 
the developing countries. The opportunities for 
mutual learning are onl> beginning to be exploited, 
and the neutr^^ technical, and professional content 
of much of this work promises communication over 
barriers of politics and ideology.^^ 

There Is at least one other set of Issues facing the 
governments of developing countries that deserves 
brief noti .e because It appears to be as fundamental 
as the f foblems of coherent organization and man- 
agement of large public sectors that I have been 
discussing. This Is the set of outreach and equity 
problems that we know as a source of profound 
criticism of many existing governments. Demands 
for decentralization of government and more at- 
tention to rural development have been insistent 
in recent years and have had much Impact on the 
doctrine and practice of development assistance. 
But as I have remarked earlier, the pioblems of 
effective governmental stimulation of social change 
in poor traditional rural settings are formidable 
indeed, and it Is sometimes unclear If neglect Is 
worse than clumsy or brutal effort. The need to 
fin^ more effective and humane means of rural 
development Is now a central need of development 
policy, and tl.e promotion of research and analysis 
that may bring better and deepened understanding 
of the capacities and limitations of government in 
these processec is an essential element. 

The modes of foundation assistance In these 
matters need to be carefully considered to avoid 
troublesome by products. Insofar as governments 



13* A recent judgment by Fritz Scharpf, director of the International Institute of Management of Berlin, may nut be too 
severe, "After the demise of an explicitly prescriptive 'science of administration' ivhich had . . . included the minis- 
terial or departmental level in its search for principles of effective or efficient adniinl t ration, thz. present body of 
empirically based organization theory is rooted primarily in behavioral studies in private industry and in public or' 
ganizations for below the ministerial leveL Until very recently, the organizaticr. and functioning of governmental de- 
partments and ministries have not been a subject of systematic, iheory-oriented social science research, they were 
left to the concern of a descriptively oriented 'institutional school* of political scientists, of ad-hoc inquiries conducted 
or commissioned by governmental agencies, and of some management consulting firms attempting to transfer the lat- 
est 'management by' fashions from private industry into the nav market of guvernmental teorganization" ("Dues Or- 
ganization Matter?'* [IIM, mimeographed, February, 1976], p. 3)* 

The November, 1975 neusletter of MU CIA's Program on Advanced Studies in Institution Building and Technical 
Assistance Methodology (PASITAM) remarks on agricultural development, "Principles and techniques from the 
field of organization and management are being applied. But there is currently no broad, explieit, systematu effort to 
harness knowledge of organization and management to the needs of peasant agriculture." 

14. The vigorous beginnings of the International Institute of Applied Systems Analysis in Austria is an e,ncuur aging 
augury , it does not yet reach into the Third World, but it manages to sustain better East 'J^' est collaboration than is 
possible in many fields. 
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and countries are open to the inlernaliunal world, 
their civil servants must be subject to temptationb 
to seek statuses and rewards that would put them 
far above average standards of living in their coun- 
tries, let alone the "poorest of the poor." Thub the 
professional advantages of International training, 
communication, ,and collaboration are gained at 
the cost of tensions with the leveling demands of 
serving poor populations. The management of 
these tensions must of course be a concern of na- 
tional policies, aiid the> are a principal reason for 
the jealous control of international contacts we 
now frequently encounter. External agencieb like 
foundations have an obvious concern not to aggra- 
vate the tension unduly. One requisite is that the 
building of professional competencies be as com- 
patible with future livelihoods as possible. This 
points toward the localization of training in the 
degree that it can be effectively done, and the 
reservation of international training to a few 
specialists, mostly at quite high levels. Economy 
generally dictates such a policy in any case, and a 
broad movement toward favoring local capacities 
for training and research has been characteristic 
of foundation efforts in recent years. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The spirit of this paper has been essentially 
conservative. I have stressed the great changes from 
the beginnings of the concern with development 
and developing countries to the present time, but 
then discussed what foundations are now trying to 
do in company with the governments of these coun- 
tries on the presumption that they would keep on 
with these efforts. There are those who would take 
a different view, saying that we should get out cf 
old habits and turn to something else. Sometimes, 
the judgment is that we haven't accomplished much 
and ought to cut our lobbcs b> quitting; bometimes 
there is the kindlier judgment that we have done 
some good but sh ^^ recof.aize that the age of 
development assistance is passing. 

We certainly n«ed to abk if there is enough that 
is still persuabive in the idea of development ab- 
sistance to provide a babic rationale for continuing 
foundation effort. When countricb come to be 
perceived not simply ab developing countries but 



ab foreign countries capable of pursuing their own 
policicb and interestb, it is natural to ask if they 
are pioper objects of philanthropy. There is often, 
of course, powerful reason for philanthropic 
Interest in the people of a country raiher than in 
Its government. If the country has many poor 
people and seriously limited resources for improv* 
ing their livelihoods, then the case for effort is 
strong. As we know, there has been a tendency 
in recent ye^rs for aid programs to follow this 
rationale, and foundations have found it persuasive 
too. Such aims involve loosening or circumscrip- 
tion of relations with governments, but cannot and 
should not eliminate them. 

The case for a broader and continuing concern 
with the quality and character of government in 
what we still, somewhat uncertainly, call "develop- 
ing countries" needs a somewhat different ration- 
ale. In part, the basis of such concern continues 
to derive from the need for development. Whatever 
the disillusionments of recent years, countries still 
seek progress in independence, and governments 
are still looked to as the most important agencies 
of development. Moreover, the quality and effec- 
tiveness of government cannot be a matter of 
indifference internationally. It is painfully.evident 
that a great many of the domestic troubles of 
countries around the world derive from the mal- 
functioning or incompetence of governments, and 
these troubles provoke international tensions and 
disturbances. There is currently a stronger disposi- 
tion to criticize Third World countries for abuses 
of freedom and human rights within their borders. 
But the correction of such abuses requires compe- 
tent and secure government at least as much as 
direct pressure to respect humane standards. 

Whether or not it will prove possible for foun- 
datlonb tu contribute significantly to the improve- 
ment of government In the new era will take time 
to asbcsb. The tendencies in our work have been 
bketched in this paper, with emphasis on the decline 
uf direct technical asbistance, a more critical and 
bclective approach to training, and a rising concern 
fur rcbcarch and analysis. At the outset I pointed 
uut the concern of foundations to be at once philan- 
thropic and research-miiided, and in practice it is 
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not always easy to be both. The aims of benefiting 
human welfare in ways thai try to get at the roots 
of problems often lead along uncertain and diverg 
ing trails. Human affairs are not yet to a point 
where we may confidently en\ibage an orderl) 
sequence of research and analysis leading to poli 
cies and their translation into effective action. 
Foundations thus regularly find themselves tr>ing 
to balance pulls toward research and action pru 
grams, and work with the governments of develop 
ing countries shows all the familiar difficulties of 
choice. In the latter part of this paper, I have dwelt 
upon the large deficiencies in our understanding 
of effective means for public management in 
developing countries. Both \vithin these countries 
and outside them, there is evident need for fresh 
ideas, research, and technique if better govern- 



ments are tu be built. Present tendencies for foun- 
dations tu concentrate attention on the research 
and anal) alb capacities v^ithin the developing coun- 
tries bcem proper to continue on these matters as 
on others. In futurv,, the balance thus seems likely 
to fall more toward such activities than to the direct 
engagement with building gusermnental btructures 
and action programs that had a large place in past 
agendas. There is undoubtedlj some loss of excite- 
ment and sense of importance in this shift. But 
there is also a protection against the hazards of 
unwise intrusions that is welcome when we have 
Come to more modest assessments of what may be 
offered. And finally there is the satisfaction of 
sharing in explorations in which there is ultimate 
uncertainty as to who is teaching and who is 
learning. 
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Part Five 

CONCLUSION: 
MANAGEMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT 



The challenge of training managers for public 
sector responsibilities confronts most nations, in- 
cluding those that are economically the most 
advanced. As governments increasingly assume 
responsibility for an ever-broadening array of 
functions that were formerly performed by the 
private sector (or not performed at all), funda- 
mental problems of adequate management and 
accountability arise. 

Problems of management are especially acute 
in many of the developing countries that are con- 
fronted on the one hand with inadequate institu- 
tional structures, large and unwieldy civil services, 
poorly developed educational institutions, and all 
too frequently unstable political arrangements . . . 
and, on the other, with ever-expanding national 
control of their economic and social systems. It 
should also be stressed that the "crisis in manage- 
ment" in developing countries results from the 
dramatic increase in problems related directly to 
growing population, food and nutrition, educa- 
tional systems, escalating military expenditures — 
and all too often problems of economic instability 
aggravated by runaway inflation. It is apparent 
that these problems are not "passing phenomena" 
with a happier, more stable period in the offing. 
Indeed, practically every serious study agrees with 
the conclusion that the complex of problems con- 
fronting nations in an increasingly interdependent 
world will place increasing pressures on the de- 
veloping nations and on those individuals and in 
stitutions concerned with policymaking, manage- 
ment, and administration. 

This report, which attempts to keep the above 
factors in mind, is limited to public sector manage 
ment, with primary emphasis on two sectors: health 
(with special reference to family planning) and 
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agriculture. There is agreement, however, that the 
management problems in these sectors are not 
unique, and that programs for management train- 
ing in health and agriculture are applicable to the 
needs of other public sectors (and, in many cases, 
for the private sector as well). 

COMPLEXITY OF MANAGEMENT— AND 
MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The multifaceted complexity of management is 
typically announced as "a given" by scholars and 
practitioners — but then they make special pleas 
that Izicreasing attention be given to understanding 
"what management really is" and why these com- 
plexities must be understood. 

The multifunctionality of management requires 
diverse management inputs. Dr. Samuel Paul (see 
Chapter 6) describes the following functions: (1) 
planning and policymaking — the task of classify- 
ing and determining the hierarchy of objectives 
to be achieved by the organization; (2) environ- 
mental appraisal — giving adequate attention to the 
totality of the economic, political, legal, and 
cultural systems within which the organization 
functions; (3) service delivery and logistics — ^with 
emphasis on the fact that a public system is ex- 
pected to meet specific development needs, with 
delivery of a service "on a continuous basis" — 
and at the right place and right time; (4) tech- 
nology and production — each of the public sectors 
has its underlying technology; public managers 
should possess "a basic understanding of the 
relevant technology andjts processes and charac- 
terlbtics^i (5) budgetings information^ and control 

"to accomplish its goals and tasks, the public 
system must allocate resources The only com- 
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mon denominator thai can be used to measure the 
cost of all these inputs is money'*; (6) organization 
and personnel management — the manager "must 
himself possess and also develop in others attitudes 
that are conducive to the achievement of develop- 
mental tasks." 

MULTIDISCIPLINARY NATURE OF 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
"Management" has no coherence as a discipline 
itself but requires skills and information drawn 
from a wide range of exisi.'ng fields. Consequently, 
management education arJ training are by neces- 
sity multidisciplinary in nature and content. For 
example, for adequate "environmental appraisal," 
use must be made of information drawn from 
anthropology, sociology, political science, and 
public administration; and for "budgeting and 
control," from accounting, financial analysis, in- 
formation services, and statistical methods. In 
addition to drawing on recognized disciplines 
and their subdivisions, management training also 
attempts to develop leadership and personal skills 
through simulated situations, role-playing, and 
various types of action learning, including intern- 
ships and working within organizations. 

In addition, it must be emphasized that in public 
sector management, the managers should normally 
be professionally trained in that sector, have a 
grasp of its technology, and keep abreast of new 
developments and delivery systems. 

RELEVANCE OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, 
AND POLITICAL SETTINGS 

Education and training progranr.s which fail to 
give adequate attention to the complexit> of envir- 
onmental factors or which globb over basic societal 
divisions wl ich exist or which fail to deal with 
the Complexities of competing organizations and 
bureaucratic structures turn out managers for 
environments and bituations which do not exist. 

A number of environmental and bituational vari- 
ables should be emphasized: 
(a) Drawing on Japanese management in particu- 
lar (see Chapter 4), Mendoza gives attention to 
cultural factors that condition the management 
process. The "administrative environment" as well 
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as a broad range of cultural, economic, and other 
environmental variables that severely condition 
management options is effectively presented in'the 
paper by Moris (Chapter 5) ; (b) the resource base 
of a nation and, indeed, the entire macrocconomic 
system sets the boundaries within which sector 
planning takes place, projects are formulated, and 
the management process occurs; (c) the existing 
structures — both managerial and these related 
di ectly to management education and training, 
including the educational system, and especiallj 
higher education — are obviously essential elements 
of the environment: (d) the total political and 
governmental system, including its stability, divi- 
sions of responsibility, organization, and decision- 
making processes, and stability and character of 
the civil service are obviously of fundamental 
Importance. The trend to\^ ard military regimes in 
much of the developing world only underlines the 
importance oi this factor. 

TEACHABILITY OF 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

There is a high degree of v?i*iflbility in the 
teachability of the diverse skills embraced by 
management. It is generally agreed that the "tools, 
techniques, and technologies," indeed those skills 
most closely identified with Western (U.S.A.) 
management, including statistics, operations re- 
search, and systems i:nalysis, can be taught to 
individuals from different cultures. At the other 
end of the spectrum, some of the unstructured skills 
that are the most closely related to leadership and 
successful management are almost impossible to 
impart to others. Indeed, many observers feel that 
the most important qualities and attributes if great 
leaders and managers are simply not taught to 
others in education and training programs. 

In addition to the teachabilit) of skills to indi- 
vidualb, there ib the problem of transferability of 
bkilL bO that they can be usefully applied in differ- 
ent cultural settings. Again, it is clear that the basic 
skills, and especially those that are "technology 
intensive," appear to be the most frequently copied 
and transferred. Ho,/ever, serious questions are 
being raised about "the package of skills** that 
appear to be "heavy handed,** and give absolute 



answers where cultural relativity must be con- 
sidered. Frequently, it is charged, some of these 
skills really call for a continuation of the status 
quo rather than development. It is also noted that 
many of these skills are only usable within a very 
specific administrative culture (see article by 
Moris, Chapter 5). 

ABSENCE OF 
WELL-DEVELOPED MODELS 
Even though management training is clearly 
identified with the West, systematic attention to 
problems of management of public septbrs is rela- 
tively new and comparatively little attention has 
been given to training managers of public develop- 
ment sectors. It is also clear that slightly modified, 
highly successful Western M.B.A. training efforts 
do not adequately meet the challenge of providing 
public sector development managers. Some of the 
most imaginative experimentation in training for 
public sector management is occurring in a few 
of the leading management training institutes in 
developing countries. 

COMPLEXITY OF 
DEVELOPMENT SECTORS 

In addition to the diversity among public devel- 
opment sectors — including different environments, 
client systems, and technology — there are major 
public sector management commonalities: (a) or- 
ganizational complexity; (b) development sectors 
by their nature are dynanuc, changing, and subject 
to experimentation; (c) problems of continuity 
and funding as programs are added or abandoned; 
(d) difficulties of evaluation due to the problem 
of adequately measuring the "soft outputs" of 
public services (see Paul, Chapter 6). 

Given the relative complexity of management 
functions and the current btate of management 
education and training programs for public bcctors, 
what are the implicationb for future efforts? 

First, it seems clear that a diversity of types of 
programs and structural arrangements is definitely 
needed. This involves new efforts to include train- 
ing as a part of professional degree programs, as 
well as both degiee and bhort-term programs 
following the completion of the professional de 
gree. It is also important to develop a wider range 



uf Hitenblvebhort-term pobtentry training programs 
for managers and those who will be assigned 
management responsibilities. 

Second, a continuing high priority must be given 
to rcbcarcb, experimentation, and evaluation of 
education and training programs. This experimen- 
tation and research should be emphasized in insti- 
tutions in developing countries as well as in major 
educational institutions in the more advanced 
countries. 

Third, a high priority should also be assigned 
tu continuing development of teaching methods 
and new curricular materials. A new generation 
of highly adaptable "case" materials is needed, 
as well as usable and more effective descriptive 
and analytical materials relating to the cultural, 
social, economic, and political environments within 
which managerial functions are exercised. Siffin 
stresses the neccbsity of giving systematic attention 
to the study of "organizations" in different settings 
and how they influence sectorial management per- 
formance. Relatively simplistic assumptions have 
been made, and still prevail, he insists, about 
organizational behavior and how to assess and then 
prescribe for alternative organizational arrange 
ments. 

Fourth, in developing new programs and new 
teaching methods, it is crucial that adequate link- 
ages be maintained between the operating institu- 
tionb and agencieo in a development sector and the 
training institutions for that sector. There are 
bcveral compelling reabonb for developing good 
rapport with top sectorial management: (a) so that 
they asbign their best people for training programs; 
(b) so that graduates of training programs will 
have entree to the agencies; (c) so that the devel- 
opment agencicb will cooperate in internship and 
other action learning training effortb developed 
by the management training institutions; and (d) 
so that curricula are based squarely on the current 
knowledge and experiential base. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIVERSITIES 

FOR MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 
There is a clear connection between the quality 
and strength cT nigher education and management 
tiaining effortb. Management .raining institutes 
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cannot be considered a substitute for quality higher 
education. On the contrary, they should be seen 
as an integral part of the advanced educational 
and training system. The high-quality institutes that 
now exist in developing countries are dependent 
on their feeder systems of higher education for 
setting standards and for providing staff as well 
as management trainees. 

Given the enormous and escalating costs of 
higher education both absolutely and relatively, 
it is evident that only a few of the developing coun- 
tries will have the resources to sustain both i *gh- 
quality management institutes (like the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, and the 
Asian Management Institute in the Philippines), 
as well as a high-quality university system. In 
most developing countries, it will be the univer- 
sities that must be encouraged and expected to 
provide diverse programs directly geared to na- 
tional development needs, including management 
education and training. Management institutes and 
universities obviously can be of major assistance 
to each other in staff training and upgrading and 
in the development of curricula and research and 
evaluation efforts. Management institutes can per- 
haps make a special contribution to staff develop- 
ment at universities as they initiate programs in 
the management area. 

SPECIAL CONCERN FOR 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 

FOR SMALL AND DISADVANTAGED 
COUNTRIES 

Most of the smaller developing countries, as well 
as some of the especially disadvantaged (Fourth 
World) countries, clearly neither have, nor are 
they likely to obtain, the resources to support either 
high-quality universities or special institutes for 
management training. Given ihe significant number 
of countries that fall iulxf this category and the 
recognition of increasing public sector problems 
that they confront, special concern continues to be 
expressed for meeting liieir needs. These countries 
cannot rely on institutions in the developed (and 
frequently ex-colonial) countries to provide man- 
agenr.ent training. On the grounds of both accept- 
ability and applicability, other solutions must be 



found. Regional centers supported either by group? 
of these Coantrie^ or by external agencies are 
probably not the solution for several reasons. First, 
given problems of nationalism and interstate 
rivalries, there are severe political constraints to 
this approach. Second, problems of continuing 
support and "institutionalization" are obvious, and, 
third, there are problems of leadership and staff 
development arising from their multinational 
composition. There are, however, at least two 
"regional" solutions that should be imaginatively 
and carefully explored. First, existing institutes 
of management of demonstrated excellence should 
be encouraged to expand their training programs 
so as to serve the needs of those countries in their 
regions that lack a management training capa- 
bility, and, second, selected universities of high 
quality in the developing countries that have such 
a capability or could develop and sustain should 
be encouraged to become institutions serving re- 
gional training needs. 

AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 
Public sector management training programs 
are still in their infancy and significant tasks 
relating to their improvement lie ahead. The fol- 
lowing stand out as some of the significant agenda 
items: 

1. Systematic research aimed at achieving a deeper 
understanding of the cultural systems that deter- 
mine or condition (a) management norms and 
behavior in management systems and manage- 
ment training programs in Western countries 
(i.e., Moris's argument. Chapter 5, regarding 
what is exportable) ; (b) indigenous manage- 
ment behavior in developing countries for the 
purpose of identifying congruences and poten- 
tialities for the development of effective na- 
tional management systems. 

2. Evaluation and comparative analysis of experi- 
mental management programs for the purpose 
of identifying, and where appropriate repli- 
cating, ideas and elements that have proven 
effective under comparable sets of conditions. 

3. Comparative study of ways and means by which 
closer integration can be achieved between the 
management requirements of operating agencies 
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in development sectors and managenrient train- 
ing programs intended to serve those sectors. 

4. Systematic and comparative study and experi- 
mentation in the development of relevant 
leaching materials and teaching methodologies, 
particularly those unstructured skills that 
are quintessential for effective management but 
which are so difficult to impart through formal 
educational and training programs. 

5. Encouragement of innovations in program and 
structure of management institutes and in top 
programs in high-quality universities and the 
development of interaction and cooperation 
between independent institutes and those insti- 
tutes and programs established in universities. 



6. Sybtematic attention to the Cbtablishment and 
institutionalization of effective public sector 
management programs in high-quality univer- 
sities that are in a position to serve^ national 
needs and to conduct outreach programs serving 
small and disadvantaged countries. 

7. Encouragement of effective cooperative rela- 
tions within the public sector management 
training community; this could include the 
exchange of faculty members, workshops on 
high-priority topics including the development 
of more effective teaching materials, improving, 
evaluation procedures, and sharing the results 
of research findings related to management 
training. 
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Participants in the Conference 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
at The Rockefeller Foundation 
Bellagio Study and Conference Center 
Villa Serbelloni, Italy 
August 11-15, 1976 



Dr. Oladipupo Adamolekun 

Head, Department of Public Administration 

University of Ife 

Ife, Nigeria 

Dr. Joseph E. Black 
Director, Social Sciences 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Amer'cas 
New York, New York 10036 

Dr. Dwight S. Brothers 

International Agricultural Development Service 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

Dr. Kamla Chowdhry 

Program Advisor in Public Planning and 

Management 
The Ford Foundation 
55 Lodi Estate 
New Delhi 110003, India 

Dr. James S. Coleman 
Representative 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
Kinshasa I, Zaire 



Dr. Raul P. de Guzman 
Dean, College of Public Administration 
University of the Philippine^ 
P.O. Box 474 
Manila, Philippines 

Dr. Marshall Hall 

Head, Jamaica Public Service Company 
P.O. Box 54 
Kingston, Jamaica 
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Dr. Andrew M. Kamarck 

Director, Economic Development Institute 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development 
1800 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20433 



Dr. David C. Korten 

Institute for International Development and 

School of Public Health 
Harvard University 
1737 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 



Dr. Gabino A. Mendoza \ 

Dean and Professor of Business Administration 

Asian Institute of Management 

MCC P.O. Box 898 

Makati, Rizal 

Philippines 



Professor Jon Moris 

Department of Agricultural Education and 

Extension 
University of Dar es Salaam 
P.O. Box 643 
Morogoro, Tanzania 



Mr. Eric L. Newbigging 

Head, School of Management Studies 

Polytechnic of Central London 

35 Marylebone Road 

London NWl 5LS, England 
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Mr. S. G. Odia 

Director, Centre for Management 

Development 
19 Ilupeju Extension 
Ikorodu Road 
P.0/Box7648 
Lagos, Nigeria 

Dn Samuel Paul 

Director, Indian Institute of Management 
Vastrapur 

Ahmedabad 380015, India 
Dr. Fred Sai 

Assistant Secretary General 
International Planned Parenthood Federation 
18-20 Lower Regent Street 
London SWl 4PW, England 

Professor William J. Siffin 
Director, International Development 

Research Center 
Indiana University 
1005 East 10th Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Dr. Laurence D. Stil el 
Secretary, The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 



Dr. Francis Sutton- 
Deputy Vice President 
International Division 
The Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Dr. Fernand Vincent 
Secretary General 

Pan African Institute for Development 

Rue de Varembe 3 

Case Postale 38 

1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland 

Dr. Hans N. Weiler 

Director, International Institute for 

Educational Planning 
7-9 Rue Eugene-Delacroix 
Paris 75016, France 

Dr. Somsak Xuto 

Rector, National Institute of 

Development Administration 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Rapporteur: 

Mr. Paul N. Eatman 

School of International Affairs 

Columbia University 

New York, Nsw York 10027 
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3. Information Concerning Management Programs at Selected Institutions 

An increasing number of diverse institutions — departments and schools 
of public administration, schools of business and management, regional and 
international organizations, etc. — are becoming involved in public sector management 
education and training. These institutions publish annual reports and descriptions of their 
programs that exhibit the wide range of approaches and philosophies used to deal with 
the issues outlined in this volume. A selected cross section of such institutions and 
organizations is listed below and they will supply further information upon request. 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
Brussels, Belgium 

Polytechnic of Central London 
London, Englanjj^^^ 

International Institute for Educational Planning 
Paris, France 

Ghana Institute of Management and Public Administration 
^ Accra, Ghana 

School of Administration 
University of Ghana 
Legon, Ghana 

Administrative Staff College of India 
Hyderabad, India 

All India Management Association 
New Delhi, India 

Indian Institute of Management (Ahmedabad) 
Ahmedabad, India 

Indian Institute of Management (Bangalore) 
Bangalore, India 

Indian Institute of Management (Calcutta) 
Calcutta, India 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 
New Delhi, India 
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Centre for Management Development 
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Asian Institute of Management 
Makati, Rizal, Philippines 

College of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines System 
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Development Academy of the Philippines 
Makati, Rizal, Philippines 

International Committee on the Management of Population Programmes (ICOMP) 
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Pan African Institute for Development 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Asian Development Institute 
The United Nr.tions 
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Economic Development Institute 
The World Bank 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Public Management Development Program 
Institute of Public Service 
University of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

International Center for Public Enterprises in Developing Countries 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 
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